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MR. STRACHEY’S BIOGRAPHICAL METHOD 
By E. G. CLARK 


HE remarks in this paper are 
not meant to be in any sense a 
review of Mr. Strachey’s new book, 
Elizabeth and Essex, though that 
book has furnished the occasion for 
what follows. As a matter of fact 
I am, for the moment, not only ig- 
noring the story of the tragic his- 
tory which has been told with much 
fine sympathy for the romantic 
young victim, but I am passing over 
without comment all the brilliant 
qualities which this special book 
possesses. In fact, it is my inten- 
tion rather to voice a protest against 
the uncritical nature of the reviews 
which have hailed this book—in a 
language of feverish enthusiasm, 
reaching at times, it appears to me, 
a pitch of delirium—than to at- 
tempt to do full justice to the un- 
questionable powers of Mr. Strachey. 
If the reader will bear in mind this 
intention, therefore, he will be less 
inclined to think that I have “roared 
too terribly,”—that is, too unjustly, 
in my criticism of Mr. Strachey’s 
fashion of writing. 


As I have said, Elizabeth and Es-' 


sex furnishes the occasion and most 
iNew York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.75. 


of the illustration for the following 
remarks, but that is really because 
the book is a typical example of the 
whole school against which I am 
protesting. It is thoroughly repre- 
sentative of a fashion of writing 
that has so captivated the attention 
of English readers at the moment, 
that the reviewers of books in this 
style seem at times, as I have said, 
almost to have lost that sense of 
proportion that is so essential to 
sane criticism. Mr. Strachey is uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the 
founder of this English school of 
imaginative historical writing, as M. 
Maurois is, perhaps, the initiator of 
a like tradition in France. At its 
best, it seeks to present, from a 
background of genuine research, an 
interpretation of an historical fig- 
ure or event, in a way that is at once 
creative and informal. The chief 
aim is to present a figure who lives 
and moves before our eyes as he did 
before those of his contemporaries, 
and in order to intensify the bright- 
ness and color of the picture, every 
effort is made to surround the chief 
figure with whatever lively, startling 
detail may serve to vivify it. 
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Undoubtedly, there is much to be 
said for such an ideal. Certainly, 
the “Mr. Disraeli” of the primrose 
interlude, or of the triumphant 
poppy-colored trousers and silky 
black curls, lives for us and diverts 
us, in the pages of M. Maurois, in a 
way quite beyond the asking from 
the more circumspectly documented 
accounts of—say, Sir Sidney Lee— 
for example. Yet the method has 
its dangers. One of these is so to 
brighten the subject with these 
showy details that the true struc- 
ture supporting the whole may be 
lost to sight. It is what is termed, 
in the rather abstract style of one 
reviewer of Elizabeth and Essex, 
“the dramatic license for intensifi- 
cation and isolation.” The obvious 
danger is to push that license so far 
that the creation becomes drama in- 
deed, not history. It is—to be spe- 
cific—so to emphasize the romantic, 
though aged heart of Elizabeth in 
her Belpheebe réle with Essex as to 
make her a figure incapable of dom- 
inating, as she really did, the Eng- 
lish Renaissance in all its zest and 
complexity. 

There is another danger into 
which some, by their very natures, 
are more prone to fall than others. 
This danger is for those who so 
yearn for these flashy details to put 
into their picture that whenever 
they fail to compass what is truly 
diverting, or sprightly, or dramatic, 
—and hence captivating,—they fall 
upon that which is arresting only 
because it is shocking or ugly. 

Into both of these traps Mr. 
Strachey has fallen headlong; but 
so far almost no one has ventured 
to say so,—perhaps for fear of hav- 
ing one’s remarks labeled “a welter 
of moral platitudes fit only for the 
nursery and dying confessions in 
marvellous English,” though Mr. 
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Strachey would probably refuse— 
and rightly—to concede the marvel- 
ous English to any modern critic. 
And so it remains for me to point 
out the fact that he does only very 
rarely succeed in using his gems of 
detail in a way that is really capti- 
vating or witty. For all the studious 
carelessness with which they are 
woven into the sentences, they do 
not illuminate, nor are they often 
inevitable. When he asks “the 
flaunting man of fashion, whose 
codpiece proclaimed an astonishing 
virility, was he not also, with his 
flowing hair and jeweled ears, ef- 
feminate?”—-whatever our answer 
to the question may be, he has not 
convinced us that the Elizabethan 
dandy was any more vital than oth- 
er dandies whose fashion of dress 
permitted no such “proclamations.” 
Moreover, his desire for this kind of 
detail is so great, that when he can- 
not find enough amazing things 
with which to startle the reader, he 
just invents them,—and always 
with the least happy result,—name- 
ly, of revealing only Mr. Strachey, 
never his subject. The following 
passage from an essay on Carlyle 
illustrates this perfectly. It is a 
summary of the age of those “Emi- 
nent Victorians” to whom he has 
paid his respects elsewhere. 


“It was ... an age of barbarism 
and prudery, of nobility and cheap- 
ness, of satisfaction and despera- 
tion; an age in which all the out- 
lines were tremendous and all the 
details sordid; when gas-jets strug- 
gled feebly through the circumam- 
bient fog, when the hour of dinner 
might be at any moment between 
two and six, when the doses of rhu- 
barb were periodic and gigantic, 
when pet-dogs threw themselves out 
of upper-story windows, when cooks 
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reeled drunk in areas, when one sat 
for hours with one’s feet in dirty 
straw dragged along the streets by 
horses, when an antimacassar was 
on every chair, and the baths were 
minute tin circles, and the beds 
were full of bugs and disasters.” 


Now this is like Mary’s “own 
idea.” When her mother asked if 
it was the devil who prompted her 
to do these dreadful things,—biting, 
kicking, spitting,—-Mary replied 
that it may have been the devil in 
the cases of the biting and kicking. 
“But,” she insisted, “the spitting 
was my own idea.” So here; the 
gaslights, the straw, the tin tubs, 
the fog were undoubtedly discov- 
ered in the course of his research, 
but the other more ugly things are 
Mr. Strachey’s own idea. 

He, and his imitators, may reply 
that after all, this is a matter of 
taste, and perhaps that is all that it 
amounts to. But in the face of the 
recent reviewers, particularly those 
on this side of the water, who de- 
clare this book of Elizabeth and Es- 
sex to be “one of the surpassingly 
beautiful prose achievements of our 
time,” or “a book you can dream 
over, a masterpiece that will influ- 
ence the art of biography,” or “a 
masterpiece of first rank,” etc.;—in 
the face of these, I must persist in 
pointing out how this morbid tend- 
ency of Mr. Strachey’s has tainted 
with foulness or untruth almost 
everything he has touched in this 
book,—or rather, everything that 
would in any way lend itself to such 
distortion. 

We note, for example, his treat- 
ment of Elizabeth’s sex health. 
There are, perhaps, persons still liv- 
ing who are not yet convinced as 
to the rightness either of the meth- 
ods or results of modern psychiatry, 
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and these would, of course, have 
no sympathy with the attempt of 
various scholars to explain Eliza- 
beth’s vagaries of courtship and dal- 
liance by assuming the irregularity 
of her sex life; but these are defi- 
nitely old-fashioned people. In the 
latest generation, however, surely 
there is, among the best class of 
such psychiatrists, a definite stand- 
ard of ethics and etiquette which in- 
forms their attitude with a detach- 
ment and objectivity toward their 
patients and their symptoms, that 
is all but surgical in its scrupulous 
absence of personal comment. It is 
unthinkable that a good psychia- 
trist, in examining a case of such 
supposed sexual maladjustment, 
would exhibit either amusement 
or disgust,—but certainly not rel- 
ish. The diagnosis would be anti- 
septically free from any personal 
reaction whatever. This, I think, is 
not the case with Mr. Strachey’s 
diagnosis of Elizabeth’s derange- 
ment. Indeed, he would probably 
be the first to claim his right to find 
comedy in such a departure from 
the norm, as in the days when a 
visit to Bedlam was a holiday. At 
all events, there is no doubt that he 
did enjoy, indeed relish, all that 
savored of this irregularity, or what 
he regards as irregularity. He says, 
—to give the scantest possible no- 
tion of what I charge him with,— 
“... in Elizabeth’s case, there was a 
special cause for her neurotic con- 
dition: her sexual organization was 
seriously warped.” Then follows a 
description of the Lord Admiral’s 
very unreserved attitude toward the 
young princess in his house,—again 
illustrating nothing, apparently, but 
Mr. Strachey,—and then the follow- 
ing: 


“It was not as if an icy chastity 
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possessed the heart of Elizabeth. 
Far from it; the very opposite 
seemed to be the case. Nature had 
implanted in her an amorousness so 
irrepressible as to be always obvious 
and sometimes scandalous. She 
was filled with a delicious agitation 
by the glorious figures of men... . 
For years she made her mysterious 
organism the pivot upon which the 
fate of Europe turned. And it so 
happened that a contributing cir- 
cumstance enabled her to give re- 
markable verisimilitude to her 
game. Though, at the center of her 
being, desire had turned to repul- 
sion, it had not vanished altogeth- 
er; on the contrary, the compensat- 
ing forces of nature had redoubled 
its vigour elsewhere. Though the 
precious citadel itself was never to 
be violated, there were surrounding 
territories, there were outworks and 
bastions over which exciting battles 


might be fought, and which might 
even, at moments, be allowed to fall 
into the bold hands of an assailant. 
Inevitably, strange rumours flew. 


The princely suitors multiplied 
their assiduities; and the Virgin 
Queen alternately frowned and 
smiled over her secret.” 


This is what Mr. Strachey re- 
gards as the de-sentimentalizing of 
history; for he believes that poster- 
ity has suffered by a terrible “deceit 
of vision.” He describes his own 
attitude thus: “The great Queen of 
the imagination . . . no more re- 
sembles the Queen of fact than the 
clothed Elizabeth the naked one. 
But after all, posterity is privileged. 
Let us draw nearer; we shall do no 
wrong now to that Majesty if we 
look below the robes.” Perhaps 
not, but we shall do irreparable 
harm to our modern claim to the 
right of dealing frankly with any 
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subject if we persist in compromis- 
ing our scientific dignity by allow- 
ing this kind of insinuation and 
suggestion to “ornament” our dis- 
cussion. It is like putting gargoyles 
onto the Provident Trust building 
in Philadelphia. Those little mon- 
sters of iniquity that lurk about the 
rain gutters of Notre Dame,—insin- 
uating, as they do, a shadowy hu- 
mor and _ vitality, — undoubtedly, 
have a place in the mysterious pat- 
tern of beauty we call Gothic; but 
grins and smirks like these stuck 
onto an un-mysterious, efficient, 
high-minded prose structure that 
would alone be suitable for such 
scientific discussion,—well, they are 
not humorous and vital, but just 
pseudo. Of course, there is no ac- 
counting for taste, but there is such 
a thing as bad taste; and though I 
should be wary of a definition, I do 
feel sure that it is bad taste to show 
this kind of lip-licking over any- 
thing so unfortunate as the neurotic 
state of a human being, granted the 
human being to be really neurotic. 

The case of Elizabeth has been 
noted, but perhaps one should not 
pass over the treatment of Philip 
II. Here the derangement is not a 
sex abnormality, but a religious 
mania; but it is not the less pitiable. 
The smallest illustration will serve, 
however, for in fairness to the re- 
viewers, I am pleased to record the 
fact that the infelicity of this part 
of the book has already been noted, 
one critic having observed that in 
this sort of thing Mr. Strachey has 
descended to the level of his imi- 
tators. The illustration I give here 
is from the description of King Phil- 
ip’s death. 


“When he awoke, it was night 
and there was singing at the altar 
below him; a sacred candle was 
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lighted and put into his hand, the 
flame, as he clutched it closer and 
closer, casting lurid shadows upon 
his face; and so, in ecstasy and tor- 
ment, in absurdity and in greatness, 
happy, miserable, horrible and holy, 
King Philip went off, to meet the 
Trinity.” 


I pass over as unnecessary his 
dwelling upon the fearful details of 
sixteenth century executions, but 
there are other questions of taste 
that must be brought up: and here, 
if I were to defend myself against 
the possible accusation of condemn- 
ing without evidence, I should be 
obliged to speak more frankly than 
it is my pleasure to do. I have al- 
ready indicated that indelicacy is a 
characteristic of this narrative. 
Feeling the impropriety of giving 
further advertisement to such cru- 
dities, I prefer not to quote from 
Elizabeth and Essex numerous ob- 
But I think a 


jectionable passages. 
candid reader will agree with me 
that Mr. Strachey actually chooses 
his material for the sake of its in- 
delicacy. For example; he is illus- 
trating the Queen’s personal pres- 


tige. Now, among first hand rec- 
ords of the period, such as the Win- 
wood Memorials, the Sidney Papers, 
the various Collections and Calen- 
dars of Elizabethan State Papers, 
domestic and foreign, Nichols’ Prog- 
resses and many others (some of 
which appear in Mr. Strachey’s bib- 
liography), there are to be found 
literally hundreds of picturesque in- 
cidents which would illustrate the 
extravagant awe and reverence with 
which the Queen’s person and pres- 
ence were regarded; yet in prefer- 
ence to these, Mr. Strachey has cho- 
sen to relate an extremely awkward 
and apparently unauthenticated 
story solely, I believe, because it was 
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the only vulgar one he could find. It 
seems that he has a penchant for 
this kind of thing and hence he 
notes it wherever possible in order 
to prove that his mind is not nasty, 
but normal. There are, of course, 
very many instances of this kind 
spread broadcast through his writ- 
ings, but this is all I think neces- 
sary to notice. 

There is, however, another exam- 
ple of his taste which seems even 
more questionable, but which is 
easier to discuss. It is what I have 
called his suggestiveness. The trick 
is to tell a story in such a way as to 
suggest a shocking interpretation, 
though from the facts of the case as 
stated, such an interpretation is not 
inevitable. The story of Elizabeth’s 
interview with DeMaisse is of this 
sort. What appears really to have 
happened is that she wore on that 
occasion a dress that was loose and 
very low cut, and it is easy to imag- 
ine, if one cares to, that in the 
course of an animated conversation, 
she might have pulled at her gar- 
ment as a man pulls at his lapels, 
with the result that she revealed 
more than she intended. But Mr. 
Strachey prefers the insinuation of 
the Frenchman to the effect that 
her gesture was deliberately im- 
proper. 

So far I have spoken of things 
that are mostly matters of taste. 
There is, however, the other criti- 
cism to which I referred at the 
beginning of this article. This is 
the objection of the scholar rather 
than the impressionist. Readers of 
Strachey may or may not share my 
old-fashioned delight in what is 
healthy, decorous and guileless in 
preference to what is unpleasant, 
indelicate and suggestive; but no 
candid reader would tolerate the 
portrait for a moment if he consid- 
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ered it false. We all know,—or 
those of us who have seen Lord 
Dunsany’s Gods of the Mountain 
know, that a very king of rogues 
can be made to look like a god if 
enough green light is cast upon 
him. I suppose it is even easier to 
make a god look like the very king 
of rogues. At all events, some 
such trick, I believe, has been 
played here upon the person of the 
very greatest of English queens. 
Throughout history, she has been 
thought to have had “the heart of 
a woman with the head of a man to 
rule its follies,” but under the 
green light of Mr. Strachey’s morbid 
prose, we see her only as a lascivi- 
ous old woman whose propensity 
for procrastinating decisions was as 
much due to neurotic temperament 
as to the demands of an amazingly 
intricate diplomacy. Though other 
things about Elizabeth are men- 
tioned, everything else in the pic- 
ture has been “lighted out” by the 
glare on these aspects of her per- 
sonality. Of Elizabeth, the “sleep- 
ing partner” in Raleigh’s bucca- 
neering and colonizing enterprises; 
of Elizabeth, the almost inconceiv- 
ably clever juggler of the three great 
rival powers of Spain, Scotland, and 
France; of Elizabeth, the reformer of 
poor laws; of Elizabeth, the fosterer 
of mercantile prosperity, and defend- 
er of the stage; of Elizabeth, the 
welder of religious factions left as 
a heritage from her father and sis- 
ter; of Elizabeth who was admired 
and served loyally by such practical, 
intelligent statesmen as Burleigh, 
Walsingham, Whitgift and others, 
—of all these aspects of the Queen 
we get scarcely a glimpse,—or rath- 
er, no glimpse that stays in the 


memory. 
To emphasize the imbecility of 
her attachment to Essex, the author 
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almost suppresses the fact that he 
was only one of many courtiers 
who addressed to her the language 
of extravagant, idealized passion. 
Leicester was, of course, off the 
scene by °88; but Sir Christopher 
Hatton was at the very height of his 
favor with the Queen. And there 
were Raleigh and Southampton and 
Rutland and DeVere and Blount 
and countless others who gave, 
more or less willingly, this kind of 
romantic devotion. As Stebbing 
says, “The fashion was among her 
instruments of government,” and 
those who mock at it are forgetting 
that it was the very policy that gave 
to her reign that vital, radiant élan 
which has been the envy of every 
succeeding generation. Passions 
are the warp on which our spiritual 
patterns must be woven, and they 
have always lived fullest who have 
loved best: hence the zest and tang 
of the English Renaissance when it 
was every man’s duty and pleasure 
to be in love with the Queen. But 
here in the pages of Mr. Strachey, 
though other names are mentiorfed, 
Essex fills all the scene,—at least as 
far as the Queen’s affections are 
concerned. 

Perhaps this telescopic lens meth- 
od has been flattering to Essex, but 
it has distorted the Queen out of all 
recognition. Every known incident 
that would emphasize her attach- 
ment to him has been included, but 
there is no indication that she real- 
ized fully the “part” that was being 
played by her young favorite, 
though plenty of these exist. The 
author might, for instance, have de- 
scribed the great party that Essex 
gave her at York House in honor of 
her accession anniversary, where the 
“devises” for her entertainment were 
so blatant in their flattery, and the 
part played by Essex himself so ful- 
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some, that the Queen made no se- 
cret of her boredom, saying “that if 
she had thought there had been so 
much said of her, she would not 
have been there that night; and so 
went to bed.” (So wrote Rowland 
White.) Mr. Strachey would have 
us believe that she spent more time 
with Essex than with any other fa- 
vorite, whether courtier or states- 
man; but this is just the reverse of 
the truth. I think she was not the 
guest of Essex above four or five 
times, and even these few visits 
were not always successful; where- 
as she visited the Cecils at Theo- 
bald’s twelve times, and always 
with the happiest memories. 

This is obviously not the place to 
write of Elizabeth and Essex a new 
chronicle that would throw the lat- 
ter into his true proportions in the 
picture of the last decade of the six- 
teenth century, but it is not neces- 
sary in any case. Those readers 
who have not been carried away 
by the spicy modernity of Mr. 
Strachey’s style, and who can put 
up with the scholarly sobriety of 
men like Stebbing, Martin Hume, 
Spedding, Conyers Read, G. B. 
Harrison, etc., may browse for 
themselves among the wealth of 
authentic material which is easily 
available on the subject of Eliza- 
beth’s character in relation to her 
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statesmen, her courtiers, and her 
“well beloved subjects.” 

Of course, for really discriminat- 
ing critics who prefer history that 
is also a fine art, there will prob- 
ably never be an account of the 
great Queen that will surpass the 
portrait in Green’s Short History, 
where the brilliance of the scholar- 
ship is matched only by the distinc- 
tion of the prose in which it is set 
forth. 

My feeling is—though I realize 
how bold a thing it is to say— 
that those have been most enthusi- 
astic about this interpretation of 
Mr. Strachey’s, who know least 
about the subject, and who are, 
therefore, least conscious of what 
has been stifled, or omitted, or dis- 
torted. The very tempered criticism 
of Mr. G. B. Harrison, an Elizabe- 
than scholar (whose review of the 
book appeared in The Spectator for 
Nov. 24th), is at all events, reassur- 
ing, though he is by no means blind 
to the great appeal which the book 
has had and will have for the gen- 
eral public. There is, indeed, almost 
a note of wistfulness—the wistful- 
ness of the “pedestrian scholar,” as 
he chooses to call himself—in his 
final realization that “doubtless, 


with the general reader, Elizabeth 
and Essex will enhance Mr. Lytton 
Strachey’s great reputation.” 











THE PUNISHMENT OF MANUEL 


By Epwin BsOaKMAN 


T is so hard to tell what goes on 


in the souls of children, and 
chiefly because they themselves 
don't know clearly. 

Manuel, surely, did not know 
what was the matter with him. He 
was not exactly unhappy. Yet he 


had a sense of things not being 
what they should be or what he 
wished them to be. And the sense 
of it was bitter within him. 

He lay with his hands under his 
head. The room was so cold that 
every exhaled breath sent a cloud of 
steam from his mouth. His arms 
were stiff with cold, and the cruel 
discomfort of cold was what he 
hated above all other things. Yet 
he made no move to put his arms 
back under the cover. He seemed 
to take a sort of perverse satisfac- 
tion in that touch of physical pain, 
and as often happened to him, he 
began to dream of circumstances 
diametrically opposed to those ex- 
perienced at the moment. 

He dreamed of green palm trees 
between blue waters and a blue, 
blue sky. It was one of his most 
cherished dreams, and none the less 
real because he had never seen a 
palm tree except in books. But this 
time his dream did not last long. 
It did not represent what he most 
desired at the moment. 

He lay staring at the small win- 
dow near the foot of his bed. It 
was set very low and had six small 
panes of coarse green glass. All he 
could see through it was a branch 
of the tree growing just outside the 
window. Every twig on that branch 
was coated with snow and glistened 
as if sheathed in diamonds. And in 


the panes appeared little flecks of 
fire. They looked like tiny gems 
fitted into the glass and turned into 
so many tiny flames. 

Thus Manuel knew that the day 
was fair and that the sun had risen 
at last. Even the snow, which he 
did not like as a rule, would be 
made beautiful by the slanting rays 
of that reluctant sun. The two 
ponds would be frozen, of course, 
and the cold coming after the snow 
would make the skating excellent. 

Slowly he turned his head so that 
his glance fell on the wall near the 
door on the other side of the room. 
There hung a pair of new skates, all 
steel and polished as sword blades. 
They were now—with one excep- 
tion—his most cherished posses- 
sion. And he had not yet had them 
on. No chance had offered itself 
since they were brought a few days 
ago by his father—a heavy, bearded, 
slow-spoken man who appeared at 
long intervals and disappeared al- 
most as soon as he had arrived. 
This was the day of days for trying 
them. And for once his dream of 
green palm trees between blue wa- 
ters and a bluer sky had no power 
over him. 

He could see the ponds in his 
mind. They always made him 
think of his mother’s eyes. She had 
been dead ... oh, so many years... 
three or four at least . . . but he still 
remembered her face, and above all 
her wonderful dark eyes. The look 
that came to him out of those eyes 
used to make him swoon with de- 
light. There was no happiness like 
the one brought him by the myste- 
rious tenderness of that look. 




















He cuuid see the pouds—ihe new 
ice would make them look darker 
and more like his mother’s eyes 
than ever. Their surfaces would be 
touched here and there with glints 
of blue. Then the boys and girls of 
the village would come and put on 
their skates, and bright white lines 
would appear on those dark sur- 
faces while the ice rang to the touch 
of sharp steel as the skaters flew 
across it. 

Manuel's eyes half closed. He 
saw, nay, felt himself flying across 
one of those dark, glassy sheets of 
ice. Faster and faster he flew, the 
steel of his new skates cutting the 
brittle surface with little sweeping 
noises unlike anything else he had 
ever heard. All weight seemed to 
have gone out of his body. The 
measured movements of his feet be- 
came transferred to his arms, which 
beat the air like wings. He was fly- 
ing, indeed—free of the earth—fly- 
ing across a mirroring sheet of blue 
water toward a wall of richly green 
palms... . 


“Well, Manney, are you coming 
down for breakfast, or are you 
not?” 

The voice came from the foot of 
the narrow stairway leading up to 
the door of his room. It was deep 
and sonorous, more like a man’s 
voice than a woman’s. But it was 
the voice of his Aunt Jane, a tiny 
little woman of fifty with a birdlike 
face and snow-white hair. It was 
firm and insistent, but not unkindly. 

He winced as he heard it, not be- 
cause it pulled him out of his sweet 
dreams, but because Aunt Jane had 
called him Manney. It was bad 
enough when Aunt Judy did so, al- 
though then it had no particular 
significance. When used by Aunt 
Jane, on the other hand, it always 
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implied a degree of disapproval ou 
her part. Leaving this aside, how- 
ever, he hated the word, first be- 
cause it was not his real name, and 
secondly because it was ugly. Man- 
uel was beautiful, he thought. It 
was the name his mother had given 
him, and it came from Spain, he 
understood. 

“If you don’t come soon, you'll be 
late for Sunday school,” the voice 
went on, “and you know what that 
means.” 

Yes, he knew. It meant that he 
would be confined to the house for 
the rest of the day, and mostly it 
didn’t matter. More than one Sun- 
day he had stayed in bed in order 
to escape school and church, al- 
though it meant missing two things 
for which he really cared: the sing- 
ing, which he enjoyed most when 
it was rather wistful, and seeing the 
two tall white columns outside the 
church. He loved those columns 
more than anything else in the vil- 
lage. They spoke to him, in a lan- 
guage of their own, of bright sun- 
light and green groves and glorious 
flowers and white sands washed by 
blue waves. He could never pass 
them without wishing to put his 
arms about them, which, of course, 
he had never dared to do. Yet even 
the sight of them could not quite 
make up for other things that he 
dreaded: the rain and wind prob- 
ably most of all, but also the cold or 
hostile faces of the other children, 
who seemed to feel vaguely that he 
was not one of them. 

So he had often preferred to stay 
indoors all day. And though his 
aunts didn’t like it, they never 
scolded him. But for the rest of 
such a day he was a prisoner. They 
went to church twice, leaving him 
alone in the meantime, but that 
didn’t matter. It had never oc- 
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curred either to them or to himself 
that he might go out without leave 
while they were away. 

To-day everything was different. 
The sun was shining, and if he 
didn’t get up, his chance of trying 
on the new skates that day would 
be gone for good. He was on the 
verge of shouting back that he 
would be down in a moment, when 
a new thought occurred to him. 

It was Sunday. ... 

This meant, of course, that his 
aunts would not permit him to 
skate even when school and church 
were over. They were very strict in 
such matters, and stricter toward 
him because of something that had 
to do with his dead mother. He did 
not quite know what it was, but he 
understood that her religion must 
have been in some manner different 
from that of his aunts. They 
seemed to think it dangerous, like a 
disease, and he had a sense of fear 
on their part that he might have 
caught it, and that it would break 
out some day in spite of anything 
they might say or do. 

He had never heard his mother’s 
religion mentioned by name, but he 
was sure it must have been differ- 
ent. He was only five when she 
died, and yet he could recall many 
things from the time when she was 
still alive. And he was quite cer- 
tain that she never objected to his 
playing any sort of game on Sun- 
day. As far as he could recall, she 
had particularly liked to see him 
romp and have a good time on that 
day, that is, after they had prayed 
together in the morning before the 
crucifix now hanging on the wall 
above his bed. 

He did not speak or think of it 
by that name, of course. In fact, 
he hardly ever referred to it in 
words. When he thought of it, the 
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name he gave it was “mamma’s 
gift.” He did so because he knew 
that it was her last, her only gift to 
the boy she left behind among peo- 
ple that to her always had been 
strangers—all of them but her hus- 
band, Manuel’s father, from whom 
she had exacted a sacred promise 
that, whatever happened, the boy 
should be left in undisturbed pos- 
session of that cross with its carved 
image of the Savior. Now it was 
hanging over Manuel’s bed. 

As he checked the words already 
shaping on his lips, his eyes turned 
automatically toward the crucifix, 
and as usual they clung to the face 
of the man on the cross. It was the 
kindest face he had ever seen— 
kinder than any he had seen on a 
live human being. Not even his fa- 
ther’s face was anything like it, 
though kind enough as human faces 
go. 
Why the man should hang on the 
cross had never become clear to 
Manuel. He had heard the story at 
Sunday school, but somehow he 
had never thought of connecting it 
with the gift of his dead mother. 
Once, while she was still alive, he 
had asked her who the man was, 
and she had told him, but it had 
made little impression on him at the 
time. And since her death he had 
thought of the image merely as “the 
man on the cross.” 

His eyes were still on the crucifix 
when he heard steps coming up the 
stairs to his room. They were light 
and quick, so he knew it was Aunt 
Jane, and not Aunt Judy, coming to 
see why he didn’t appear. Hurried- 
ly he put his arms beneath the cov- 
er, and as soon he did so, they be- 
gan to tingle with the heat of the 
blood shooting more rapidly through 
his veins. The change of position 
sent the blood up to his head also, 
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flushing his cheeks a bright red. 
The sensation was pleasant, but it 
made him wonder what Aunt Jane 
would say when he told her that he 
had a headache. It made no great 
difference, of course, but he pre- 
ferred to be believed when Aunt 
Jane was concerned. It mattered 
much less in the case of Aunt Judy. 

Aunt Jane was small and thin 
and stern. Aunt Judy was large 
and fat and rather jolly. Aunt Jane 
had a voice like a man. Aunt Judy 
spoke with the thin, piping voice of 
a peevish child. Aunt Jane was 
very strict in everything. Aunt 
Judy didn’t seem to care so much, 
and she could be wheedled. But the 
boy had learned that, in the case of 
trouble of any kind, Aunt Jane, 
with all her outward sternness, was 
more likely than her sister to re- 
spect his rights. 

Both were the sisters of his fa- 
ther’s first wife. They had kept 
house for their brother-in-law until 
he brought home a new wife, Man- 
uel’s mother, from abroad, when 
there was a break of some kind, 
and a separation of households. 
Manuel’s father and mother moved 
to another place—the one where the 
boy now lived—and there his aunts 
joined them again at their brother’s 
urgent summons after he had lost 
his second wife. 

It was all very complicated, and 
Manuel did not even try to under- 
stand much of it. What little he 
knew about those family affairs had 
been picked up by chance from time 
to time, as neither his father nor his 
aunts seemed willing to answer any 
direct questions. He knew that his 
father was the captain of a ship 
and was always going off to strange 
and distant places—places where, 
as Manuel’s mother once had told 
him, “the sun was always shining.” 
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He had heard her spoken of as a 
“foreigner,” and he knew by her 
own stories that she came from one 
of those places where a kindlier sun 
was making life more beautiful and 
pleasant. Spain she had called it, 
talking of it with a dim, dreamy 
light in her eyes. And Spain was 
the password that never failed to 
carry Manuel inte the land of his 
dreams, the land of green palm 
trees between blue water and a blue, 
blue sky. It was also the land of 
the man on the cross, he thought, 
but of that he was not sure. 


“There you are,” remarked Aunt 
Jane grimly as she opened the door. 
“Still in bed!” 

Then she caught the direction of 
his glance, which still rested on the 
crucifix—perhaps with a suggestion 
of not quite conscious provocation 
—and her face took on a peculiar, 
pained and troubled look that was 
quite familiar to the boy. 

“I wish ...” she began. But she 
checked herself at once. 

“Anything the matter?” she asked 
a moment later. 

“Headache,” Manuel answered 
feebly, turning his face for the first 
time toward his visitor. 

“Voop,” she gasped as she caught 


sight of it. “Have you got a fever, 
boy?” 

He caught a slight tremble in her 
deep voice. 

“Don’t think so,” he replied guilt- 
ily. 


“Let me feel your pulse,” she 
commanded. 

The arm he held out to her was 
burning hot, and no sooner had 
Aunt Jane touched it than she 
pushed it back under the cover and 
marched off to the open door. 

“Judy,” she boomed down the 
stairway, “Manuel says he has a 
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headache, and I am sure he has a 
fever. You had better make ready 
some breakfast to take up to him. 
He must stay in bed all day, and if 
the fever does not come down, we 
must call in Dr. Jenkins.” 

Returning to the boy again, she 
bent down over him with a search- 
ing glance which she vainly tried 
to make unconcerned. 

“I really wonder whether we 
ought to leave you at all,” she said. 

“Oh, yes,” Manuel protested in 
sudden panic. “I'll be all right 
soon, I know.” 

He had formulated no plan. He 
was not aware that it could make 
any difference to him whether his 
aunts went out or stayed at home. 
But the mere thought of not being 
left alone seemed inexplicably un- 
bearable. 

“I am sorry,” Aunt Jane said, 
bending over him as before. “It is 
such a beautiful day, and if it were 
not Sunday, you might have tried 
your new skates.” 

Manuel looked intently at her. 
He had not thought of doing so him- 
self—had merely wished that he 
could. Did she suspect him? 

Then a question popped out of 
him before he was aware of any in- 
tention to ask it: 

“Would it be a sin to go skating 
on Sunday?” 

“I fear it would,” his aunt replied 
gravely. 

“Why?” Manuel persisted, his 
mind straying back to his dead 
mother. 

“Because .. .” Aunt Jane hesi- 
tated. “Because God doesn’t like it, 


and because you mustn’t do any- 
thing He doesn’t like.” 

“But mamma told me God is very 
kind,” Manuel rejoined with un- 
usual temerity. 
mind?” 


“Why does He 
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“Because Sunday is His particu- 
lar day,” Aunt Jane explained pa- 
tiently, “and because He wishes us 
to think of nothing on that day but 
what is most important to us.” 

Manuel knew that he ought to 
know without asking, and yet he 
asked: “What is that?” 

“Our soul’s salvation,” his aunt 
answered reverently. 

There was a pause during which 
she left him and drew nearer to the 
door as if desirous of escape. But 
her eyes were still on the boy. He 
had turned his head so that once 
more his glance could rest on the 
gentle face of the man on the 
cross. In little more than a whis- 
per he finally stammered out: 

“Would that mean I could never 
see my mother again if ...if...” 

No answer came for such a long 
time that the boy was forced to 
see what was the matter. The sight 
of his aunt’s face made him feav 
that he had asked something very 
wicked. Even his inexperienced 
eye could easily detect the struggle 
that was taking place within her. 
At last she spoke with great difii- 
culty: 

“No, I fear you couldn’t... .” 

Manuel had nothing more to ask. 
His aunt stole out of the room in 
evident flight. A few moments later 
Aunt Judy came panting up the 
stairs with his breakfast. 

“There you are again,” she said 
as soon as she had pushed herself 
laboriously through the narrow 
door, with the tray in front of her. 
She had caught the direction of his 
glance, which was again clinging to 
the crucifix, and her fat face was 
puffed up with unmistakable dis- 
approval. 

“If I had my way .. .,” she began 
very much as her sister had begun 
a little while earlier, and then she 
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checked herself, just as her sister 
had done. But Manuel had already 
understood. The thing was always 
in the air—a sort of shocked hostil- 
ity on their part, and a spirit of 
timid but obstinate resistance on 
his. “Father says .. .,” he began in 
his turn, and in his turn he checked 
himself. 

“Yes, father says!” Aunt Judy 
snorted. “But I say you must eat 
breakfast now, and if your father 
stayed home a little more instead of 
going gallivanting to all sorts of 
heathen countries, it would be bet- 
ter for every one concerned, I 
think.” 

“But Spain is not heathen,” the 
boy objected, half in surprise and 
half in resentment. 

“No, worse!” Aunt Judy blurted 
out before she realized what she 
was saying. Then remorse and 
fear seized her—fear at the thought 
of what her sister Jane might say, 
and remorse because of the look of 
intense pain appearing on the boy’s 
face. It made her speak very hur- 
riedly in her shrillest falsetto: 

“Here’s your breakfast, dear... 
and I don’t think you’ve got any 
fever ... but it will be just as well 
for you to stay in bed anyhow... 
and you won’t be afraid while Aunt 
Jane and I are away, I hope... and 
now you must eat a lot of these 
griddle cakes I made for you... .” 

Manuel liked griddle cakes, and 
he understood that his other aunt, 
as he sometimes called Aunt Judy, 
was sorry for what she had said, or 
meant. His heart was very soft and 
gentle. It was hard for him to get 
angry, and harder to stay so, even 
when he had been hurt very badly. 
And so he ate in silence, but eager- 
ly, and by the time Aunt Judy dis- 
appeared again with the tray, his 
hurt was half forgotten. But the 
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impression of what Aunt Jane had 
said before remained. 

During the next half-hour he 
could hear his aunts stirring about 
downstairs while getting ready for 
church. He was listening to every 
little sound they made. Without 
knowing why, he became almost 
breathless with fear that they might 
change their minds and stay at 


home. Finally, however, Aunt 
Jane’s voice came booming up the 
stairway: 


“Good-by, Manuel . . . be a good 
boy while we are away .. . we'll be 
coming right home from church.” 

“Good-by, Manney,” came from 
Aunt Judy like a thin echo. 

The boy shrank at the sound of 
her voice, but at the same time he 
was pleasantly aware of the concili- 
atory message implied in Aunt 
Jane’s use of his proper name. 

“Good-by,” he cried, meaning it 
for her only. A moment later he 
heard the lock of the front door 
snap, and he knew himself alone 
in the house. 

Not a sound was heard within or 
without. It made him feel a little 
lonely, but not at all afraid, and 
there was a certain relief in his — 
loneliness. He could dream with- 
out fear of any more interruptions. 

For a while he lay very still, star- 
ing at the little window and the 
snow-clad branch visible at one cor- 
ner of it. Then a sound caught his 
ear, very faint at first, but gaining 
rapidly in strength. It was the 
sound of little bells tinkling mer- 
rily. It passed the house and grad- 
ually died out again. 

As usual when stirred, pleasantly 
or unpleasantly, Manuel turned in- 
stinctively to the image on the wall 
above his bed. Its head was bent 
slightly forward and to the right so 
that its face appeared to be leaning 
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toward him in a listening attitude. 
Manuel imagined that the dark, sad, 
kindly eyes of that face met his own 
with a friendly gaze of complete un- 
derstanding. It was not the first 
time this fancy had taken hold of 
him, but now it became so vivid 
that he began to talk aloud as to a 
living being. The man on the cross 
seemed to him at that moment his 
most, if not only, intimate friend. 

“You wouldn’t keep me from 
skating because it is Sunday,” he 
said. “Would you?” 

The image seemed to shake its 
head ever so slightly. 

“My mother didn’t care if I 
played on Sunday,” Manuel went 
on, and the image seemed to agree 
with him. 

“She wouldn’t do anything 
wicked, would she?” Manuel sug- 
gested, hesitatingly, looking hard at 
the image as he spoke. 

Again the image seemed to shake 
its head, almost imperceptibly, but 
plainly enough to satisfy the ques- 
tioner. 

“I knew it!” the boy cried trium- 
phantly, raising himself on one el- 
bow so that he could see the image 
more clearly. At that closer ap- 
proach all life seemed to pass out 
of the face bending over his own, 
and what he looked at was nothing 
but a piece of carved wood. But 
the expression remained the same 
as before, the kindest Manuel had 
ever seen on any face, living or 
dead. 

He sank back into his former po- 
sition. The sense of loneliness once 
more gripped him, and now with 
overwhelming force. A wave of 
self-pity swept through him and 
sent tears into his eyes. By degrees 
this mood changed into one of bit- 
terness and defiance. 

He was alone, not only now, but 
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always. His father was nice enough 
to him when at home, but that hap- 
pened so very seldom and for such 
brief periods. His aunts—oh, they 
liked him—he had to be honest 
with himself, and he knew that 
even Aunt Judy liked him—but 
they were always acting as if they 
were a little ashamed of him and a 
little scared on his behalf. They 
wished to see him happy, but he 
could hardly do anything that 
pleased himself without being told 
that it was wrong, or nasty, or im- 
proper, or even sinful. If they 
really loved him, why didn’t they 
let him have a little fun now and 
then? 

As for other children, there were 
not a few of them within easy 
reach, but either Manuel was not 
permitted to play with them, or 
they showed plainly that they didn’t 
care to do so. There was a gap be- 
tween him and them. They felt 
that he was different in some way, 
and he felt it, too. 

There were two children—a boy 
and a girl of about his own age— 
who seemed more than willing to 
meet him halfway, and with whom 
he would have liked very much to 
form a friendship, but his aunts 
would not hear of it. Those chil- 
dren were always having a good 
time, doing all sorts of things not 
permitted to Manuel. Their father 
was with them a good deal, and he 
always made Manuel think of his 
own mother. They had moved into 
the village not long ago—from New 
York, Manuel had heard, though 
this meant nothing to him—and the 
father was an artist or something 
like it—whatever that meant. As 
he thought of them, Manuel became 
convinced of a sudden that Lorna 
and Sam were not in church that 
morning, but that in all likelihood 
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they were on the ponds skating, 
with their father, of course, who 
got as much fun out of it as the 
children. 

Again the boy’s vivid imagination 
carried him into a dream having all 
the poignancy of reality. He ac- 
tually saw Lorna and Sam in the 
brightly colored sweaters they 
sported when it was very cold, 
their cheeks aflame, their blue eyes 
shining, their lips slightly parted as 
they floated across the ice, and 
again he heard that sound of sharp 
steel cutting the brittle surface of 
the ice, but this time it was mingled 
with the tinkling of little bells... . 

But the bells were real. Once 
more the sound of them drew near- 
er, passed the house, and died out 
in the distance. They waked him 
out of his dream. 

His heart was beating very rap- 
idly and loudly. His mind was in a 
tumult. After a last shy glance at 
the image on the wall, he put one 
foot outside the bed cover, then the 
other, and a moment later he was 
dressing at top speed. 

He hardly knew what he was do- 
ing. All he knew clearly was that 
he must get out, that he had a right 
to get out, that his mother would 
not have prevented him from going, 
and that his mother must be right, 
in whatever she did. 

The door was locked downstairs, 
the front door, but it didn’t matter 
as the kitchen door was locked 
from within and could be opened 
easily. He would have to leave it 
unlocked when he left, and on this 
account he felt a little sorry, as he 
knew that it might upset Aunt Jane. 
She was always anxious to keep all 
doors locked against thieves and 
tramps, though no persons of that 
type had ever been seen in the vil- 


lage. ae 
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Taking his new skates from the 
wall, Manuel tiptoed downstairs 
just as if it had been a question of 
stealing away without being heard 
by his aunts. 

He moved as in a mist, but a mist 
that sparkled and tinkled. The day 
was all that he had dreamed. The 
sun was turning the snow on the 
trees into crystals and diamonds. 
The snow on the ground showed all 
sorts of wonderful colors and 
shadows. The air was like—well, 
like his mother’s smile as he could 
still recall it. 

Brazenly, without a thought of 
being seen, with his skates dangling 
enticingly against his left leg, he 
walked down the main road, past 
the church with its two white col- 
umns, past the schoolhouse, past 
the post office, up a little tree- 
framed side road, and on to the first 
pond. 

There, sure enough, he saw 
Lorna and Sam skating with their 
father just as he had seen them in 
his dream only a short while ago. 
They saw him, too, and stopped in 
evident surprise. Then all of them 
smiled welcomingly, and Lorna . 
raised her hand to him as she 
shouted: 

“Come on down here—it’s glo- 
rious!” 

“Yes, come on, Manuel,” urged 


her father, too. 


Manuel stopped and looked and 
yearned; the temptation was all but 
irresistible. One thought held him 
back—on that first pond he could 
be seen from the road. And he had 
recovered enough of his ordinary 
state of mind to recall that fact. 

So he smiled back at them, shook 
his head, and walked on toward the 
second and smaller pond, which was 
separated from the other one by a 
thin screen of trees. 
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“Say, old chap,” the father yelled 
after him, “there is a spring at one 
spot over there. Be careful!” 

Manuel turned for a moment and 
nodded comprehension. Yes, he 
had heard of it. He didn’t quite 
grasp the significance of it, but he 
would bear it in mind and be care- 
ful. 

Soon he was hidden from the oth- 
ers by the trees. There lay the 
pond—its surface still untouched— 
no one had skated on it yet, so he 
would be the first one to make 
funny white lines on its dark sur- 
face that glittered with innumerable 
burning gems like his window at 
home when the sun shone through 
its panes. 

That he might not be able to use 
his skates did not occur to him. He 
had watched other boys, and he 
felt sure of being able to do what 
he had seen them do. But the task 
of putting on the skates he found 
the most difficult he had ever un- 
dertaken. For a while it seemed 
hopeless. Finally, however, he 
thought that he had succeeded. 
Then he discovered that one of the 
skates was still loose, and he had to 
start all over again. When both 
felt quite firmly attached to his feet 
at last, his fingers were stiff and 
numb with cold, and they began to 
ache when he put on his mittens. 

Nevertheless he tried to stand up, 
and this, too, he found a task of un- 
suspected difficulty. Both feet gave 
way under him as if they had been 
broken at the ankles, and when he 
tried to straighten them out, they 
sort of tripped him, so that he was 
sent sprawling on all fours. 

By this time he was excited and 
a little irritated and quite forgetful 
of anything but his struggle with 
those recalcitrant feet. Time and 
time again he went down, knocking 
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his head, his elbows, his knees 
against the hard, cold ice, until sud- 
denly the ice became unexpectedly 
yielding, and he felt as if he were 
sinking down into a very soft feath- 
er bed. ... 

The next moment he was in the 
water, clinging to the edge of the 
ice, his legs feeling as if they 
weighed hundreds and hundreds of 
pounds. They were dragging him 
down—the surface of the ice was 
smooth as glass—he could get no 
hold with his hands, and he couldn’t 
use his nails because of the mit- 
tens.... 

But the unexpectedness of events 
continued. Out of nowhere ap- 
peared one rung of a ladder, then 
another, and then a whole ladder 
with a man on it. The man’s hand 
shot’ out and got a firm hold on 
Manuel’s cap and hair—then Man- 
uel felt the collar of his jacket in 
the same grip—he was being pulled 
toward the man on the ladder, while 
his legs grew heavier and heavier. 
At last the ladder was right under 
him—and then he heard or saw 
nothing more. 

When he came to himself again, 
he was wrapped in a heavy coat 
and lying in the arms of Lorna’s 
and Sam’s father, whose face bent 
over him anxiously. It seemed to 
Manuel as if those eyes peering into 
his own were the eyes of the man 
on the cross... . 

“It was very wicked of me, I 
guess,” he managed to whisper. 
The eyes looking into his own mere- 
ly smiled and a glass was put to 
his lips. Something hot was poured 
down his throat. And once more 
he ceased to see or hear anything 
at all.... 

A second time he woke—in his 
own bed—finding both his aunts in 
the room together with a strange 
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man. As he opened his eyes, he 
heard Aunt Jane utter a little cry— 
a funny little cry that made him 
hold out his hand and whisper: 

“Mamma!” 

He could feel a warm drop on his 
hand. Then he heard the piping 
voice of Aunt Judy: 

“How you have scared us, Man- 
ney. But then you have been pun- 
ished for it.” 

Some one else—the man—began 
to speak in a very low voice. Man- 
uel caught only a couple of words, 
but they sounded so funny that 
they made him smile. 

“New money,” the man said sev- 
eral times. 

And then the man was gone... 
everything was gone. ... 

After that Manuel slept and 
dreamed. Sometimes he thought 
himself awake, but still he dreamed, 
and always the dream was the 
same. 

He was trying to pull a pair of 
very heavy legs out of the water 
barrel by the kitchen door. They 
were his own legs, but they were 
not attached to his body as they 
used to be. He pulled and pulled, 
and the more he pulled the more 
they weighed. And all he had to 
pull with was his breath. It hurt 
him very much, but he had to get 
those legs out of the water. His 
mother was there and told him that 
he must, or he would never see her 
again—and he had to do it with his 
breath—and always the legs would 
slide back into the water again, and 
each time they slid away from him, 
they did so with a peculiar crack- 
ling sound—and he knew that this 
sound was made by his breath as it 
slid out of his throat after the 
legs. ... 

At last, however, he woke up 
completely, with a snap, as if a fa- 
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miliar voice had called out his 
name very urgently. He could see 
every part of the room, though the 
light was very faint. The window 
was covered up, and the light came 
from a candle standing on a little 
table beside his bed, a table he had 
never seen before. Several bottles 
and boxes were on the table, too. 
He heard something, a sound re- 
sembling what he had been hearing 
all the time in his dreams, but it 
came no longer from within him- 
self as it had done before. 

Looking around to see where this 
strange sound came from, he dis- 
covered Aunt Judy in a big arm- 
chair at the foot of the bed. Her 
big, moonlike face was turned up- 
ward. Her mouth was wide open, 
and the sound came from her 
mouth. Then Manuel knew that 
she was asleep and snoring, and he 
smiled a little. 

Looking around again, he found 
the man on the cross gone from the 
wall, and he was about to call out 
to Aunt Judy in order to learn what 
had become of it, if any one had 
dared to take it away in spite of his 
father’s commands, when his atten- 
tion was attracted by a couple of © 
children whom he had not noticed 
until then. They were Lorna and 
Sam, but they were dressed only in 
their white night clothes, and they 
were perched on the footpiece of the 
bed. 

There they sat, leaning their 
chins in their hands and smiling 
pleasantly at him. And he smiled 
back, wondering how they could be 
there, and how they could sit like 
that on the edge of the footpiece, 
and how their nighties could look 
so strangely white and shining. 

“Hullo, Manuel,” said Lorna after 
a while, and her eyes twinkled in a 
funny way that made Manuel feel 
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happy all over. “You must get up.” 

“I can’t,” replied Manuel. “I 
guess I must be sick.” 

“You have been,” Lorna ex- 
plained. “But now you are all 
right, and you must get up and 
come with us.” 

“Why?” demanded Manuel. 

“*’Cause some one is waiting for 
you,” Sam putin. “Some one you 
like very much.” 


“Mamma?” Manuel _ suggested 
questionably. 
Sam nodded. Then he added 


mysteriously: “Some one else, too.” 

“The man on the cross?” Manuel 
ventured. 

Again Sam nodded. 

“But I can’t get out,” Manuel 
protested, feeling sorry that he 
couldn’t. 

“Oh, yes, you can,” Lorna broke 
in. “We'll show you how. All you 
have to do is to get up and come 
along.” 

Then he noticed for the first time 
that both Lorna and Sam had big 
white wings on their shoulders. 
Even as Lorna spoke, they shook 
their wings lightly and rose into the 
air. 

“But I have no wings,” Manuel 
wailed. 

“How do you know?” Lorna 
asked, smiling roguishly at him. 
“Come on now, or your Aunt Judy 
will wake up before we get away.” 

“Are you sure?” Manuel stam- 
mered, hot with eagerness, “are you 
sure that it won’t be wicked for me 
to go away again?” 

“Not when you are called,” Lorna 
answered more soberly. 

Then Manuel rose to his feet. 
His legs were very weak under him, 
just as when he tried to skate, but 
he felt very light, and in another 
moment he found himself floating 
above the bed. Lorna and Sam 
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took hold of his hands as if to help 
him, and soon all three of them rose 
upwards ... higher and higher. .. . 

He wondered what had become of 
the ceiling, but as he did so, he 
caught sight of the house where he 
had lived—it was far beneath him, 
looking very small and abandoned. 

Farther and farther they went... 
higher and higher . . . faster and 
faster ... at first through a thick, 
milky mist that hid the earth from 
them ... then through a thinner 
mist that was like richest sunlight 
and more fragrant than Aunt Jane’s 
roses on a dewy summer morn- 
ae 

“Here we are,” he heard Lorna 
say after a long, long while, when 
he had begun to wonder whether he 
wouldn’t get very tired before their 
journey came to an end. And as 
she spoke, both she and Sam van- 
ished out of sight. 

Manuel was walking by himself 
on a bed of little white clouds, white 
as snow and soft as softest down, or 
as newly picked lamb’s wool. He 
was so excited by the feel of those 
little clouds under his bare feet that 
he did not notice anything else un- 
til he heard a marvelously sweet 
voice speaking to him: 

“Hullo, Manuel!” 

Looking up in a startled manner, 
Manuel discovered a tall and slender 
man standing right before him on a 
somewhat larger cloud that was 
pink, and glittered as if the sun had 
been shining through it from be- 
neath. The face of that man was 
familiar to him. It was the face of 
the man on the cross, looking kind- 
er and gentler and sweeter than he 
had ever seen it before. But now 
there was no cross in sight, and the 
man had on a blue robe that shone 
as Manuel had sometimes seen the 
sky shine on very bright autumn 
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days, and around his head he wore 
a ring of burning gold instead of 
the crown of thorns. For a moment 
Manuel saw all those things, and 
then he saw nothing but the man’s 
eyes, deeper than the village ponds 
when there was no light in the 
sky, full of a tenderness that made 
Manuel wish to laugh and cry at 
the same time, and sparkling with 
a merriment so contagious that 
Manuel forgot to cry and began to 
laugh outright, until tears came in- 
to his eyes and he could stand it no 
longer. 

“Come with me,” said the man, 
and his voice made a music more 
heavenly than Manuel had ever 
heard even in his most wonderful 
dreams. 

“Where?” asked Manuel, not be- 
cause he needed to be told, but be- 
cause he wanted again to hear the 
beautiful voice. 

The man’s lips shaped words 
which Manuel understood without 
really hearing them. Then the man 
began to grow, tremendously, and 
to become indistinct as he grew, 
until he was like an enormous cloud 
and the only thing Manuel saw 
clearly was that pair of deep, smil- 
ing, tender eyes. But these eyes, 
he suddenly realized, belonged to a 
woman, and not toa man. She was 
draped in a robe of radiant green 
and stood on a white beach beside 
a very blue lake, holding out her 
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arms toward him. Into those arms 
Manuel ran with a little involuntary 
cry of joy. 

“My baby boy,” he heard her say 
as her arms closed about him, and 
he remembered having heard those 
words before, sometime, some- 
where. They filled him with a hap- 
piness that was like pain in its 
acuteness ... until he felt very tired 
... blissfully tired ... and he knew 
he must be falling asleep again... 
within those soft arms, the pressure 
of which he could still feel about 
him, more and more closely. .. . 

Just as he was dropping off com- 
pletely, he heard a whisper . . . the 
faintest of whispers ... and it might 
have come from his own lips: 

“Is this Spain?” 


“Oh, Jane!” Aunt Judy piped in 
her thinnest voice. “Oh, Jane, I am 
afraid ... Oh, Jane, I think .. . Oh, 
come quick, Jane... .” 

Aunt Jane came in her night 
dress and took one look at the little 
face as white as the pillow on which 
it rested. Then she fell on her 
knees beside the bed. , 

“Is he dead?” Aunt Judy wailed. 
“Oh, tell me, is he dead?” Then 
her voice changed and grew quiet- 
er: “Poor boy .. . his punishment 
was hard, indeed!” 

“Oh, God,” Aunt Jane moaned be- 
tween sobs, “too hard... too hard!” 








THE THEATER IN GERMANY 


By I. J. SEMPER 


E theater as a democratic in- 

stitution with an educational 
aim survives to-day in Germany, 
but practically nowhere else. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the Ger- 
man theater is the most important, 
the most interesting and the most 
influential in the world at the pres- 
ent time. The German people as a 
whole still retain the medieval idea 
of the stage; they look upon it as a 
medium of culture; they go to the 
theater, not for amusement merely, 
but for a liberal education. Almost 
every German city of any size boasts 
of a theater endowed by the state 
or by the municipality or by a group 
of individuals, with a resident com- 
pany of actors and a repertoire of 
all the great classic plays. The Ger- 
man people are taxed to support 
their theaters just as we are taxed 
to support our schools. In Germany 
the state exercises some control over 
the leading theaters with the result 
that they are conducted, not by 
business men whose one aim is to 
make money, but by artistic direc- 
tors who are keenly interested in 
producing plays that possess an ed- 
ucational value. In a German city 
of any size it is possible to see prac- 
tically all the great masterpieces of 
drama during the course of a single 
season. The tourist who travels 
through Germany when the theatri- 
cal season is at its height, will see 
advertised in the different cities 
through which he passes perform- 
ances of plays by all the prominent 
dramatists — Sophocles, Euripides, 
Shakespeare, Calderon, Moliére, 
Goethe, Schiller, Oscar Wilde, Ber- 
nard Shaw and Eugene O’Néeill. 


State or municipal control also 
signifies that the prices of admis- 
sion are kept down so that people 
of ordinary means can attend the 
plays. Of course, the German peo- 
ple have their musical comedies and 
their movies, but the significant 
thing is that they still regard the 
theater as a great educational insti- 
tution, and that they are willing to 
make sacrifices to see beautiful 
pleys staged in an artistic manner. 
It is this that makes the German 
theater unique in the world to-day. 

For concrete evidence of the esti- 
mation in which the German people 
hold drama, one has only to exam- 
ine the stately buildings in which 
they stage their plays. In recent 
years many fine theaters have been 
erected in Germany. The German 
architects have completely revolu- 
tionized the theater-building art, 
and for sheer beauty of structural 
lines theaters like the Court of 
Stuttgart and the Volksbiihne of 
Berlin surpass anything else in the 
rest of Europe. The new German 
theaters are built with a steep floor 
incline and with almost straight 
rows of seats, such an arrangement 
affording a clear view of the stage 
from every seat. There are no 
aisles in the German theaters, for 
the spectators enter, not from the 
rear as in America, but through 
doors in the side-walls. An audi- 
ence can leave the Prince Regent 
Theater of Munich, with its six 
doors in each side-wall, more quick- 
ly than an American audience can 
leave an American theater, and in a 
more orderly manner. It is claimed 
that a German theater, with a seat- 
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ing capacity of three thousand, can 
be emptied in a single minute, an 
obvious advantage in case of fire. 
Every German theater is equipped 
with a large, beautiful lobby. Be- 
tween acts the entire audience 
leaves the auditorium and retires to 
the lobby for exercise and refresh- 
ments. Playgoing in Germany is a 
serious business, and between acts 
the playgoer likes to promenade, to 
discuss the play with his friends, 
and to have etvas zu essen und etvas 
zu trinken. 

The Volksbiihne Theater of Ber- 
lin is a typical example of a Ger- 
man theater used in a democratic 
way for educational purposes. The 
striking front of this massive struc- 
ture rises across the end of a long 
narrow street that cuts through the 
working-people’s quarter of Berlin. 
This theater, built during the war 
at a cost of $600,000, is the hand- 
somest theater in Berlin. The most 
remarkable thing about this theater, 
however, is that it is actually owned 
by its audience. A society of work- 
ing-people, numbering over 180,000 
members, built the theater, hires the 
actors, and controls the policy. The 
members of this society enjoy the 
privilege of attending the best plays 
at the low price of one mark—about 
twenty-five cents. Here we have 
proof that drama is the most demo- 
cratic of the fine arts and that it can 
be used to-day to educate the people 
at large just as it was used in the 
Middle Ages by the Catholic Church. 
The motto over the facade of the 
Volksbiihne Theater proclaims this 
truth: Die Kunst dem Volke (The 
Art for the People). 

The Grosses Schauspielhaus of 
Berlin represents another attempt 
to bring drama to the masses of the 
people. It is the largest theater in 
the world, covering an entire city 
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block and seating five thousand peo- 
ple. Its huge size makes it possible 
to provide cheap seats for a large 
number of spectators. Max Rein- 
hardt opened this theater in 1920 
with Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, 
which he staged with a cast of four 
hundred performers. The stage of 
the Grosses Schauspielhaus shows a 
return to the simplicity of the Eliza- 
bethan stage. It is a combination 
of the modern picture-frame box 
stage with Shakespeare’s big, bare 
platform-stage. It is only on a dou- 
ble stage of this kind that a spec- 
tacle play can be handled effective- 
ly. An outer stage like that of the 
Grosses Schauspielhaus becomes a 
necessity when it is a question of 
staging a mob scene or a procession 
scene. 

The German theater, judged from 
the standpoint of structure, organ- 
ization and backstage machinery, is 
a highly developed institution for 
bringing drama within the reach of 
the common people. But, after all, 
“the play is the thing,” and the ed- 
ucational value of any modern the- 
ater is to be measured by the type 
of play it most frequently produces. 
And here let Shakespeare be the 
touchstone. Shakespeare is not only 
the world’s supreme dramatist; he 
is not only a poet of matchless beau- 
ty and power; he is also a noble ed- 
ucator and a great moral teacher. 
Such is the pronouncement of Car- 
dinal Newman: “there is no mis- 
taking in his works on which side 
lies the right; Satan is not made a 
hero; nor Cain a victim; pride is 
pride, and vice is vice.” One of the 
most remarkable things in the en- 
tire history of drama is the appro- 
priation of Shakespeare by the Ger- 
man nation. He has been trans- 
lated by their best writers, and he 
enjoys a marvelous popularity on 
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the German stage. In the year 
1927, according to the figures listed 
in the Shakespeare Jahrbuch, twen- 
ty-eight of his thirty-seven plays 
were produced, the total number of 
performances being 1,683, an aver- 
age of four Shakespearean represen- 
tations every day of the year for 
Germany. These figures are all the 
more impressive when we remem- 
ber that they are based, not on long 
runs in the metropolitan centers, 
but on a nation-wide production of 
Shakespeare’s plays. There were, 
for example, 236 performances of 
Twelfth Night by thirty-four differ- 
ent companies, and 208 perform- 
ances of The Taming of the Shrew 
by thirty-one different companies. 
Some of Germany’s leading stage 
directors have made their reputa- 
tions by producing Shakespeare. 
Such a one is Max Reinhardt, per- 
haps the greatest master of stage- 
craft in the world to-day, who is 
known in this country chiefly for 
his production of The Miracle, a 
stupendous pantomime-pageant re- 
quiring a cast of nine hundred per- 
formers. He is not a Catholic, and 
yet he has praised the Church in 
the public press for the exquisite 
and inspiring use she makes of art, 
music and beautiful ceremonies in 
the celebration of the Mass. And 
he knows the history of drama. In 
one of his books, he writes: “The 
Church, especially the Catholic 
Church, is the very cradle of our 
modern theater.” In Germany his 
chief title to fame rests upon his 
many beautiful revivals of Shake- 
speare’s plays. His production of 
Julius Czsar at the Grosses Schau- 
spielhaus ran for almost a year, and 
his production of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream was given over a 
thousand times in Germany. 
Another director, who, like Rein- 
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hardt, has revolutionized the stag- 
ing of Shakespeare’s plays, is Leo- 
pold Jessner of the Berlin State 
Theater. His production of Rich- 
ard III, was the most effective rep- 
resentation of a Shakespearean play 
that the writer has ever seen. Jess- 
ner used only three dominant colors 
in his settings and costumes—black, 
red and white—and yet he achieved 
some startling symbolic effects. The 
play opened with Richard, a gro- 
tesque, evil figure in black, standing 
in a blaze of light against a black 
curtain. A simple setting of som- 
ber walls and dark hangings stood 
during the entire performance. 
The blackness of death broods over 
Shakespeare’s tragedy. During the 
course of the action ten of the lead- 
ing characters meet violent ends. 
Hence, black the color of death was 
the dominant note of the setting. 
About the middle of the play Rich- 
ard appears as king, and here Jess- 
ner introduced a striking change. 
When the curtain rose on Richard’s 
coronation, a high flight of steps 
draped in red and placed in the very 
center of the stage drew every eye. 
The scene began with the entrance 
of Richard’s attendants. These at- 
tendants costumed in red rushed in, 
mounted the steps one above the 
other in two rows at the outer 
edges, and then flung themselves 
flat on their faces. The stage was 
now set for Richard’s first appear- 
ance as king. The actor who played 
the part of the bloodthirsty tyrant 
had changed his costume of black 
to one of red, and he now entered, 
carrying a golden crown sur- 
mounted by a red velvet top-piece. 
He marched slowly across the stage, 
mounted the steps, and then, when 
he had reached the top platform, 
turned and solemnly placed the 
crown on his head. The symbolism 
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of this simple but striking corona- 
tion scene in two colors becomes 
plain when we recall that Richard 
achieves the throne by wading to it 
through an ocean of blood—the 
blood of his victims. Over the en- 
tire setting with its black back- 
ground, its blood-red steps, its 
blood-red attendants, and its blood- 
red king, Jessner had written so 
that all could read them the words 
—“death” and “blood.” Shake- 
speare’s play ends with the victory 
of the virtuous Richmond and the 
defeat of the villainous Richard. 
In Jessner’s production Richmond 
brought the performance to a fitting 
conclusion, costumed as a crusader, 
in white against a white back- 
ground, thus symbolizing the tri- 
umph of white virtue over the black 
night of evil and the red blood of 
crime. 

Shakespeare reigns supreme on 
the German stage; and Shakespeare, 
if we believe Carlyle, both in the 
form and the content of his plays 
was the outcome and the flowering 
of the Catholic ages of faith. The 
German theater has established an 
even more intimate contact with 
medieval ideals of life and literature 
through its many revivals in recent 
years of the old Catholic morality 
play, Everyman. This play, which 
we do not see on the American pro- 
fessional stage any more, is a stock 
piece in the repertory of all the 
leading playhouses in Germany, and 
it is staged a number of times dur- 
ing the year in every city of any 
size. It is significant that it was 
among the half-dozen plays staged 
by Max Reinhardt and his German 
company in New York a year ago. 
Both the English Everyman and the 
German Jedermann are translations 
from a Dutch original written by a 
monk about the year 1495. The 
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play first saw light in an age when 
it was the accepted custom on 
the part of clerics to utilize the 
stage as a medium of teaching and 
enforcing the great truths of the 
Catholic faith. The author of 
Everyman had an instinctive feel- 
ing for dramatic situations and 
beautiful language, and he has suc- 
ceeded in giving us the most vivid 
and the most moving presentment 
of Catholic doctrine on death and 
its tremendous issues that we have 
in the form of drama. In far more 
striking fashion than a retreat mas- 
ter he drives home the chief points 
of his argument: that death waits 
on the pleasure of no man, that man 
leaves the world as naked as he en- 
tered it, that life is given to man in 
trust, that man must lean upon the 
sacraments, and that death is a 
golden door opening into the new 
life which God has prepared for 
those who love Him. 

This intensely Catholic play is 
substantially the same in the Eng- 
lish and the German version. The 
German version, however, has been 
revised by the poet and dramatist, 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal, who has . 
elaborated some of the incidents in 
the original play. The most notice- 
able difference between the two ver- 
sions is in the manner of handling 
the scene in which Death appears 
to Everyman. Here, it would seem, 
Hofmannsthal has made a change 
for the better. In the English ver- 
sion this incident takes place short- 
ly after the opening of the play; in 
the German version it is postponed 
for dramatic reasons. Everyman is 
first shown to us at the height of 
his prosperity, eating, drinking and 
making merry, with no thought of 
the morrow. The first half of the 
play is made to culminate in an 
elaborate banquet scene, and there 
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is music and dancing and the sound 
of revelry by night. Everyman, 
crowned with flowers and _ sur- 
rounded by his boon companions, 
sits in the place of honor, and the 
merrymaking waxes fast and furi- 
ous. It is at this point that Death 
enters silently from behind and 
lays his cold and clammy hand on 
the neck of Everyman. Then comes 
an almost instantaneous change. 
The friends of Everyman desert 
him in the twinkling of an eye, and 
he is left to face Death over the glit- 
tering vanities of a banquet table. 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal, without 
doing great violence to the old 
morality play, has thus given to the 
entrance of Death, which in the 
English version does not possess 
any special dramatic emphasis, a 
terrific ironic implication, making 
of it by the skillful use of contrast a 
vivid commentary on the Scriptural 
text that death comes like a thief in 
the night when man least expects 
him. 

The writer had the good fortune 
to see a famous production of Jeder- 
mann, that of the Neues Schauspiel- 
haus of Dresden. The director 
staged the play with a semi-circular 
scene of pointed Gothic arches, with 
black curtains hung between the 
pillars. He used those medieval ca- 
thedral arches with their somber 
black hangings to suggest and to 
symbolize the deeply religious tone 
of the play. The dominant note of 
the play is death, but the blackness 
of death is not entirely unrelieved, 
for, let us remember, Everyman dies 
a happy death. The play ends on a 
joyous note, and here the Dresden 
director achieved a charming sym- 
bolic effect. Near the end of the 
play, when Everyman goes to con- 
fession, performs his penance and 
descends into the tomb, the black 
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curtains between the pillars were 
drawn aside, and through the lofty 
Gothic arches the audience gazed 
upon the blue heavens and the shin- 
ing stars—a background perfect in 
its symbolism for the departure of 
a Christian soul from this world. 
The German directors as a class 
not only give their public the best 
plays, but they stage these plays in 
an artistic and significant manner. 
A great drama can be spoiled by 
poor staging, and it can be helped 
immensely by good staging. Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones states the funda- 
mental principle governing the use 
of scenery, lighting and properties, 
when he says: “While the scenery 
of a play is truly important, it 
should be so important that the au- 
dience should forget that it is pres- 
ent. There should be a fusion be- 
tween the play and the scenery. 
Scenery isn’t there to be looked at, 
it’s really there to be forgotten.” 
Scenic effects, no matter how beau- 
tiful they are in themselves, are 
meaningless, unless they put us in- 
to the mood of the play and help us 
to realize its significance. The av- 
erage American producer clutters 
up his stage with elaborate devices 
of every description, all of which 
tend to take attention away from 
the play. The best German direc- 
tors are known not by what they 
put into a scene but by what they 
leave out. Simplicity governs their 
productions, and they use scenic 
and lighting effects for their sug- 
gestive and symbolic values, to 
stress the important things in the 
play and to create an atmosphere 
proper to it. It is for this reason 
that they are able to produce the 
great classic dramas at a tenth of 
the cost which is required to mount 
the same plays in America. The 
writer witnessed a play in Dresden, 
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one scene of which called for a mas- 
sive Greek temple. The German di- 
rector, instead of building a Greek 
temple out of painted wood and 
canvas, which at best would have 
been a very tawdry affair, took for 
granted that the audience could see 
with the eye of their imagination 
whatever he might suggest to them 
in a striking manner. He hung his 
stage with black curtains, and 
against this black background he 
placed three massive white pillars. 
In other words, he gave his audi- 
ence one striking detail of the tem- 
ple, and he asked them to build the 
rest of it themselves. There you 
have beautiful simplicity combined 
with potent suggestiveness. 

A year ago, when Max Rein- 
hardt’s troupe played in New York, 
Americans were afforded an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a company of Ger- 
man actors at close range in a typ- 
ical repertoire of German plays. 
Alexander Moissi, Germany’s lead- 
ing actor, who headed the company, 
furnished an object lesson to Amer- 
ican actors, when, having played the 
title-réle in Everyman, he then ap- 
peared in the comparatively minor 
part of Oberon in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. This sort of thing 
simply isn’t done on the American 
stage. When we speak about Ger- 
many’s leading actors and actresses, 
we must not confuse the German 
system with the star system which 
prevails in America. In America 
the star system rules—a system un- 
der which the leading actor becomes 
more important than the play in 
which he appears, and even more 
important than the author who 
wrote the play. In Germany, the 
actors, no matter how capable, are 
never exploited as stars. They have 
what is called the ensemble system 
of acting. The actors strive for 
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teamwork; they exist for the play. 
No one actor in the case is played 
up at the expense of the others; 
each is a part of the whole, and the 
whole is more important than the 
parts. And the German actor seeks 
to interpret the particular rdéle 
which is assigned to him in the 
spirit in which it was conceived and 
planned by the author. The writer 
has seen three different productions 
of The Merchant of Venice on the 
German stage, and in each case he 
was able to say of the actor who 
played the part of Shylock: 


“This is the Jew 
That Shakespeare drew.” 


Shakespeare never intended Shy- 
lock to be regarded as a hero or a 
martyr. He wanted his spectators 
to hate Shylock and to laugh at him. 
Our American actors interpret the 
part as if Shylock were a great trag- 
ic figure, a man “more sinned 
against than sinning,” the Lincoln 
of the Jews. The German actors 
do not shed any crocodile tears over 
Shylock. They follow Shakespeare 
in making him a grimly comic char- 
acter, a hard, merciless, revengeful 
Jew. 


No description of the theater in 
Germany would be complete with- 
out some allusion to the most fa- 
mous dramatic representation in 
the world—the Passion Play of 
Oberammergau. The little village 
of Oberammergau, with a popula- 
tion of eighteen hundred people, 
nestles in a most picturesque valley 
in the heart of the Bavarian Alps, 
and it is thus isolated from the out- 
er world. It has preserved with lit- 
tle change the old Catholic customs 
of the Middle Ages, and among 
them the custom of presenting plays 
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based on the life of Christ. In the 
Middle Ages almost every village in 
Bavaria had its Passion Play. The 
Passion Play of Oberammergau, 
therefore, is a direct inheritance 
from the old religious drama of the 
Middle Ages. In its present form it 
was instituted as the result of a re- 
ligious vow made in 1633 when the 
village was ravaged by pestilence. 
The villagers undertook to enact 
the Passion Play every tenth year, 
if the plague should cease. And 
with only few interruptions the play 
has been given at Oberammergau 
for almost four hundred years. The 
people of the village have sturdy 
bodies and comely faces; they are 
direct and dignified; they are un- 
affected and devout in the practice 
of their faith. They possess all the 
qualities which come from close as- 
sociation with a mountainous coun- 
try, qualities which have been tem- 
pered and refined by a high de- 
gree of Catholic culture. The influ- 
ence of Catholic tradition is shown 
in their countenances, in their con- 
versation, and above all in their 
gentle and dignified bearing. 
Pictures, stereopticon slides, and 
the like, can give only a faint idea 
of the dramatic, the beautiful, the 
pathetic appeal made by the Pas- 
sion Play. Throughout the eight 
hours of the performance of June 
29, 1922, which the writer attended, 
the vast audience, representing prac- 
tically every nationality was silent 
and absorbed. All present were evi- 
dently deeply impressed; tears came 
into the eyes of many; there was 
not a single attempt at applause. It 
was a silent multitude that trooped 
out of the playhouse at noon. At 
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two o’clock every person was back 
in his seat. A striking incident oc- 
curred at the close of the perform- 
ance. General Ludendorff, who in 
1922 was the popular idol of Ba- 
varia, attended the performance of 
June 29th. As he left the theater 
he was recognized, and a number of 
persons in the vast silent throng be- 
gan to cheer. The effect was as if 
some invisible power had struck 
every person in the crowd a blow in 
the face; and with one voice the 
multitude hushed the admirers of 
General Ludendorff into silence. 
The whole incident was an eloquent 
testimonial to the power of the Pas- 
sion Play. 

The Passion Play is concrete 
proof of the proposition that our 
modern theater originated in the 
Catholic Church of the Middle Ages. 
The Catholic Church of the Middle 
Ages taught the modern world the 
art of staging plays. In the begin- 
ning under the auspices of the 
Church drama performed an educa- 
tional function. The modern the- 
ater, if we except Germany, has for- 
gotten its origins, and as a conse- 
quence it has almost entirely de- 
generated into a place of rather vul- 
gar amusement. To-day, the Ger- 
man stage is practically the only 
stage in the world which is still in 
touch with the Middle Ages, and 
because of this it remains a cultural 
institution with high aims and 
ideals. The German nation is the 
only nation in the world to-day that 
can point to a vast multitude of 
theaters catering to the people as a 
whole and possessing repertoires of 
all the best plays staged in an artis- 
tic manner. 








FORGETTING 


By BARBARA BLAKE 


I THOUGHT the gray of English skies, 
The quiet English ways, 

The deep, mysterious London fog, 
The Thames faint drifting haze; 


The Abbey, its remembered Dead, 

The Mall, the Hampton maze, 

Would give my weary mind new thoughts, 
To fill the winter days. 


I theught the blue Italian lakes 
Bearing rose wingéd barque 
‘Beneath the purple mountains 
Golden crested before dark; 


The white cross conquering deadly heights, 
The faithful cypress tree, 

Would fill my aching memory, 

Leaving no place for thee. 


I thought the patient courage 
Of lovely, gallant France, 
Her sorrow unforgotten 
Beneath her laughing glance; 


Her charming graceful children, 
Her soaring arch and spire, 
Would overflow my empty heart 
With love and high desire. 


But the beauty I have seen 
Remains dim and like a dream 
Above my aching loneliness 
For thee. 
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By MICHAEL MONAHAN 


(Non omnis moriar: “Not all of me shall die.”) 


So, Horace, they have found the 
spot, 
Your hoc erat in votis, 
Where by the Muses unforgot, 
You shunned proud Roma’s no- 
tice; 
Content to work your vein benign, 
To have enough and spare it, 
A crust of bread, a cup of wine, 
And Cynara to share it. 


Here, with your vines and bleating 
flock 
By friendly Faunus tended, 

Your Sabine aging in the crock, 
Your days from ill defended,— 
What happy care to weave the line 

That ever fresh delights us, 
Though Rome so long has ceased to 
shine, 
And History affrights us! 


Here Venus came, her black-eyed 
boy, 
And Mercury, oft bidden, 
With smiling Youth and careless 
Joy, 
To make a feast unchidden. 
And graver gods looked jocund on, 
Nor recked lest mortals see ’em— 
Alack for those fair revels gone, 
Noctes cenzque deim! 


So when the blushing Autumn fell, 
And all the hills were golden, 
And Bacchus walked the happy 
dell, 
Of your clear eyes beholden,— 
Euvoe!—what joy your bosom 
smote 
To mark the gracious plenty!— 
*Twas then you sent that little note, 
And Tyndar came non lente. 


Horace! forgive this idle strain 
From one who long hath owned 
thee 
Chief minstrel of the lyric vein, 
And his best hours hath loaned 


thee. 
What armor for the breast like 

thine, 
When cares crowd fast and 

faster! 


What roses in thy festive line 
When Joy again is master! 


And this I know—the far world 
o’er 
One pulse of love is fleeting, 
And men look to Italia’s shore, 
The pleasant tale repeating: 
His little house—his Sabine farm— 
The hillside and the river: 
There beat his kindly heart and 
warm, 
There died—to live forever! 


JDEFORE leaving Rome seven 

years ago—our first visit to the 
Eternal City—we cast a few small 
coins into the Fountain of Trevi, 
which ancient and genial rite in- 
duces the hope of a return. It so 
turned out auspiciously in our case 
—faith is of great use to one in 
Rome; and just four years later, 
quite beyond our expectations, we 
found ourselves again strolling 
along the Via Sacra. Therefore we 
make grateful and profound obei- 
sance to the memory of the good 
Pope Clement XII. to whom Rome 
owes this beautiful fountain; called 
the Fountain of Trevi because it 
stands in the middle of three main 
streets, near the Quirinal. 
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Now, on our first visit to Rome, 
we were sorely disappointed at be- 
ing unable to locate the famous Sa- 
bine Farm of Horace, our preferred 
poet of antiquity,—say rather the 
always contemporary Quintus Hora- 
tius Flaccus. Yet the site of the 
farm had been discovered in 1914, 
accurately measured and authenti- 
cated by the foremost archeologists 
of Rome. The news was flashed 
over the world, and for one slight 
result drew from us the verses 

. standing at the head of this article. 

But we could get no exact informa- 
tion as to Horace’s iste angulus or 
Sabine pied-d-ierre. Even the om- 
niscient and ubiquitous Mr. Cook 
failed us—quite evidently the hordes 
of tourists were not interested in 
the son of Apulia, or contented 
themselves with a fleeting glance at 
his rather undistinguished bust in 
the Vatican Gallery, which one 
would be apt to ignore but for the 
catalogue identification. 

Being again in Rome, I deter- 
mined to make it my principal busi- 
ness to look up the ancient home of 
Horace, hallowed by the thoughts of 
so many generations of scholars 
who have cherished his classic page. 
Once more all the old difficulties 
rose full-armed against me. But 
now I had a sure clue to go upon, 
in the shape of a delightful little 
book entitled Horace at Tibur and 
the Sabine Farm, by Professor G. H. 
Hallam, late Master at Harrow and 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Perhaps a more 
valuable and interesting work, for 
its so small number of pages, has 
never been published. It is now 
known to scholars the world over, 
and has elicited many tributes of 
praise for the veteran humanist 
who writes with a freshness and 
vivacity that give no hint of his age. 
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In the said opuscule, condensed 
to a true Horatian brevity, Mr. Hal- 
lam describes the farm in text and 
picture, also his own house at Tiv- 
oli (the ancient Tibur of the Hora- 
tian poems) which he believes to 
have been the home of Horace in 
his later years. 

Upon inquiry, we learned that 
Mr. Hallam, a robust octogenarian, 
was at the moment enjoying a vaca- 
tion in England. This was a “fac- 
er,” since in an unflagging seven 
days’ hunt I could find nor hair nor 
hide of anybody competent to show 
me the farm. True, the fame of our 
poet is still very great, and the 
monumentum ere perennius gives 
no sign of decay. But after twenty 
centuries certain purely mundane 
and temporary details are apt to be- 
come obscure. 

Then began for me a glorious ad- 
venture—I trust the reader is Hora- 
tian enough to share my enthusi- 
asm. We were in the first days of 
August, but the summer was un- 
usually mild, for Rome; and having 
just come from southern Spain, I 
could not ask anything better. The 
City swarmed with tourists, most- 
ly Americans of the gentler sex, 
many of them being teachers on an 
educational holiday. They invaded 
the Vatican, overran the Forum, 
thronged into St. Peter’s, filled great 
spaces of the Colosseum, threatened 
to carry off Hawthorne’s Marble 
Faun from the Capitoline Museum, 
skirmished wildly and agitatedly 
from Aventine to Esquiline, while 
everywhere amongst them one 
heard the strident tones and synco- 
pated English of the native cicerone. 
They startled old Rome with their 
smart independence and confident 
modernity, which prompted a Ro- 
man gentleman to ask me wonder- 
ingly, “Where are the husbands, 
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the brothers, the male protectors of 
all these women?” And he grinned 
sourly when I explained that 
many of the ladies were self-sup- 
porting, while the husbands of oth- 
ers labored at home to provide the 
wherewithal for this foreign tour. 
No doubt my Roman friend was 
thinking of the Sabine women 
whose affair was settled right over 
there near the Colosseum. I gladly 
left my admired compatriots the 
scene and went to look for Horace. 

Tivoli, situate about eighteen 
miles to the northeast of Rome, 
amid the low hills of the Sabine 
country, is the identical Tibur de- 
scribed by Horace in a famous ode 
(Lib. II-6) : 


“Tibur Argeo positum colono 
Sit mex sedes utinam senectz 
Sit modus lasso et viarum 

Militizque!” 


“Tibur built for its Argive found- 
er, would that it might be the haven 
of my old age, weary of the roads 
and the hard military service.” 


A small and leisurely railway 
takes you to Tivoli. On the train I 
made inquiry of some fellow-pas- 
sengers, and they at once became 
eagerly interested, Italian fashion, 
in my quest, since it concerned 
Orazio Flacco, you understand. 
They mentioned a man who would 
know all about the farm, being at- 
tached as a guide at the Villa 
Hadriana, only a short distance 
from Tivoli. Reaching our destina- 
tion, this person was seen on the 
platform, when my new friends 
rushed upon and seized him as if 
he was wanted for a capital crime. 
As he spoke English I hastened to 
explain this business to his appar- 
ent relief, while our friends contrib- 
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uted an impressive fury of tone and 
gesticulation. Then came a sort of 
anticlimax, which again threatened 
the peace. Our man informed us 
that he was unable to guide me to 
the farm, since he had never been 
there. The look of our friends be- 
tokened an explosion, a crescendo 
or something violent, when again I 
interposed: “At least you can take 
me to Mr. Hallam’s house?” 

Yes, he could do that; with which 
we were perforce content, and I en- 
gaged him for the rest of the day. 
I suspect he had few better days in 
the season. Perhaps they were all 
playing the Americano! 

Mr. Hallam’s house at Tivoli, 
which he takes on no slight grounds 
to have been during nineteen years 
the home of Horace, is fully and 
felicitously described in the book 
already mentioned. Several cen- 
turies ago, it is claimed, the house 
was known as Horace’s Villa. Sue- 
tonius, author of the Lives of the 
Czsars, writing less than eighty 
years after the poet’s death, tells us 
that Horace in his last years lived 
for the most part in the retirement 
of his country homes, either in the 
Sabines or at Tibur. He speaks of 
the Tibur house as being shown to 
people near the Grove of Tiburnus 
(ostenditur circa Tiburni luculum), 
thus appearing to warrant Mr. Hal- 
lam’s claim in regard to his house 
(which we were now about to visit) 
being the veritable one alluded to 
by Suetonius. The claim, though 
specious, provokes dissent in some 
quarters and awaits the final ver- 
dict of the Roman antiquarians. 

In the absence of Mr. Hallam we 
were obligingly shown over the 
house and grounds by the caretak- 


1The interested reader may secure a copy 
from the Harrow School Book-Shop, Harrow, 
England. 
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ers, Italians long connected with 
the place and devoted to its owners. 
It is passing strange how gently 
time deals with ancient monuments 
in Italy. Here was a house two 
thousand years old at the heart of 
it, in the walls and foundations; yet 
it did not appear to justify its great 
age, or indeed half the tale of years. 
No doubt it is the mild climate of 
Italy which prolongs the life of 
such structures; as for example, the 
House of Livia on the Palatine, ex- 
cavated not many years ago and ap- 
pearing of a miraculous freshness. 
And Pompeii will always look the 
same in its smiling, suddenly ar- 
rested dream,—barring another ca- 
tastrophe. Italy has the gift of life, 
against which even death may not 
entirely prevail. 

I found the place as interesting 
and stimulative of the imagination 
as though the chief antiquarians of 
Rome had solemnly guaranteed it. 
The house is of good size, the Hora- 
tian part thereof being in the two 
lower stories of the middle portion 
of the building. There was the 
orthodox sign of its antiquity, the 
opus reticulatum, a peculiar sort of 
masonry forming a network pattern 
of small stones, identified as belong- 
ing to a period of something more 
than a hundred years, beginning at 
50 8. c. Mosaic of the time of Sulla, 
pavement of the Augustan epoch, 
opus reticulatum in and about the 
house, all certify its eligibility as 
the home of Horace. It was coéval 
with the Sabine Farm villa and 
probably antedated the latter by 


2At a time remote and uncertain the house 
was built over into a monastery, first by the 
Benedictines and later by the Franciscans. 
Traces of such religious occupation are still 
Plainly discernible. The Franciscan monas- 
tery was called Sant’ Antonio. A short dis- 
tance to the east we find the ruined convent 
of Sant’ Angelo, traditionally identified with 
the Villa of Catullus. 
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some years. Again, the site, with 
the neighboring Falls of the Anio, 
the Grove of Tiburnus (preceps 
Anio ac Tiburni lucus) and the 
grotto of the Sibyl Albunea (domus 
Albunex resonantis), offers the 
strongest verisimilitude to the pic- 
tures we may collect from the Hora- 
tian text. The case in truth is well- 
nigh conclusive, in view of the sur- 
roundings, the particular indices 
mentioned, the legend and the testi- 
mony of Suetonius, too invidiously 
questioned, perhaps. There is only 
lacking, in order to produce com- 
plete conviction, the word of Horace 
himself. He has never told us in 
ode, satire or epistle, that he had a 
house at Tibur, while he alludes to 
his establishment in Rome. (See 
Epistle XIV. addressed to his vilicus 
or steward, rating the latter for pre- 
ferring city to country.) 

There was indeed a second Tibur 
facing Rome and the Campagna, a 
place of wider spaces and grander 
views, eight hundred feet above the 
sea, where some of the great nobles 
of Rome possessed villas and among 
them, it is believed, Mzcenas, the 
imposing remains of whose place 
behind the ancient Temple of Vesta 
were long pointed out. Might not 
the poet have often sojourned there 
with his princely patron (as it is 
said Vergil did) and would not this 
solve our problem? Alas, no, for 
the scenic accessories and sur- 
roundings of the grander Tibur 
are quite unlike those with which 
Horace has made us familiar. Let 
me add that however the experts 
may dispute Mr. Hallam’s claims, 
these cannot be flatly negatived; in 
any event, the house will remain 
memorable, not only from its prob- 
able occupancy by Horace, but also 
from its having so long been the 
residence of this fine old gentleman 
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and scholar*—the last of a vanish- 
ing race. 

Happily, no shadow of a doubt 
rests upon the Farm itself, which 
the poet has described for us in the 
second book of the Satires :-— 


“Hoc erat in votis: modus agri non 
ita magnus, 

Hortus ubi et tecto vicinus jugis 
aque fons 

Et paulum silve super his foret. 
Auctius atque 

Di melius fecere. 
amplius oro, 

Maia nate, nisi ut propria hec mihi 
munera fazis.” 


Bene est. Nil 


Which we may paraphrase rudely: 


“This was of my prayers: a piece of 
land 

Not large, with garden, house and 
fountain bland 

Of ever-flowing water, and above 
these* 

A bit of wood to offer shade and 
ease. 

Better the gods have done—I ask 
no more 

Save that you, Maia’s son,° confirm 
it as my store.” 


To my great relief Mr. Hallam’s 
people gave us the name of a man 
who had been in the habit of tak- 
ing him to the place in an autocar. 
We were lucky enough to engage 
him and his vehicle for what re- 
mained of the afternoon, less than 
three hours. The distance from 
Tivoli to the Farm is about fifteen 
miles by a tolerably good road. 
We had left Rome behind in the 
sweltering August heat, and soon 

8Mr. Hallam’s Latin and English poems, 
contained in his little book, mark the true 
poet as well as the accomplished humanist. 


4On the hillside. 
6SMercury as the god of trading and property. 
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we were sensible of the grateful 
coolness of the hills which Horace 
appreciated so much, though he 
might characterize himself as ap- 
tum solibus (loving the sunshine). 
How often he must have ambled 
over this road (obviously an an- 
cient one) meditating of trifles, as 
he tells us was his habit—sicut 
meus est mos nescio quid meditans 
nugarum:—more likely, we guess, 
ruminating the strophes of his lat- 
est ode. We warm to the thought 
as the sweet Sabine airs blow upon 
us, and also we recall the distant 
years when we experienced another 
sort of heat in combating his celeres 
iambos, in order to obtain a tole-:- 
able construction thereof. And 
then we remember Milord Byron’s 
curious apostrophe to Horace, fol- 
lowing the comminatory sentiment: 


“The drilled dull lesson forced 
down word by word 
In my repugnant youth.” 


We quote the most pertinent lines: 


“Then farewell, Horace, whom I 

hated so, 

Not for thy faults but mine; it is a 
curse 

To understand, not feel, thy lyric 
flow, 

To comprehend but never love thy 
verse. 

Yet fare thee well—upon Soracte’s 
ridge we part.” 


We have always considered these 
lines to be in bad taste, sophomoric 
if you will; for nobody, not even a 
Byron, might presume to dismiss 
Horace so cavalierly: he goes on 
forever, and perhaps at this mo- 
ment is rather more contemporary 
and alive than the Childe himself. 
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But here our conductor jogged 
my elLow and pointed to a finger- 
post by the roadside bearing the in- 
scription “Villa di Orazio Flacco.” 
Good Heaven, I thought, Horace at 
home! And a misgiving attacked 
me. Were we worthy to make even 
this sort of a call upon him?... 

Presently the car stopped, and 
following our guide, we scrambled 
up a short acclivity on the left, 
passed through a clump of chest- 
nut trees, and beheld—the Sabine 
Farm! 

In all my life—not one of the 
shortest or least diversified, reader 
—TI believe that I have never been 
so thrillingly shocked, in an agree- 
able sense. The place looked so fa- 
miliar to me that I seemed to have 
known it before and felt that I 
should have recognized it without a 
guide, even though I could not have 
found it, unaided. I was flattering 
myself, of course, without compli- 
ment to the so tardy archeologists 
who in 1914 discovered the Farm. 
I was seeing the several pictures in 
the poems of Horace which so ac- 
curately represent the reality—trep- 
resent it at this astounding distance 
of time! Had the place been clut- 
tered over with buildings, as it was 
during ages, recognition would 
doubtless have been difficult. But 
naked as it appeared, with only a 
few inches of the foundation walls 
standing, indications of a low ter- 
race in front, some remains of the 
pavement and the ground-plan of 
the house showing the divisions of 
the atrium, impluvium, perhaps 
nymphzeum and other chambers,— 
this so slight and pathetic relic at 
once claimed our absolute and un- 
qualified faith. 

The site of the Farm is half en- 
circled by the cold brook Digentia 
(gelidus Digentia rivus). On the 
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west rise the bosky heights of Hor- 
ace’s delightful Lucretilis (now 
named Monte Rotondo) which shel- 
tered his kids from the summer 
heat, under the protection of Fau- 
nus. This mountain, of large ex- 
tent, dominates the Sabine Hills. 
On the east the Farm is protected 
by a ridge of high ground covered 
with chestnut trees (already men- 
tioned). 

The villa proper, that is, the 
house and garden, lies on a small 
plateau in the Digentian valley; it 
looks north and south and occupies 
barely two acres. But this did not 
include the whole estate or farm, 
which as Horace tells us, supported 
four families of free husbandmen, 
as well as the poet’s eight slaves 
working under the direction of a 
steward. No doubt it extended 
around the flank of Lucretilis 
where the goats were pastured in 
cool shade (frigus amabile) during 
the fierce reign of the dog-star 
(flagrantis atrox hora Caniculz), 
and where the poet once encoun- 
tered a monstrous wolf while stroll- 
ing at ease and singing the praises 
of his Lalage. Evidently the wolf 
was more frightened than Horace, 
for it fled, leaving him unharmed 
and still singing of his fair mistress. 


“Place me in a horrid land 
Where grows no tree, nor summer 
bland 
Refreshes man and clime; 
Where cloudy skies oppress the 
scene, 
And happiness hath never been: 
Or waft me to the burning zone 
Where kindly homes are yet un- 
known, 
I shall not cease my rhyme; 
But there I'll sing my Lalage 
Whose voice and smile make heav- 
en for me!” 
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There were other charmers be- 
sides Lalage, quite a bevy of Greek- 
named beauties, Phyllis, Barine, 
Lydia, Damaris, Nexra, Tyndaris, 
Chloe, etc. Were they creatures of 
fact or fancy? The question cannot 
be answered positively, but no doubt 
there were some actual personages 
behind these pretty Greek masks. 
Horace remained a bachelor to the 
end, from devotion to the Muses, 
but he seems not to have languished 
for female company. At least we 
can be sure of Cinara—one of the 
most famous names in literature, 
few and slight as are Horace’s refer- 
ences to her. 

“Non sum qualis eram bonz 
Sub regno Cinare.” 


“I am not the man I was under 
the kindly reign of Cinara.” 


In another poem he laments that 
fate gave her but brief years, while 
preserving Lyce to the age of the 
crow. It appears from still another 
allusion, in the Satires, that Cinara 
formed part of the ménage at the 
Farm, and as such was exemplary 
in her conduct. One may suspect 
her station was that of a favorite 
slave, honored by such love as the 
poet could give. 

Horace’s lady friends were the oc- 
casion of some of his most delight- 
ful poems, several of these being 
couched in the form of an invita- 
tion to the Farm. No doubt these 
bids were eagerly sought by certain 
fair friends of Horace—they meant 
a good time and immortal remem- 
brance. The most beautiful of 
these poems is that addressed to 
Tyndaris (Lib. I-17) and giving a 
perfect description, in diamondlike 
phrases, of his Sabine retreat. “The 
gods protect me,” he sings; “to the 
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gods my piety and my Muse are 
dear.” He promises her that she 
shall escape the torrid heat of mid- 
summer in his remote valley, while 
enjoying the sweet honors and 
fruits of the country. The beauty 
and charm of the original defy 
translation—in truth this applies to 
the most characteristic work of 
Horace and the most valuable, as 
he himself understood—the Songs. 

In a poem of almost equal charm, 
and even more familiar vein, Hor- 
ace invites Phyllis to share his do- 
mestic festivity (Lib. IV-11). The 
reader will perhaps indulge an art- 
less version by the present writer. 


To PHYLLIS 


Phyllis, I have a virgin cask, 
*Tis nine years old and better; 
And in the garden flowers galore 
Your sunny locks to fetter. 


Gaily my house with silver shines, 

The wreathed altar waits the lamb, 

The chimney pours its festal smoke, 

And runs each pleased and busy 
*“*fam.’”¢ 


But you will ask the potent cause 
Of these fair rites: it is the Ides 
Of April, month to Venus dear, 
When our festivity betides. 


O April Ides! more sacred far 

Than our own birthday: void of 
fears, 

Since from this day Mzcenas mine 

Reckons his flowing count of years. 


Cease then to wound your heart in 
strife 
With love ill-matched and jealousy, 
And come, last of my loves, to grace 
This day of days for mine and me. 
For after you—nay, hear we swear! 
6Famulus, house slave. 
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Phyllis, no other love shall be. 

Learn the new songs—and perish 
Care 

At sound of our sweet melody! 


The Farm was admirably adapted 
for coolness and comfort in the hot 
season, and for the raising of the 
tender flocks to which Horace de- 
voted a negligible portion of his 
time. The honest farmers, his 
neighbors, who loved and rever- 
enced the poet, laughed without 
scorn at his inexpert efforts with 
hoe or spade. In truth Horace 
found more profit in his library of 
Greek poets whom he made to live 
anew in transferring their art, with 
his added genius, to Roman song. 


“Princeps Zolium carmen ad Italos 
Deduzisse modos.” 


“First am I to have adapted Greek 
song to Italian measures.” 


Mr. Hallam thinks the house was 
all on one floor, judging from the 
comparative slightness of the walls, 
with no indication of stairs, but we 
incline to the opinion that there was 
a second story, at least over the rear 
or northern part of the house, and 
so providing for the apotheca or 
storeroom where the wine was kept 
to be “cured” and mellowed by 
smoke. Apropos I venture to “up- 
set” Ode 21, Book Third, addressed 
to the Amphora or wine-jug (auspi- 
cious clay!) put up in the year Hor- 
ace was born (65 B.c.). O nate me- 
cum consule Manlio. 


O born with me when Manlius 
Was consul of the year, 
Whether full o’ fight or crazy love, 
Or slumber sound, Jug dear,— 
Come from your chamber dark and 
cool 
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To crown our festal hour, 
When my Corvinus fain would feel 
The Wine-God’s deepest power. 


You whip the sluggish mind till wit 
Unwonted from it flies, 

And laugh as roguish Bacchus bares 
The secrets of the wise. 


Hope to the hopeless, strength to the 
weak 
You give with magic hand, 
Whence they nor crownéd tyrants 
fear, 
Nor armed and threat’ning band. 


With Bacchus, Venus, the Graces 
three, 
We'll burn the torches white, 
Till Phebus with returning ray 
Shall drive the stars in flight. 


There are two fountains on the 
place, “Fonte Oratini” and the 
“Cascati,” neither of which can be 
accepted for the celebrated Fons 
Bandusiz, though the first named 
long passed as such. It is now bet- 
ter understood to be the fountain 
which lies at some little distance to 
the northwest on the flank of Lu- 
cretilis. At any rate it answers best 
to the requirements of the situation 
and the Horatian picture. 


O fountain of Bandusia, 
Than crystal e’en more clear, 
Thou shalt be deemed most noble 
Since I have sung thee here, 


And the oak thy dear companion 
From hollow rocks upspringing, 
Whence thy waters downward leap 
With a prattling and a singing. 


The waters actually leap sixty 
feet into a basin which they have 
deepened and enlarged since Hor- 
ace’s time. Around the fountain are 
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ilex and oak trees. The peasants 
call it Fonte Brondoso—no wide de- 
parture from its ancient name. 

The Farm and villa are now main- 
tained as a national monument, and 
we found a man in charge who pro- 
vided me a surprise. He was poor- 
ly dressed, like a common laborer, 
but on my producing a small Hor- 
ace in order to identify some fea- 
ture of the scene, he took out of his 
pocket a well-thumbed copy of the 
poet and began to match quotations 
with me, as only a scholar could 
have done. Presently he knelt down 
and with a cloth carefully brushed 
away the sand from the pavement 
of the floor in one of the larger 
rooms, revealing the opus reticula- 
tum or mason-work of the poet’s 
time. I knelt down myself and 
kissed the floor with such emotion 
as one rarely feels. This, then, was 
the veritable house of Horace; his 
feet had pressed this pavement, 
these garden walks; here he passed 
the best years of his life, the most 
fruitful of his art. It was within 
these long vanished walls that he 
gave his friends those “nights and 
suppers of the gods” (noctes cenz- 
que deim) which a line of his has 
immortalized. His life at the Farm 
was in truth as happy and harmless 
as ever was vouchsafed to poet, and 
there is no other mentionable upon 
which the world looks back with 
such unchanging delight. 

The sun had dropped behind Lu- 
cretilis, and the shadows were 
thickening about us. It was time 
to say good-night to Horace. 
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The poet died on November 27th, 
B. c. 8, in his fifty-seventh year, a 
few weeks after his friend and pa- 
tron Mzcenas (grande decus colu- 
menque rerum). Many have be- 
lieved that his death was a volun- 
tary one, though Suetonius does not 
mention the fact, if fact it be. He 
says only that Horace died of a sick- 
ness so brief and violent that he 
was unable to sign his will be- 
queathing all his property to Au- 
gustus. But suicide, under cer- 
tain conditions, was still the “high 
Roman fashion,” and Horace many 
years before had declared his reso- 
lution not to survive Mecenas. 
“That day shall bring ruin to both,” 
he cries in the most solemn of the 
Odes. “I have not sworn a false 
oath. Together we shall go, how- 
ever you may precede me, com- 
rades fortified for the supreme 
journey.” 

The select world interested in the 
matter has always been disposed to 
take Horace at his word. For the 
contemporary silence as to the 
manner of his death, it is likely 
enough that Augustus forbade dis- 
closure of the truth, which in course 
of time was covered by the version 
given in Suetonius. Horace was 
buried near his noble friend on the 
Esquiline; the exact spot was lost 
during the age-long confusions of 
Rome. Their joint memory, fixed 
by the poet’s enduring line, may 
well defy all changes wrought by 
the lapse of time, save the ultimate 
oblivion that waiteth on human 
things. 
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The Man and His Work 


By Henry Carr, C.S.B. 


IR BERTRAM COGHILL ALAN 
WINDLE was born in 1858, the 
son of Rev. S. A. Windle, B.D., Vic- 
ar of Market Rasen, England, and 
of Sydney Katherine, daughter of 
Admiral Sir Josiah Coghill; his 
mother was of old Irish stock and 
one of his lineal ancestors was one 
of the two “Incorruptibles” who re- 
fused to be parties to the Act of 
Union. He received his education 
in Kingstown school and Repton 
preparatory college, and at Trinity 
College, Dublin, graduating as B.A., 
M.A., and M.D. with high distinc- 
tion. 

In his early years, not being 
blessed with an over-abundance of 
this world’s goods he eked out his 
income by writing during vacations 
Murray’s Guides for the Counties of 
England. This work necessitated 
visiting personally every nook and 
corner of a county where there was 
anything of any interest. It meant 
cataloguing and describing all that 
was already known and hunting for 
objects and scenes worth while 
which were no longer known. 
These rambles on a bicycle gave 
him an intensive knowledge of 
England and inoculated him with 
that interest in archeology which 
was to prove one of the major in- 
terests of his scientific life. 

After but a short time spent in 
the practice of medicine he went to 
Birmingham to assist Sir Joseph 
Chamberlain in the foundation of 
the new university. Up to that 
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time Oxford and Cambridge were 
the only universities in England 
and they were a type sui generis 
and only for the upper classes. 
Birmingham was the first of the 
new English universities which are 
more after the American plan. Dr. 
Windle was Professor of Anatomy 
and Dean of Medicine. In the words 
of one who was in a position to 
know and competent to appraise, 
“Birmingham University was his 
creation. He had the vision and 
the driving power to bring it, the 
first provincial university, into ex- 
istence—the pattern of all the other 
universities which followed in his 
lead. Joseph Chamberlain simply 
accepted the scheme, but the con- 
ception was Bertram Windle’s.” 
The pressure of administrative 
affairs did not prevent him from at- 
taining the front rank on the scien- 
tific side. He published a textbook 
in anatomy, The Proportions of the 
Human Body, which already, in 
1892, had run into the third edition. 
He became the greatest authority in 
the British Isles in teratology, and 
became more and more master of 
English archeology. For many 
years he was the Catholic represen- 
tative on the Birmingham Board of 
Education and also a member of 
the Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education for all England. 
In 1904, after twenty years at Bir- 
mingham, he was appointed presi- 
dent of Queen’s College, Cork: 
“Windle spared no effort to develop 
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religious life in the college, and he 
personally set an example in de- 
voutness. He transformed the 
whole place as an educational insti- 
tution and made it a model of effi- 
ciency. Windle’s greatest achieve- 
ment was the National University 
of Ireland. It was his conception to 
found the National University with 
three colleges at Dublin, Cork, and 
Galway as constituents, and the 
Irish university bill which Augus- 
tine Birrell piloted through parlia- 
ment was the child of Windle’s 
brain.” The school of journalism in 
Cork was the first of its kind in any 
university. He took a foremost 
place in the educational life of the 
country, became a commissioner of 
intermediate education for Ireland 
and a commissioner under the Irish 
Universities Act in 1908, and a 
member of the Irish Convention in 
1917. There were always calls 
upon him for public lectures. In 
1909 Pope Pius X. conferred upon 
him the Knighthood of St. Gregory, 
and in 1912 he was knighted by 
King George for services to educa- 
tion. 

He was university examiner in 
medicine at Glasgow, Trinity, and 
Cambridge and received many hon- 
orary degrees from different univer- 
sities, including a Ph.D. from the 
present Pope. He was also a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. 

In science Windle’s original work 
was mainly in anatomy, teratology 
and archeology. He possessed also 
a rare scholarship in English prose 
literature and an exceptional mas- 
tery in ethnology, anthropology and 
spiritism. In the last three his 
work was mainly through second- 
ary sources. 


In spite of such a crowded life the 
Catholic public in America will 
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place him in one of the first niches 
of famous men in the English- 
speaking Catholic world, on quite 
different grounds from any so far 
mentioned. They look upon his 
work in the field of apologetics as 
that of a master. As this is so 
closely bound up with the character 
and inner life of the man, it has 
been left, together with his work in 
philosophy, to the following sec- 
tion. His published works run to 
twenty-two volumes besides very 
numerous articles and book reviews 
in various periodicals. In America 
he was a constant contributor to 
The Commonweal, The Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review and Tue Catn- 
oLic WoRLD. 


II 


The living consciousness of the 
presence of God, of the real pres- 
ence of Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament, of sin and the need of 
grace and redemption, of the 
Church as the means constituted by 
God to enable us to attain salvation, 
transformed, for those who knew 
him, the whole working day of Sir 
Bertram. He might charm in a 
public lecture on early China a large 
audience of non-Catholics. They 
must have perceived much that was 
in their opinion, worth while; other- 
wise, they would not have been so 
constant in attendance. They did 
not know, however, that for the lec- 
turer these lectures were only im- 
portant or valuable in so far as they 
served the interests of the Church 
and so of God. One of the first 
clauses in his will is illustrative in 
this respect: 


“T desire to die, as I have tried to 
live, a faithful son of the Holy 
Catholic Church, which is also Ro- 
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man. And I desire that I shall be 
buried according to the rites of that 
Church, and in the most simple and 
inexpensive manner possible. No 
flowers, but prayers, are desired. 

“I beg the forgiveness of all 
whom I may have offended or scan- 
dalized, and I forgive from my heart 
my enemies, if I have any, and any 
who may have offended or injured 
me.” 


In his final illness he was fully 
conscious of the end, and knew that 
he was dying. One of his last say- 
ings was, “I do not know how a non- 
Catholic can endure the experience 
of death.” 


Just prior to his coming to To- 
ronto, he had decided to resign the 
Presidency of Cork University. He 
felt that he still had in him years of 
good labor, and he could not conceal 
from himself that he had talents 
and acquirements of value. A 
strong desire possessed him to de- 
vote the remaining years of his life 
to the service of the Church. He 
gave himself up to prayer for the 
grace of light. He began a novena. 
On the last day a letter came from 
Toronto offering him a post in this 
city. Never then or afterwards did 
any doubt exist in his mind that 
this offer was a direct answer to his 
prayers. At first the arrangement 
was that he should come to Toronto 
for half of each year. The work 
and surroundings here, and the 
prospect of further possibilities 
both in Canada and the United 
States, so pleased him that he felt 
God had called him to this field. 
He decided to uproot himself en- 
tirely from the old land and at sixty- 
one years of age begin life anew in 
the new land. Even those who were 
closest to him can only distantly 
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approximate what that meant. His 
was a very affectionate nature; few 
men have formed so many friend- 
ships and intimate connections. He 
left them. He left all his relations, 
including his two daughters. One 
of the latter died a few years ago. 
He came to a country where he had 
no relative, and no friend. We, at 
St. Michael’s, are very grateful that 
he never regretted the step taken. 


It was his profound conviction 
that the findings of science, as so far 
recorded, pointed to the evolution 
hypothesis as the most plausible ex- 
planation of the facts. Those who 
followed Sir Bertram’s voluminous 
writings, will remember that he 
gave great attention to the problem 
of evolution. In this as in all other 
things his sole interest was that as 
many as possible be won to and pre- 
served in the Catholic faith, which 
to him was the only thing in this 
life that counted. His untiring 
work on this question sprang from 
two different reasons in this main 
motive. People might be kept out 
of the Church through the impres- 
sion that she was opposed to sci- 
ence and so, was backward, igno- 
rant, and superstitious. The best 
answer to this is for Catholics to be 
in the van of science. No truth 
really established by science can 
conflict with truth revealed by God. 
The second reason was to pro- 
tect those within the Church. Cath- 
olics, particularly Catholic students, 
are everywhere exposed nowadays 
to statements asserted as scientific 
facts which on the face of them can- 
not be reconciled with revealed 
truth. In such cases it usually hap- 
pens that either the scientific state- 
ment or the Catholic doctrine in 
question is not thoroughly under- 
stood. Sir Bertram strove as far as 
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lay in him, in lectures, in writing 
and as President of the Catholic 
Truth Society of Canada to give 
Catholics a thorough grasp of the 
fundamentals of science. He was 
right in selecting evolution as the 
central one of such scientific ques- 
tions. 

The field of technical philosophy 
where he more or less concentrated 
his philosophical studies was de- 
cided for him by similar considera- 
tions. The epistemological prob- 
lems did not particularly interest 
him. Just as in the hierarchy of 
being, that point in the scale where 
rational life rises above animal life 
attracted him as most vital from 
the scientific side, so, too, on the side 
of philosophy, his work was largely 
concentrated at that point in the 
ladder of being where life rises 
above the most complex form of in- 
organic matter. This led him into 
the study of the nature and consti- 
tution of matter and over the whole 
field of what is known as cosmol- 
ogy. His views were frankly tho- 
mistic. The effort to square pres- 
ent-day findings in physics and 
chemistry with the peripatetic cos- 
mology might be considered a 
biased and unphilosophic approach. 
Again the honesty of the man saved 
him. The etheric theory of matter 
of his old friend Sir Oliver Lodge, 
in spite of the manifest difficulties, 
was always hovering in the back- 
ground of his mind as a possible so- 
lution of the nature of prime mat- 
ter. There are no published views 
of his in this department. For sev- 
eral years past he had been work- 
ing on a book on Cosmology, which 
would have gone to the press this 
coming summer. 


Sir Bertram’s fatherly interest in 
his students always prevented them 
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from becoming mere units in a 
class. Each year they gathered in 
his home for more intimate knowl- 
edge of each other. This was as im- 
portant as his lectures. He liked to 
follow them through their after 
lives. 

His most winning side was mani- 
fested where it was seen by very 
few, in afternoon walks, and espe- 
cially in the evening after dinner 
over cigar or pipe. His keen sense 
of humor and fun was here given 
full reign in an inexhaustible fund 
of priceless anecdotes and stories. 
The word inexhaustible is not light- 
ly used. It seemed literally so. At 
any rate at the end of all his years 
here his stories were still always 
new. They concerned incidents in 
his own life, distinguished men of 
his personal acquaintance, points of 
interest in Great Britain, Ireland 
and the continent, matters and per- 
sons in history, political and liter- 
ary. He seemed to have known per- 
sonally everyone who happened to 
be mentioned, to have traveled 
everywhere, to have read every- 
thing, and forgotten nothing. It 
was positively uncanny the way he 
could produce entertaining little 
stories on almost any random sub- 
ject that came up. They were usu- 
ally instructive, often serious, and 
sometimes sad. They were always 
charming. One or two examples 
may help to throw some light on 
the man. 

Thomas Hardy was perhaps his 
favorite novelist. Sir Bertram made 
a study of the county of the novels 
and published his results in a book, 
The Wessex of Thomas Hardy. 
Sometime later a letter came from a 
lady in New York asking if a mis- 
take had not been made in placing 
a certain tree on the right hand side 
of a certain road rather than on the 
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left. The author of the book looked 
up the facts and found that his cor- 
respondent was correct. He an- 
swered her to this effect and re- 
marked that she must have spent a 
good deal of time in that part of 
England. She answered that she 
had never been in England but had 
acquired her thorough knowledge of 
the country through the Govern- 
ment maps. They became fast 
friends and remained so until his 
death. 

Numerous were the stories of the 
deceased about Chamberlain when 
as Dean of the Medical College he 
was assisting him in the foundation 
of the university. On one occasion 
at a meeting of the authorities 
Chamberlain said, “I want this to 
be a complete university. We must 
have a Faculty of Theology.” The 
Dean of Medicine replied, “I don’t 
think, Sir, we would get very far in 
a Faculty of Theology.” “Why not, 
Sir?” said Chamberlain, fixing him 
with his single eyeglass. “Because 
you don’t go very far in theology 
before you meet the nature of God. 
My Church believes in the Trinity. 
How could we get along in the same 
harness with your Church?” Cham- 
berlain, who was a Unitarian, re- 
plied: “Well, Dr. Windle, you may 
be right.” 


The story of his conversion is in- 
teresting and unusual. Sir Ber- 
tram had read a small book entitled 
Plain Reasons against joining the 
Church of Rome by R. F. Littledale. 
One day not long afterwards he no- 
ticed in a bookstore window anoth- 
er book—Ryder’s Catholic Contro- 
versy, A Reply to Dr. Littledale’s 
Plain Reasons. His sense of sports- 
manship and fairplay drove him to 
hear the other side; and he bought 
and read the book. It was a refuta- 
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tion of the other’s reasons, one after 
the other in order. In support of one 
reason the anti-Romish author used 
a quotation from St. Augustine. In 
the answer to this the Catholic apol- 
ogist claimed that his opponent had 
given a mutilated text from St. Au- 
gustine and he himself gave what 
he asserted was the full and true 
text, and it gave just the opposite 
meaning. The young medical doc- 
tor said to himself, “Here is a 
straight issue. One of them is lying 
and can easily be convicted by a 
reference to the text.” The next 
time he went to London—he could 
find no set of St. Augustine in Bir- 
mingham—he took the trouble of 
clearing up the question. The Cath- 
olic was right. The honest inquirer 
ended up in the Church. 

The old Irish priest who received 
him into the Church always re- 
tained a high place in the convert’s 
admiration and esteem. Even then 
the young medical professor stood 
high in scientific circles. The priest 
was a sensible old fellow without 
much up-to-date _ scientific lore. 
When a posing difficulty was pre- 


sented to him, he would say, “I can- - 


not answer that. It does not mean 
there is no answer. Give me time 
and I will see what I can do by 
study. Even if in the end it is over 
my head, it does not follow that 
there is no answer. Remember that 
there always is an answer.” His 
catechumen took that as one of the 
guiding principles of his life. 

This experience of his own un- 
doubtedly gave him a confidence in 
the power of the printed word to 
bring the light of faith to those out- 
side the Church, which others 
might feel was not entirely justified. 
He knew the Protestant mind thor- 
oughly. His father was a parson of 
the Established Church. He felt 
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that Protestants were almost uni- 
formly honest in their attitude to- 
wards the Church, and were outside 
because they had not received the 
grace of light. 


I have said he was of an affec- 
tionate nature. When you were his 
friend, he took you to his heart and 
never let you go. Distance and time 
in no wise dimmed his love. The 
touching mutual love and devotion 
between himself and his wife could 
not, in spite of all lack of demon- 
stration, conceal itself from any one 
who knew them at all well. 

Among those not related to him, 
the dearest friend he ever had was 
Father Michael Maher, the author 
of the classical work on psychology. 
To him he used to go in all his 
troubles. Father Maher’s death 
caused a big void in his life. Next 
in order as closest and most inti- 
mate in his friendship were the late 
Monsignor Parkinson, head of the 
seminary at Oscott, and the late 
Cardinal Gasquet, President of the 
Biblical Commission for the Revi- 
sion of the Vulgate. There are so 
many who come after these three 
that it would be unfair to mention 
any without giving all, and that is 
not possible. He was a great lover 
of dogs and was never without one. 
He used to say playfully that he was 
glad the Church had never pro- 
nounced officially on the question of 
canine survival after death. 

He pretended to a great ignorance 
of mathematics. He would say, 
“Here is a book of Russell”—or it 
might be of Eddington. “There are 
some good things in it but when he 
starts doing his ‘sums’ they go over 
my head.” Well, of course, it is 
hardly to be wondered at if the 
“sums” of these men actually did 
prove too much for him. He fol- 
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lowed closely the latest amazing de- 
velopments in the knowledge of the 
atom and the quantum theory. 
That requires more than a mere 
average capacity for mathematics. 
He grasped the main implications 
of Einstein about as well as any, ex- 
cept that rare half dozen or so who 
are supposed to follow the equa- 
tions. 

A taste for music was in his opin- 
ion something natural and becom- 
ing in women. In man it was a 
weakness which other good qual- 
ities might counterbalance. And 
yet he loved Gilbert and Sullivan, 
and was one of the few surviving 
who had witnessed the first presen- 
tation of every one of their operas. 


A brief account of the annual 
public lectures may help to reveal 
the position held by Sir Bertram in 
the City of Toronto. For many 
years the University of Toronto had 
desired to extend its work on the 
cultural side beyond the student 
body to the general public. Each 
year a short course of public lec- 
tures was provided; and each lec- 
ture was usually given by a differ- 
ent man. As a rule distinguished 
authorities were brought to Toronto 
for the purpose. It can hardly be 
said that the effort was a success. 
The lectures were six in number 
and the attendance was quite small. 
In Sir Bertram’s first year the Uni- 
versity felt justified, owing to the 
prestige of his name, in attempting 
the experiment of asking him to 
give a whole course of twelve lec- 
tures. These lectures were given on 
Friday afternoons during January, 
February and March. The Cana- 
dian winter may not be quite as bad 
as it is sometimes pictured but 
some effort is required to trudge out 
to a lecture one afternoon a week 
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for twelve weeks. And that is what 
nearly a thousand people did. So 
great was the appreciation that the 
next year another course of the 
same length was given. The lec- 
turer’s grip on his audience even 
strengthened. Every year for nine 
years a different course of the same 
length was given and to the end the 
hall was crowded to overflowing. 
There were people of quite different 
sorts who did not miss a lecture in 
nine years. The lectures were all 
on archeological and ethnological 
subjects. 

No matter what the subject his 
audience never failed to learn some- 
thing of Catholics or the Catholic 
Church. Few men in his day 
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equalled the deceased as a lecturer. 
Personally I do not know his peer. 
For one or two lectures, yes; but 
for continuous wear there was no 
one like him. 


He was buried in the habit of the 
Third Order of St. Francis, of which 
he had been a faithful member 
since his reception into the Church. 
As he had requested, his funeral 
was simple and inexpensive. The 
pall-bearers were six of his stu- 
dents. There were prayers but no 
words of praise, and the bare an- 
nouncement of this, his wish, to the 
distinguished congregation present 
was, perhaps, more eloquent than 
any sermon. 





A QUESTION OF LOVERS 


By Sister M. MADELEVA 


THERE be lovers who bring me roses, the velvet of buds upcurled, 
But only one Lover gives me the blossoms of all the world. 


There be those who have pearls, have rubies; but how can I care for these? 
This night will my true Love bring me the moon and the Pleiades. 


I have tokens, if gifts could buy me, till love and its quest be done. 
Who will catch me a cloud’s white splendor; who will fetch me the dying 


sun? 


Or who on the wings of the morning will hasten while dawn is sweet 
To meet and possess me solely? One only, with piercéd feet. 


And Who, for He loves me truly, will give me as token, this, 
This poignance of love unspoken, two wounds in His hands to kiss? 








TWO WINTERS IN ITALY 


By ALBERT R. BANDINI 


PEAKING of the weather, the 
winter of 1920-21 (the time of 
a previous visit of mine in Italy) 
was unusually mild, as it happens 
quite often; a good deal of rain 
everywhere but hardly any snow or 
frost in places accustomed to expe- 
rience hardly any snow or frost. 
On the contrary, this past winter of 
1928-29 (I was then again in my 
“old country”) brought upon Italy 
a touch of subarctic climate; even 
Naples woke up one morning to find 
herself ermined in snow. Nor was 
it the matter of a mere “cold snap”; 
in fact the cold wave was quite a 
permanent wave. 

And yet, notwithstanding the se- 
vere, unexampled weather and the 
obvious lack of preparation for it, 
during the last winter the trains in 
Italy . . . no, I will not say that: 
everybody knows already about the 
trains in Italy. In former times 
Italian trains used to run very fan- 
cifully; the station-master—say, of 
Milan,—would gather a few of his 
men around a bottle of wine and, as 
it happens naturally in such com- 
pany and such circumstances, the 
subject of trains would be brought 
up by somebody. 

“What do you boys say,”—the 
station-master would suggest hope- 
fully, after a while,—“suppose we 
run a train this week to Rome or 
some other place? I hear there are 
a lot of people who have bought 
tickets.” 

“What kind of people are they?” 
a brakeman would ask, suspicious- 
ly. “If you think I am going to 


work for a lot of fat bourgeois, or 
maybe carabineers or priests, you 
are off the track.” 





“I wouldn’t ask you to do that, 
comrade,” the station-master would 
explain. “I hear they are quite re- 
spectable people, mostly socialists 
and a few American tourists.” 

“T don’t know about the tourists,” 
the brakeman would still object. 
But the boys were getting tired of 
doing nothing; so in the end a 
crew was collected, a few dusty 
coaches strung behind a locomotive, 
and a train, packed to the gun- 
wales, would start from Milan to- 
ward Rome, to get there, perhaps, 
toward the middle of next week. 

Nothing like that, now, of course, 
as the railroad system is thorough- 
ly Mussolinized. 

I have mentioned the weather and 
the train service because those are 
the first objects of a tourist’s atten- 
tion; hotel service and the cost of 
things in general would come next. 
When one intends to graduate from 
a tourist into a fair-minded social 
observer one must delve beneath 
the surface and try, at least, to dis- 
tinguish the occasional phenome- 
non from the real symptom. Now, 
during the winter of 1920-21, the 
halcyon days of railroad dis-service 
were almost over. Strikes were still 
called rather lightheartedly, and 
now and then a train crew would 
refuse to proceed if a carabineer or 
a priest tried to get aboard, but on 
the whole the organization func- 
tioned satisfactorily. Something far 
more wonderful than a disposition 
to keep the given schedule may be 
observed in Italian railroads to-day, 
and that is their gradual electrifica- 
tion. In fact the universal substi- 
tution of native hydroelectric power 
for the imported coal energy is the 
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aim (already in some noticeable 
part realized) of the present govern- 
ment. 

As a sample of a misleading phe- 
nomenon, take the matter of the- 
train-would-stop-if-a-priest-board- 
ed-it. It might indicate that the 
whole country was in the throes of 
a bitter anticlericalism; or it might 
simply indicate that there was some 
rascal in a train crew who had 
power in the communistic Train- 
men’s Union and thought he could 
get away with his arrogance. The 
latter was quite often the case; in 
fact, the religious revival which has 
become more and more pronounced 
in Italy had already started in 1920- 
21 and the clergy were, in general, 
quite respected. Even among train- 
men there was a strong Catholic or- 
ganization; the one, by the way 
which deserves a great deal of credit 
for the breaking (with the help of 
Fascisti) of the last railroad strike 
in 1922. 

I believe that the country was not 
yet quite “saved” at that first period 
of which I am speaking. Some 
claim that after the failure of the 
occupation of the factories by the 
workingmen, the back of the 
dreamed-of revolution was broken. 
I feel quite positive that a social 
revolution was still possible in 
Italy. I do not assert, however, that 
it was a case of Fascismo or Bol- 
shevism; Mussolini or Lenin. For 
one thing, fortunately, there hap- 
pened to be no counterpart of Lenin 
‘in Italy. If there had been any- 
thing might have happened; a so- 
cialistic republic, for instance, 
might have been established. This 
is the impression among many so- 
cialists. I met, during my last trip, 
a “former” socialist chief of consid- 
erable importance (I could tell his 
name but that would be telling) and 
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he frankly acknowledged—and re- 
gretted—that fact. They had their 
chance but they had no man strong 
enough and bold enough to seize it. 
The party lost itself in internal dis- 
sensions; only in February, 1921, at 
the Leghorn Congress, did the So- 
cialist Party muster sufficient 
strength to cut itself away from the 
Communists. By that time, any- 
way (because things were moving 
fast), the Fascisti were already quite 
strongly organized. I was in Leg- 
horn at the time; the city was con- 
sidered a socialist stronghold; it 
had a socialist mayor and a social- 
ist Municipal Council, but the Fas- 
cisti, who were convened there in 
large numbers, gave orders that no 
red flag and no red emblem should 
be displayed outside of the Conven- 
tion Hall. They weren’t. 

Yet, during the last months of 
1920 Italy was full of alarums and 
excursions, not to mention bomb- 
throwings and other outrages which 
one likes to forget. There were 
three-cornered clashes, with the 
Royal Guards sometimes against the 
Fascisti or the “Reds,” and some- 
times with the Fascisti against the 
“Reds.” It was hard to tell, then, . 
which were—officially—the enemies 
of the people. At any rate, Fas- 
cismo had not yet outgrown its 
“heroic” period; it had plenty of 
disinterested, enthusiastic follow- 
ers, especially among the student 
class. There were “punitive” and 
“cleaning up” expeditions: from the 
city centers a truckload of Fascisti 
would suddenly dart to some out- 
lying town and come back—short of 
a man or two, perhaps,—but laden 
with booty, mainly red flags, Lenin 
portraits and other paraphernalia. 

Sporadic attempts at revolution 
were not lacking, but they were 
easily quelled simply because the 
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red unrest was not organized. What 
might have happened will always 
remain a question; at any rate, let 
us be glad that it did not happen. 
With all that, and barring passing 
inconveniences as the failure of 
electric lights, owing to an electri- 
cians’ strike, or the accumulation of 
dirt in the streets, owing to a street- 
sweepers’ strike, the life of the na- 
tion went on vigorously and, in the 
main, orderly. I traveled consider- 
ably up and down the boot meeting 
with hardly any unpleasantness. 
Tourists were quite numerous 
(with the dollar at twenty-nine or 
even thirty lire, and the cost of liv- 
ing much as it is to-day, one toured 
very comfortably); shops, amuse- 
ment places, cafés were tranquilly 
patronized. Which would seem to 
contradict the theory that Italy was 
then a smoldering volcano, but on 
the other hand people have always 
been accustomed to walk calmly 
over smoldering volcanoes. Some 
have even been known to attempt to 
light their cigars with the sparks 
from an eruption. 

Whether it was smoldering or 
not, the castor oil that Mussolini 
poured on it curbed all the rebel- 
liousness of the volcano; the rem- 
edy was apt, even if the metaphor 
is not, because the volcano has 
stayed curbed all these several 
years. Let us remember that this 
year, 1929 a. b., is also the VII. of 
the Fascist Era. Various parties 
helped, or countenanced, Musso- 
lini’s rise to power, expecting Fas- 
cismo to “run its course,” where- 
upon the old politicians would come 
back in the saddle; but Fascismo 
has lasted and has gradually pushed 
to the edge and then off the board 
all other parties. It is now the only 
political party in Italy; in fact it is, 
or presumes to be, Italy. 
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The mere tourist will not find any 
fault with such a situation; as far 
as he is concerned the best nation 
is the one that most nearly corre- 
sponds to his idea of a well-run de- 
partment store: orderliness, dis- 
patch, neatness, variety of goods 
and fair prices. The shopper cares 
little how the employees are treated 
or what they think about, much less 
what price is paid to the people who 
produce the goods, or how they hap- 
pen to live. All the outward marks 
of a prosperous, well organized, dis- 
ciplined nation are visible in the 
Italy of to-day. There is no ques- 
tion that the “standard of living” 
has risen quite a few notches; how 
general that rise is, I have no defi- 
nite information but a large body of 
people are living better than they 
used to, and none are worse off. 
The country is undergoing an in- 
tensive process of what may be 
called Americanization; it has gone 
in heavily for “modern comforts,” 
meaning bathrooms, phonographs, 
private cars, taxis, radios, heating, 
telephones, movie houses, etc., etc. 
American industry has deeply in- 
vaded the Italian market; our 
“movies” reign supreme there and 
Harold Lloyd and Charlie Chaplin 
help Italians to understand Amer- 
ica. The world has been made safe 
for Hollywood. 

I do not know whether it means 
prosperity, but it surely bespeaks a 
better organized financial system to 
find the old ugly bits of paper with 
“one lira,” “two lire” or “five lire” 
printed on them, a thing of the past. 
(One lira is, roughly, worth about 
five cents.) The smallest paper 
currency to-day is for the value of 
fifty lire; there are silver coins for 
twenty, ten and five lire and they 
look very much like our dollar, half- 
dollar and quarter pieces. Below 
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that, there are nickel coins and cop- 
pers. The resemblance goes even 
further because the actual purchas- 
ing power of those coins—at least 
for luxuries—is not much greater 
than the equivalent values in Amer- 
ica. 

Yet, under the showy prosperity, 
there is a good deal of discontent, 
of chafing at economic difficulties. 
We may trace this, to a large extent, 
to fiscal asperities and inequalities. 
People realize the inescapable ne- 
cessity of heavy taxation, but the 
government is still obliged to act 
through a fiscal system built up 
piece by piece by dint of taxes, sur- 
taxes, complementary taxes, all to- 
gether forming a maze in which the 
ordinary citizen is lost—and at his 
peril. The objection is not so much 
to the taxes as to their variety; the 
citizen would rather pay one large 
tax at one fell blow. And he resents 
the fact that many large earnings 
find a way of escape from the Fisc: 
such a problem exists more or less 
acutely in any modern country: 
simplification and equalization of 
the tax burden is a desideratum 
even in America. It also happens, 
in Italy, that the social legislation 
introduced, or improved, by Musso- 
lini—industrial accident insurance, 
old age pensions, etc.,—creates a 
new class of tributes collected by 
the State; beneficial, of course, to 
the people at large but such that 
small employers can hardly afford. 
Consequently, we have an era of 
“mergers,” “chains,” “trusts” and 
such instruments of Big Business, 
with the gradual disappearance of 
the Small Fellow, especially in the 
manufacturing field. 

Even so, people are not loudly 
querulous; in fact, Italians seem to 
have lost some of their vocal exu- 
berance. City streets (but this ap- 
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plies mainly to “down town” dis- 
tricts) are unwontedly silent, just 
as the traffic pattern is unwontedly 
regular. You cannot zigzag as you 
please on the famed Corso Umberto 
in Rome, for instance; even pedes- 
trians must go to the left and— 
worst of all—they must keep to the 
sidewalk. A hard rule, but neces- 
sary in this era of speeding automo- 
biles. Perhaps the most depressed 
people in Italy are the formerly vo- 
ciferous and boisterous cabmen— 
the few who are holding the last 
lines against the taxi invasion. 
They have no hardihood left to 
quarrel with the cops. These, by 
the way, have shed their former 
operatic uniform and are dressed 
like the usual “cops” or “bobbies” 
and are sporting a club, if you 
please, instead of a sword. (I mean 
the city police, of course, not the 
carabineers, still picturesque with 
their cloak and Napoleon hat and 
plumes and all.) It is not quite the 
thing to complain—aloud. An oft- 
told joke summarizes the situation. 
Two friends meet: 

“How goes everything?” one of 
them asks. 

“Well, we can’t complain, you 
know,” is the answer. The “can’t” 
is, of course, “writ sarcastic.” I 
have heard stories—not checked up, 
however—of people who got into a 
mess of real trouble by airing their 
—possibly imaginary—troubles. It 
is hard to enforce an optimistic out- 
look and yet, after all, it may help 
the morale of the people to render 
unpopular the usually exaggerated 
tales of woe. These, besides, seem 
to spring rather from the general 
orneriness of human nature than 
from any particular depression in 
Italian economic life. When I was 
listening to stories of hard times: 
“business is rotten,” “you can’t col- 
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lect,” “I don’t know what we are go- 
ing to do,” I thought I was back to 
America and to Coolidge prosperity. 
I am afraid that Italians have been 
so Americanized that they have lost 
the art of being satisfied with little 
and so, while the standard of living 
is rising, the craving for more and 
better things rises even faster. 

I have seen statistics designed to 
prove that Italian workingmen are 
paid—all things considered—better 
than English or German working- 
men of the same class. Figures, 
just as cameras, may be made to lie, 
but I believe that the cry of econom- 
ic distress is not justified in Italy, 
at the present time—or at least it is 
not justified as a reproach to the 
Fascistic régime. No régime has 
ever done more—possibly no régime 
could do more—than the present 
government in trying to develop to 
the utmost the economic potential- 
ities of the country; reclamation of 
waste lands and exploitation of 
hydroelectric power are undeniably 
successful activities of the régime. 

The Mussolini government is able 
to accomplish a great deal (even an 
agreement with the Vatican) in lit- 
tle time and with little friction be- 
cause it has no Parliament to cajole, 
and there is in Italy no public opin- 
ion except Fascistic opinion. News- 
papers—those which have survived 
—only reproduce their master’s 
voice; gone are the spacious times 
when the citizen could make up his 
mind about any political proposition 
and even any ordinary happening in 
five or six different ways according 
to what party’s papers he preferred. 
For, what indeed is the freedom of 
the press, except the freedom to in- 
terpret a situation according to 
one’s, on one’s employer’s mind? 
Italian newspapers used to be all 
partisan papers with strictly parti- 
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san viewpoints; after all, it is the 
same now, with the difference that 
there is only one Party. Of course, 
that makes the newspapers not so 
interesting; their unanimity may be 
commendable but the reader is lia- 
ble to find it dull. American papers 
are interesting—and their appeal is 
only to a negligible extent based on 
political sentiments. The Italian 
press has not yet developed a man- 
ner of serving mere “news” in an 
attractive way. A murder there, is 
but a sad, brutal business—to be 
briefly told; a “racketeer” is just a 
fellow whom the carabineers have 
arrested, and a divorce—why, there 
aren’t any. 

I do not doubt that to many, who 
may grieve for the curtailment of 
the freedom of the press in Italy, 
this particular lopping off—by or- 
der of Mussolini—of all sensational 
news about crime and _ scandal 
would seem quite desirable. Per- 
sonally, I approve of the curtail- 
ment, almost “in toto,” except that 
it might not be advisable for any 
“régime” to suppress all avenues of 
fair criticism. Still, on the subject 
of the liveliness and readability of 
the newspapers, I think a great im- 
provement could be made—and 
probably will be made in time—in 
the complexion of Italian newspa- 
pers; they should get good writers 
to handle the news. The trouble is, 
in Italy, that the “literatus,” the 
professional writer, thinks he 
would blot his escutcheon if he con- 
sented to write a piece about a river 
flood or a blossom festival. Abso- 


lutely depressing, for instance, are 
the accounts of sporting events. 
Let me hasten to state that sports 
are all the rage in Italy, now, espe- 
cially soccer football. This is high- 
ly organized in regional Leagues, 
from which the Big Ten teams are 
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selected, and these finally compete 
for the Italian Championship; the 
winner, for the European Cham- 
pionship. The game has a hold on 
public interest even stronger than 
baseball has in America: big money 
is involved (star players are paid 
fabulous salaries), great crowds at- 
tend the games of any importance. 
Here then is a chance for newspa- 
pers to “write up” things; and there 
actually are publications devoted 
exclusively to sports while the daily 
papers give much space to such 
subjects, but they keep their bril- 
liant writers to pen essays on “the 
influence of Manzoni on contempo- 
rary thought” or on “the philo- 
sophical background of Swiss 
cheese.” However, it must be al- 
lowed that a newspaper in the 
American manner involves great 
expense and the revenues from ad- 
vertising are, as yet, rather meager 
in Italy, though even in this field, 
Americanization is going on rapid- 
ly, American products, naturally, 
showing the way. 

That Mussolini has the press well 
in hand could not be demonstrated 
more thoroughly than in consider- 
ing the negotiations and the final 
Treaty and Concordat with the 
Vatican. For weeks before the sign- 
ing, almost everybody in Rome 
knew that something was about to 
break; indeed the foreign press was 
at the time full with the supposed 
details of the imminent pact, but no 
word was written about it in the 
Italian newspapers. When official 
telegrams began to arrive at news- 
paper offices, on February 12th, 
with news of the signing and of 
some provisions of the Pact, the 
order was that not a paper should 
be on the street before one o’clock 
in the afternoon, and surely the “ex- 
tras” appeared only then. With the 
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release of the announcement, all 
bells began to ring  festively 
throughout Italy and, for the first 
time, the Italian and the Papal flag 
were raised side by side on public 
and private buildings. 

Although I remained in Italy only 
a few days after the signing of the 
Pact, it was long enough to notice 
that almost everyone was glad that 
the Roman Question had been final- 
ly settled, and upon such terms. 
The cities I happened to visit at that 
time—Florence, Leghorn, Genoa, 
Naples—were placarded with en- 
thusiastic “manifestoes” emanating 
from various organizations. The 
clergy, of course, appeared to be the 
most gratified, as naturally the awk- 
wardness of the former situation 
weighed on them in a special man- 
ner. In my previous visit I had 
found a large percentage of the 
clergy hostile to Fascismo; I believe 
the situation is different now. 
Mussolini has done much for the 
economic welfare of the Italian 
clergy (much more will be done un- 
der the present Concordat) and has 
fostered with every means respect 
for the Church and religious in- . 
struction. Even before the Con- 
cordat, one hour of catechism, week- 
ly, was obligatory in all schools of 
grammar grade, and optional in the 
higher schools. This instruction is 
given under ecclesiastical supervi- 
sion and the system is working 
quite satisfactorily. One might ob- 
ject that Mussolini accepts and sup- 
ports the Church merely for polit- 
ical reasons; well, at any rate, they 
are good political reasons. 

I shall not say—still in regard to 
the Concordat—that everyone in 
Italy is exactly hilarious over the in- 
demnity to be paid to the Holy See; 
when we consider the already stag- 
gering burden of taxation on the 
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citizens’ shoulders we may under- 
stand a certain lukewarmness at the 
prospect of added contributions; 
yet all recognize the patent justice 
of the Holy See’s claim, in fact all 
admit that the amount is compara- 
tively small. Of course, one hears 
also dissenting voices, ranging from 
the cry, “Mussolini has given Italy 
to the Pope,” to the countercry, 
“The Pope has sold the Church to 
Mussolini.” 

I have found indeed more luke- 
warmness, amounting to a positive 
frigidity, in the general attitude to- 
ward the repayment of war debts 
to America. America, or rather the 
American Government—in its rdéle 
of collector—is decidedly unpopu- 
lar. Most of my conversational ef- 
forts during my stay in Italy, were 
directed to proving the righteous- 
ness of the American claims and to 
demonstrating that for Italy’s own 
good, they have to be satisfied. I 
fear it was a case of Horatius at the 
bridge against the whole of Tus- 
cany. I refer now to the rank and 
file of the people. I take it for 
granted that in high political cir- 
cles the settlement of American 
claims is considered as settled for 
ever. It will take a well organized 
campaign of education to persuade 
the common people of Italy that 
America is not showing more leni- 
ency to former enemies, as in the 
matter of immigration quotas, for 
example, than to former associates. 
Of course, Italy is getting something 
from Germany on the reparations’ 
account; for instance, a great deal 
of anthracite. This is cheaper than 
ordinary charcoal, extensively used 
for kitchen and for some—very 
nominal—heating; but the ordinary 
consumer is not equipped for an- 
thracite: the railroads use some of 
it but for the most part it is piling 
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up in railroad yards; another little 
reparations’ joke. 

I have kept, naturally, the most 
provocative question for the last. 
Anyone who comes from Italy these 
days is pestered with it: “Well, 
what of Mussolini?” I might, fair- 
ly enough, I think, refer the in- 
quirers to posterity. A man of such 
size, of such influence upon con- 
temporary history, and a man about 
whom a sort of legend is being cre- 
ated deserves to be held for the su- 
perior court of posterity. Still, if a 
man is so big that posterity is ex- 
pected to pay some attention to him, 
he must be of interest to his con- 
temporaries; these are, indeed, en- 
titled to pass a preliminary judg- 
ment about him, partial as it may 
be and distorted for lack of a com- 
prehensive historical background. 
At any rate, my impression is that 
Italians,—the vast majority, that is, 
—realize pridefully the greatness of 
Mussolini and acknowledge that he 
is accomplishing notable things for 
the welfare of the nation. It is true 
that the favorite conversational 
sport in Italy at the present time— 
in sympathetic circumstances—is 
the telling of sarcastic stories about 
the Duce and the leading Fascisti, 
but we may apply to this situation 
the old saying that one does not 
really love until he is able to joke 
about the object of his love. Not 
that all Fascisti come up to the 
standard set before them—to be- 
come self-sacrificing citizens work- 
ing above all for the public welfare. 
Such an ideal is somewhat elusive 
though, by the way, it is not a Mus- 
solini invention: it goes back to 
Plato’s Republic where the Guard- 
ians (i. e., the Fascisti) would have 
been the least remunerated and the 
hardest worked of all citizens. 
Some modern “Guardians” have 
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been known to fall considerably 
short of that ideal; in fact, Musso- 
lini himself is insistent on the con- 
tinuous “epuration” of the Party. 
The epuration, or operation, has 
often been quite ruthless even on 
the body of eminent officeholders. 
I have noticed that in many places 
the “Podesta,” or even the Secretary 
of the Fascismo, is an old-line 
aristocrat, a count or a prince—or 
a high army officer. Mussolini is 
not trying to give more éclat to the 
Party; I believe that in that class of 
men he expects to find a higher 
ideal of honor, and possibly more 
aptitude for a firm and dispassion- 
ate rule. 

There is no question that Musso- 
lini is firmly in the saddle; even 
those who regret the demise of Old 
Lady Democracy would hardly care 
to go back to the chaotic condi- 
tions which obtained before Fascis- 
mo. Nobody has in mind a satis- 
factory substitute for Mussolini. It 
would be hard to estimate in what 
proportion the solidity of his posi- 
tion is due to his dominating per- 
sonality, to the apparent lack of a 
substitute or to the hold that the 
Party has on the nation. I would 
say that, in general, there is in the 
people more admiration than affec- 
tion for the “Duce”; perhaps he has 
contributed to that attitude by his 
adoption of a scowling mask for 
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public appearances. The face of a 
ruthless “Duce,” magnified several 
times, looks down on the people 
from many Italian walls. It must 
have been stenciled there, perhaps 
only through Fascistic zeal, but it 
amounts to a stern warning. Yet I 
am told by many who have been in 
personal touch with Mussolini that 
ordinarily his facial expression is 
far from hard and forbidding and 
that he is capable of childlike ten- 
derness. Such terms are not irrec- 
oncilable, much less so when we 
think of Mussolini as a son of Ro- 
magna—and when one knows Ro- 
magna and her men: generous, fear- 
less, rough-hewn, passionate, rebel- 
born and yet often soft-hearted and 
quick to tears. 

Mussolini is there to stay: the 
régime will probably evolve and in 
time the desirable part of the old 
“popular” government will be re- 
adopted. At any rate I believe that 
Mussolini has nothing to fear from 
the play of political forces; the only 
danger to his position would come 
from a grave economic crisis. If 
this should ever take place; if there 
happened in Italy something like 
one of our panics (nothing like that 
is predictable, I merely mention the 
possibility), then perhaps Fascismo 
would topple over. In that case I 
fear that the parable of the seven 
devils would apply. 
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By CHRISTINE WHITING PARMENTER 


**CNO I’ve married a thief?” 

The boy went white, trying 
unsuccessfully to speak, while the 
girl leaned forward, sweeping her 
husband’s drooping figure with 
scornful eyes. 

“You mean,” she prodded, “that 
if Mr. Stone had not been lenient 
you would be in jail?” 

He winced. It was as if some 
mortal agony had swept his fea- 
tures, but he answered steadily: 
“Elsie ... let me explain. I...” 

“There is no explanation.” 

She rose, moving toward the door 
as if in a daze; but he sprang up 
and barred the way. 

“Where are you going?” 

She faced him. Her eyes were 
still cold as steel, but her voice 
trembled. 

“Did you expect me to stay—with 
you—after what you have told me?” 

“Do you think that I wanted to 
tell you?” he retorted. “Don’t you 
see—can’t you understand that I 
was only trying to be honest?” 

“Honest!” 

The scorn in her voice was too 
much. He grasped her wrist as if 
to keep her prisoner. 

“You shan’t condemn me untried, 
Elsie, I swear you shan’t! It 
started after .. . after the baby died. 
You wanted everything most expen- 
sive; and it costs a lot to bury even 
a little baby. I’d have liked things 
simpler, but I couldn’t argue with 
you—then. You were so sick. We 
had the nurse ten weeks instead of 
three, you remember; and there was 
the doctor and specialist to pay. I 
was snowed under. And when you 
were up again you wanted movie- 


or theater-parties every night—al- 
most—and I consented because I 
knew you were grieving for the 
baby—trying to forget. Before I 
realized what was happening I was 
frightfully in debt, so . . . so I took 
the way others have taken before 
me. Like every other poor devil I 
meant to pay it back, and then the 
unexpected visit of the auditor, 
and...” 

She stirred uneasily as he hesi- 
tated, and he cried desperately: 
“Oh, I grant it’s an old story! It’s 
only new when it knocks at your 
own door and threatens your own 
happiness; but”—his voice broke 
and softened—‘“but if Mr. Stone can 
trust me, dear, can’t you? No one 
will ever know. I’m not asking you 
to share disgrace and scandal. I 
only ask you to stand by—to help 
me—to give me a chance to make 
good.” 

Something that brought a ray of 
hope to the boy’s heart passed over 
his wife’s face. It seemed to quiver 
there a moment, begging for life; 
but when she raised her eyes it van- 
ished, like a candle snuffed out in a 
darkened room. 

“T shall always think of you as a 
thief,” she responded coldly; and 
the next moment Ned found himself 
alone. 

Six months dragged by—a year— 
and two months more. It was July, 
a stifling, breathless day that sapped 
one’s courage. Hot afternoon sun- 
light streamed through the office 
window across the desk where Ned 
sat busying himself aimlessly until 
the last stenographer had departed, 
throwing him a wan smile as she 
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closed the door. Then he rose, and 
going into an inner room, smiled 
down at the gray-haired man who 
sat there, and laid a check upon the 
desk. 

“That’s the last payment, sir, 
with interest. I’m sorry to have 
been so long about it, but I’ve felt 
that I must put something in the 
bank each month for Mrs. Ware, 
though I don’t imagine that she’s 
touched it. I wish I could thank 
you, Mr. Stone. Words seem so 
useless; but somehow I feel that 
you understand.” 

“Yes, I understand.” For a mo- 
ment the older man looked thought- 
fully into space; then added: “Can 
you spare me a little time, Ned? I 
think you’ve reached a place where 
you need courage, so I am going to 
break down a barrier I never meant 
to pass—give you my confidence. I 
want you to see that even after a 
mistake like yours it is still pos- 
sible to make a success of life. 
Long years ago, boy, I too, was 
tempted and fell. It was my wife 
who saved me.” 

“You!” 

“Yes, I—and you see I can smile. 
But you are a better man than I 
was, Ned. You were tempted 
through love, while with me it was 
only greed. I count it the luckiest 
thing in my whole life, this oppor- 
tunity to put you straight. I only 
wish I could have helped with the 
other trouble, too. Perhaps if I'd 
talked with Mrs. Ware...” 

“No,” Ned interrupted, “it would 
have made no difference. She 
couldn’t understand, that’s ll. 
Sometimes I can’t help feeling bit- 
ter toward her; but—Oh, Mr. Stone, 
I’m so infernally lonely!” 

Again the older man seemed lost 
in thought. He was, indeed, vision- 
ing Elsie Ware as she had looked 


when he last saw her, recalling the 
fact that despite a certain hardness, 
her eyes held also an appealing 
quality that had lingered in his 
memory. It made him feel that 
somewhere beneath the cold, un- 
yielding surface of her character, 
lay depths unsounded. If only this 
boy could reach them... . He rose 
abruptly, laying a kindly hand upon 
Ned’s shoulder. 

“Brace up, son! I’ve got good 
news for you. When Stanton goes 
East next month you are to have 
his place! That’s a big promotion, 
Ned; and there’s not a man in the 
office who isn’t honestly glad to see 
you get it. Cheer up, and cele- 
brate!” 

But despite this amazing news 
Ned was in no mood for a celebra- 
tion. While he was saving every 
penny to pay his debt he had not 
minded the hardships that accom- 
panied that struggle; but as the goal 
drew near there had crept upon him 
an appalling loneliness. Elsie had 
never been a home-maker, but her 
fastidiousness had made her a good 
housekeeper, and his forlorn board- 
ing-house room had become hate- 
ful. He longed to tell her that the © 
slate was clean—to ask her to come 
back; but the memory of her last, 
hard words had kept him silent. 
And now, he thought, with a shrug 
at the irony of Fate, when it was 
too late, he could give her the things 
she craved. 

It was still uncomfortably warm, 
and dreading the atmosphere of his 
hot little room under the eaves, he 
stopped for supper at a restaurant, 
and then wandered aimlessly about 
the nearest park, searching for cool- 
ness. Crowding in upon him came 
memories of the past year, from 
that moment of stark despair when 
Mr. Stone had come to his rescue— 
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from the nightmare of his parting 
with Elsie, to the long, long eve- 
nings that followed, those lonely 
evenings spent in trying to forget, 
or in clumsy attempts at mending 
his neglected clothes. 

Thick as a fog discouragement 
settled on him as he sat down list- 
lessly on an iron bench. With sud- 
denly cleared vision he saw all El- 
sie’s unloveliness, yet realized that 
in spite of it she was his whole 
world. She was his wife. He loved 
her. If she had stood by him... . 

Ned started, leaning forward 
tensely. There, as if in answer to 
his thoughts, was Elsie! A man 
was with her, a man Ned did not 
know, and another girl. They were 
quite near now. Ned drew a chok- 
ing breath. He tried to rise, and 
could not; but already his wife’s 
glance had fallen on him and she 
stopped uncertainly, uttering a 
quick, unguarded exclamation: 

“You!” 

Breathless, Ned stumbled to his 
feet; but in that moment, even as 
his hands went out to her, some- 
thing dropped between them— 
something as opaque as mist, and as 
intangible—something that stopped 
the words upon his lips and brought 
a hard, unnatural laugh to hers. 

“We'll miss that first picture un- 
less we hurry,” she said lightly, 
turning away; and Ned’s eyes fol- 
lowed until her gown was but a 
white speck amid the trees. 

Did he, then, mean no more to her 
than that, he asked himself. Why, 
she had laughed—laughed when his 
heart had been breaking! And how 
thin she had grown—how tired she 
looked. He felt an insane desire to 
follow her—to take her in his arms 
—to make her love him . . . And 
she had gone to a show... . 

Hours later Ned found himself 
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before his boarding place. He had 
tramped for miles and was weary to 
the point of breaking; but he had 
gained a measure of peace, and his 
mind was cleared of bewildering 
cobwebs. To-morrow he would go 
to Elsie and beg her to come back. 
She had called him a thief. What 
of it? He had been one, hadn’t he? 
—and pride must not stand between 
them now. If he were patient per- 
haps in time she would grow to 
trust him, even to love him—a little. 
And in any case she must not work 
when she looked so ill. 

Utterly spent he crept up the end- 
less stairs, moving with stealth for 
fear a fellow boarder might call a 
greeting to which he was too weary 
to respond. He had opened his own 
door noiselessly before he realized 
that a light shone from within, and, 
pausing, stared into the room with 
unbelieving eyes. 

Elsie was sitting by the bureau 
mending his socks. His entrance 
had been so silent that for a mo- 
ment she was unaware of the open- 
ing door. Her hat lay on the bed, 
and the room itself was, somehow, 
curiously changed. Why, it was 
home, thought Ned as he closed the 
door and sank down limply upon 
the bed—home after a long jour- 
ney! With unconsciously caressing 
fingers he groped for and found her 
hat, touching it gently though his 
voice was mute. 

“Ned!” 

Elsie had risen. She came for- 
ward slowly until she stood beside 
him. “I have been to the movies,” 
she said simply. 

He looked up at her, still voice- 
less, and she spoke again, her 
breath coming in quick gasps. 

“It... it was a new picture... 
‘The Traitor Wife.’ Have... have 
you seen it, Ned?” 
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He shook his head, not daring to 
trust his voice, wondering dully 
why she should tell him this at such 
amoment. Then, without warning, 
the girl sank to the floor, stretching 
her arms across his knees in an at- 
titude of supplication. 

“I saw myself, Ned, as I must 
seem to you. It was our story, 
there on the screen before me. 
The man had done what... what 
you did . . . because his wife wanted 
the things he could not give her... 
and when he went to her for sym- 
pathy and... and help, she left him 

. as I left you... And at the 
Gece 

Elsie’s voice broke harshly, ter- 
ribly, and she buried her face in her 
outstretched arms. 

“Oh, it was horrible, horrible!” 
she sobbed. “I couldn’t stay. I ran 
out into the night. I saw you lying 
there like the man on the screen, 
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with water washing — washing 
across your face. I saw myself like 
the woman, old and alone, seeing vi- 
sions of what might have been had 
I been loyal; and I knew, suddenly, 
that what you did was more my 
fault than yours. I...Isaw...at 
Mines” 

Her voice faltered, but as he 
touched her hair she went on brave- 
ly: “I’ve saved some money, Ned. 
It can go toward the debt. Ill keep 
on working till every cent is paid. 
It’s my debt, isn’t it—as much as 
yours? Oh, my dear, my dear, are 
you generous enough to give me 
what I denied you—the chance to 
make good?” 

She lifted her face, and looking 
deep into her eyes he saw that the 
part of her which had always subtly 
hurt him, had vanished — swept 
away by the birth pangs of her 
awaking soul. 
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By Rutn Harwoop 


THERE is a love one tells with clasping arms, 
And the adoring lips can speak a love 
Rich with word glamorings; and still above 
The realms of all the lips can say, the eye 
Reveais a glory, tremulous and high. 


But when a love ascends beyond the pale 
Of all that arms or lips or eyes can dream, 
When it has towered—infinite—supreme— 
One is made dumb and helpless for the key 
With which to utter love’s transcendency. 
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By RosEMARY BUCHANAN 


ERE is a popular belief that in 

order to find a true chronicle of 
people and times, the student 
should not go to the history books 
for his information; the assumption 
being that historians are influenced 
by their own particular bias, and 
therefore are unable to give an im- 
partial account of cause and effect 
in the circumstances which go to 
make up the life of a people. 

The wise ones then say that for 
the above reason the seeker for 
truth should study the contempo- 
rary literature of the people and pe- 
riod in which he is interested, as the 
fiction and other writings of that 
time will unconsciously give a far 
clearer insight to the real thoughts, 
customs, and prejudices of the age 
in which the author has lived and 
written and rubbed elbows with his 
kind. 

If this be really the case, then a 
thoughtful person might wonder 
just what idea Posterity will glean 
of the society of this present day, 
should Posterity ever encounter any 
of the literature which in our time 
has come into being with the lavish- 
ness of a factory output. 

Let us assume that a few hundred 
years hence Willie Posterity will 
feel the urge to turn a forgotten 
page of history, and will find him- 
self happily possessed of the means 
for learning just what manner of 
beings we were who peopled this 
glad green earth in these days long 
past. By good fortune Willie has 
access to a large and well-stocked 
library of rare old volumes in the 
English tongue, dating away back 
into the third and even second dec- 





ade of the Twentieth Century— 
books which took prizes in serious 
contests in those good old days, and 
were highly commended to the read- 
ing public and the intelligentsia 
alike, as being quite the best of their 
kind. Probably there will be some 
wonderful old magazines, and pos- 
sibly some newspapers, containing 
many invaluable essays and special 
articles on topics of current and 
burning interest in the long, long 
ago. And with the light of the ex- 
plorer shining in his eye, Willie goes 
to work. 

Now, if that earnest student is in 
the least like his forbears, the first 
question Willie will want to have 
answered is: what was our attitude 
on the Woman Question. This, I 
regret to say, will be Willie’s first 
snag. He can have his choice; he 
can read and believe those essays 
and special articles, or he can pin 
his faith to the fiction—but he can’t 
have both. If he places his trust in 
the essays and articles he will take 
away the pleasant thought that 
Woman 1928 or thereabout was an 
unhampered creature, with the 
world at her feet and her head 
among the stars, soaring gloriously 
in the pure ether of freedom, with- 
out a shackle to her name. But if 
Willie turns from this radiant vi- 
sion and goes farther into the mat- 
ter, through the medium of some of 
our novels, I am afraid he will sus- 
tain a rude shock. He just may get 
the idea that our women are neither 
more nor less than a set of oda- 
lisques—turned out of the harem, 
it is true, but fulfilling the old fa- 
miliar offices. 
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It is not difficult to find an exam- 
ple to support that idea at present, 
our circulating libraries being full 
of stories of just the kind on which 
to base such an opinion. However, 
to put it in the concrete, let us con- 
sider that Willie reads a certain 
rather popular book of to-day which 
will have survived the ages, and 
gives him the terrible tale of a love- 
ly and much put-upon lady. 

It seems that the fair one was 
married to a perfect brute of a hus- 
band who, taking himself off for 
half a year at a time for game hunt- 
ing and the like, cruelly abandoned 
his lady wife to her own devices, 
bereft of everything but a large 
bank account, a charming home, a 
luxurious car, excellent servants, 
and a wide circle of acquaintances. 
Alas (as it were)! this was not 
enough. Our heroine must have 
love, so she said, and her author 
agreed with her. With all the 
world to choose from, and ten mil- 
lion things which a young, healthy, 
beautiful, and rich woman could do, 
unhampered by family ties or the 
necessity for punching a time clock, 
all that the pitiful little creature 
could accomplish was to run to 
earth a certain eminent gentleman; 
ruin his career with an unsavory 
scandal; come between him and his 
adored and adoring son; and get 
him—the eminent gentleman — 
messed up with a charge of man- 
slaughter of which he was entirely 
innocent, of course. And then, the 
lady’s husband having been the one 
who was providentially manslaugh- 
tered, the fair young widow nobly 
and unselfishly married the object 
of her affections after he came out 
of jail. All this because she just 
must have love. The author was 
quite pathetic about it. 

Of course, we of this generation 
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know that the office of a heroine is 
to suffer and be sad. And if she 
has nothing particular to suffer, 
then the code demands that she be 
sad anyhow. Possibly, though, Wil- 
lie may not understand just how 
this is; and after reading a few 
books on the foregoing theme he 
may wonder if it was all a mistake 
about that new and wonderful Free- 
dom for Women which we thought 
we had in the Twentieth Century, 
and thereupon will fall into the er- 
ror of supposing the ladies really 
preferred to be harem favorites un- 
der any conditions. 

Here is another problem for Wil- 
lie to solve: 

According to figures which ap- 
pear from time to time in these en- 
lightened and efficient days, the ac- 
tual death rate of the civilized com- 
munity has been lowered to a most 
encouraging minimum; and surely 
there should be much rejoicing 
among the gratified survivors. That 
being the case, if Willie should give 
any credence to the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, he will have difficulty in re- 
conciling those agreeable figures 
with what our writers of fiction of- 
fer to him, indicating very much to 
the contrary. Will the reader of 
the future know us for the happy, 
healthy, and flourishing generation 
that we are; or will he think we 
were a dour, gloomy lot, hag-ridden 
by morbid fancies, harrassed by dis- 
ease, and tortured by the fear of 
death? 

An excellent specimen doubtless 
will come under the eye of William, 
in the form of a prize-winning nov- 
el of wide popularity which ran 
through a long series of printings, 
and was highly esteemed by every- 
body. It commences promisingly. 
In the first chapter the happy fam- 
ily gathers to do honor to Father’s 
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birthday; and Father, worthy soul, 
obligingly celebrates by breaking 
his neck. Some few chapters far- 
ther on Mother passes out through 
the agency of some toadstools trav- 
eling under an alias. The remain- 
ing family goes through pages and 
pages of minor afflictions—poverty, 
faithless suitors, loss of youth and 
beauty, until one goes mad and 
commits suicide, while the other 
fades away slowly and painfully, de- 
voured by cancer. 

It has been said that there are 
ten rules for a street fight, but the 
only one that really matters is: “Hit 
first.” I suppose there are at least 
ten rules for the proper writing of 
fiction; but from the material given, 
Posterity may gather that our most 
important one was: “Kill off as 
many characters as possible.” 

Posterity will not have to be a 
very close reader in order to distin- 
guish between the fictional output 
of these good days of ours and that 
of the barren period of the Nine- 
teenth Century known as the Victo- 
rian Age. All he needs to do is to 
check up and see how long it took 
to kill off the heroine, and he will 
have no difficulty in placing the era. 
When the leading lady of a Victo- 
rian novel wanted to die of a con- 
veniently vague languishment, the 
author devoted a scant chapter or 
two to the dissolution, dropped a 
tear over the daisy strewn grave, 
and then passed on to some other 
topic. In the case of a villain to be 
removed, he or she was given very 
short shrift indeed. Half a page 
would suffice. 

Nowadays we do much better. 
An economic writer can fill at least 
half of a five hundred page book 
with details of the passing of only a 
minor character; and when it comes 
to the heroine herself, the covers 
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are the limit. Her symptoms read 
like a hospital chart; and it is only 
in the last chapter that one of the 
other characters gets desperate and 
chokes her off (literally) with a 
pillow. 

Even to-day some reactionary 
souls may have the bad taste to pre- 
fer the swifter processes of the Vic- 
torians, and may go so far as to 
commend Mark Twain’s method of 
clearing the stage: “Rowena went 
out in the back yard after supper to 
see the fireworks and fell down the 
well and got drowned.” It is inter- 
esting to speculate on just what 
Willie may think about it. 

If unborn generations ever really 
try to get to the heart of us—sup- 
posing, of course, that the result 
will be worth the trouble—they 
may have difficulty in reconciling 
some of these little inconsistencies 
of ours. For instance, in an age 
when Sanitation is the one god 
really worshiped with fear, sacri- 
fice, and libation, it may seem a lit- 
tle strange to Posterity that there is 
so much time given to the writing 
of things that are physically un- 
clean. 

It is said of a certain popular au- 
thor that he is far better at describ- 
ing the odor of sweat than the odor 
of pines. The author (he wears a 
monocle, by the way) doubtless 
would hold himself aloof from a 
person who went about distilling 
his own aroma; but when it comes 
to writing about that follower of 
Adam, the author gets really enthu- 
siastic in describing and dwelling 
upon this outstanding characterist- 
ic, to the neglect of other and per- 
haps more agreeable qualities which 
the toiler may possess. 

That particular novelist seems 
not to have the exclusive rights to 
the Chronicles of Sweat, if one may 
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put itso. I remember reading in an 
advanced and exclusive magazine a 
story which cleverly combined both 
the gloom and the perspiration 
which are now so much in vogue. 
The story had to do with three 
brothers who were fishermen by 
profession; and in the transaction 
of their business followed the Scrip- 
tural injunction, freely and public- 
ly. I recall a careful and painstak- 
ing description of the catching and 
cleaning of the fish, with the sudor- 
iferous glands of the brothers three 
in good working order; and there 
was an equally vivid picture of how 
the gentlemen ate their luncheon 
with bits of the internal organism 
of the fish sticking to their finger- 
nails. I take it the author felt just- 
ly proud if the reader’s stomach 
couldn’t keep pace with the strength 
of the story. Then, after catching 
sufficient fish, of course the fisher- 
men were all drowned, and that was 
the end of them. 

To be sure, our literary giants 
can discourse most fluently about 
bathing when they really give their 
minds to it. In a recent review I 
note that a budding author has de- 
scribed nine actual baths in detail 
in the course of one novel, with 
many others by implication, as 
the exhausted reviewer discovered. 
Possibly Willie Posterity may enjoy 
reading about ail these bodily 
cleansings. Indeed he may become 
rather an authority on the matter, 
and will know all the nice distinc- 
tions. He will understand that 
when the bather is a lady, then the 
description of her bath is a bit of 
purest poesy, something like this: 


“The green shadows danced on 
the wall. Susie often thought they 
looked like frogs in the pool. She 
picked up the soap from under her 
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left foot, and made a fine lather. 
Ah, could only George appreciate 
her at her true worth! George, her 
man, was cold, heartless, brutal, 
sometimes even unrefined—but still 
Her Man. She got some soap in her 
eyes. George, in her place, would 
have sworn. As it was she ejacu- 
lated a few damns delicately, and 
swam in the green shadows which 
had now wavered into the bath wa- 
ter. Ah, George... .” 


On the other hand, if the bather 
is of the male sex, unless he is of 
the lusty Greek god type, he is like- 
ly to be held up in the midst of his 
ablutions as an object of derision: 


“Crabbitt was more than slightly 
bowlegged. Every time he climbed 
into the tub he realized that, but it 
never gave him even a twinge of 
shame. The water was too hot, of 
course. A bounder like that would 
be sure to have it too hot. And as 
for the soap he used, you would 
know him instantly for the Rota- 
rian he was.” 


It is within the possibilities that 
Willie may care less for this sort of ° 
thing than we expect. It certainly 
would be tragic if he should get the 
idea that the fictional imagination 
of this period had been about to run 
down, and at the moment was tick- 
ing but feebly. 

If Willie should chance to have a 
taste for biographies he may gratify 
it to the full in following our great 
literary sport of to-day. This con- 
sists in snatching off the halos from 
our one time heroes. A great nov- 
elist, a great statesman, a great war- 
rior, any kind of a man who once 
developed the ability to rise above 
the common herd to receive a bit of 
homage from his contemporaries, 
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and has since become sufficiently 
dead that there is no danger of a 
libel suit, is fair game for anybody 
who seeks to advance in the profes- 
sion of letters in this halcyon age. 
The idea of de mortuis nil nisi bo- 
num must have originated with a 
better sport than the writer of to- 
day, but perhaps Willie won’t know 
that. He may have a moment of 
mild wonder why we spent so much 
time in writing about persons who 
were of such little apparent worth 
to the community, and why we felt 
it necessary to insist so strongly 
upon the deficiencies of their public 
and private life. However, perhaps 
the custom will be of value in 
throwing some light on the state of 
our mentality at the period, and 
that, presumably, is the object of 
Willie’s search. 

By now we may assume that Wil- 
liam is ready for the strong meat of 
his intellectual banquet, and he can 
begin to enjoy a perfect orgy of The 
Real Stuff. 

If there is one thing on which we 
do pride ourselves, it is that we are 
Realists of the newest and finest 
sort. We positively write of Things 
As They Are. Not for us the milk 
and watery efforts of a Hardy, a 
Meredith, a Howells. We have shed 
all false old traditions (for to be 
false, anything needs only to be 
old), and have fiercely championed 
the new and therefore true idea that 
to produce realistic literature one 
must take Life in the Raw. The 
unclean, the grewsome, and e’en the 
degenerate, are the only things to 
be considered; the idea apparently 
being that there is but one side of 
life to be presented to view, as they 
say of the moon. And if the moon, 
being an unconquerable optimist, 
gives us only the bright and there- 
fore false side, we can beat her at 
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her own game, and exhibit only the 
darksome. 

I speak of the really advanced 
school of thinkers, who take them- 
selves fully as seriously as they 
could wish to be taken; and whose 
conclusion appears to be that if Cre- 
ation was a mere accident, as is the 
popular belief, then the accident 
was really a mishap; and that what- 
ever forces there were which devel- 
oped a world so badly out of joint, 
they might have been in better busi- 
ness. 

This being the case, when Willie 
comes to pass judgment on our lit- 
erature, he must realize that its ex- 
cellence depends upon how much 
it has soured in the making. Not 
for us the lilt of a lover and his lass, 
and green corn fields, and joyous 
springtime. Just mention the 
youth and the maid to anybody in 
these days, and he knows that (in 
fiction) their first love will run its 
course down back alleys and up 
mean little staircases, with no pleas- 
ure to themselves or anybody else, 
unless it be the chastened joy of the 
author who finds it necessary to 
glower and gloom over the common- 
place. It might seem to Willie as if 
our little group of serious writers 
had approached their task in much 
the same spirit as the man who said 
he was going to town to get drunk, 
adding fervently: “And gosh! how I 
dread it!” 

We of to-day know that it goes 
even farther than this, among the 
real literary aristocracy. The style 
of story which the transcendental- 
ists now prefer is more than remi- 
niscent of the obscenities which our 
adolescent youth chalk up in public 
places; and the intelligentsia not 
only admit the impeachment, but 
get quite haughty and vainglorious 
over it. To the commonplace, aver- 
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age reader (than which there is 
nothing lower in the scale of hu- 
man intelligence) there is some- 
thing delicious in the spectacle of 
the literary House of Lords sur- 
rounded by the superior writings of 
their choice, their brows lofty with 
scorn for the middle class mind 
which cannot see the beauties and 
uses of pruriency. After the long, 
long period of refining and sifting, 
of educating and training the mind 
and taste, we have now reached a 
stage of development which takes 
us back at oné leap to Aristophanes 
and the jokes which were consid- 
ered somewhat low in tone a couple 
of thousand years ago. Of course, 
wherein we improve the situation, 
and show the modern mind, is that 
we take these things seriously in- 
stead of laughing at them, as did 
the rabble in those easy old days. 

Mr. Justice Parry in reviewing the 
trial of a criminal, mentions that 
the basis for the plea of insanity 
was the prisoner’s habit of writing 
filthy letters; and Justice Parry 
comments regretfully: “One of the 
minor evils of education is the 
temptation it seems to offer to a low 
type of humanity to read and write 
obscenity.” Then we pick up one 
of the recent fictional masterpieces 
such as—well, name any one you 
like—and wonder a little. 

One thing which I am perfectly 
sure will reduce Willie to complete 
bewilderment is that in an age 
which has thrown out the idea of 
God and moral responsibility, and 
insists that sin is only an imperfect- 
ly developed gland, the only thing 
our authors can find to write about 
is sin. And they write about it as 
sin, too. So far as I have been able 
to judge they do not reduce their 
characters’ infractions of the Com- 
mandments to anything that could 
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be treated in a clinic. There ap- 
pears to be just enough belief in the 
old Hell fire superstition lingering 
in the minds of the literati to give 
zest to the proceedings. Otherwise 
what would be the use? 

I do not mean to say that sin has 
not been a source of inspiration for 
writers from the time they first took 
over the job; but what may confuse 
the yet unborn Willie is that at 
present a writer of distinction can 
express himself only by producing 
a book on a subject in which he vio- 
lently disbelieves, and his cultured 
and correctly unorthodox audiences 
cry till they get it. 

A few years ago I read an en- 
lightening bit by a well-known dra- 
matic critic who was contrasting 
two plays of a certain allowed 
merit. One play was of regenera- 
tion, and the other of ultimate 
downfall. The critic gave it as his 
opinion that the latter was the bet- 
ter play, not so much from the 
point of dramatic construction or 
even of literary merit, but solely be- 
cause the basic idea was that a man 
could not rise from his dead self. 

Another well-known reviewer of 
odds and ends stated in all serious- 
ness that he thought the better of a 
book if it was off color. The partic- 
ular volume under discussion at the 
time was all of that; also it was ad- 
mittedly ragged, even amateurish in 
construction, and none too accurate 
in certain points purporting to be 
facts. However, the principal char- 
acter was something of a degener- 
ate, and the language of the book 
frankness itself in dealing with the 
commonplace functions of exist- 
ence; so even while he recognized 
the literary flaws which in a less en- 
lightened age would have been con- 
sidered fatal, our friend the critic 
gave the book Grade A. 
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It would be too provoking if Wil- 
lie should take up the study of oth- 
er dead languages besides English, 
and delving into the ancient and 
dusty Continentals should find that 
they had anticipated us Anglo-Sax- 
ons in this wonderful advanced lit- 
erature. If our interested spirits 
should hover over William in his 
study, how mortifying it would be 
to us to see him discovering that the 
golden Twentieth Century had only 
a second blooming of those flowers 
of thought; and that on the Conti- 
nent those oldsters of the Nine- 
teenth Century had taken a coward- 
ly advantage of us, and had written 
the whole thing, obstetrics and all, 
before we discovered its commercial 
value. It doesn’t bear thinking of. 

Let us cast an eye into the future 
and behold Willie Posterity with a 
list of our best sellers in his hand, 
and confusion in his soul. His am- 
bition is to learn who and what we 
were through the medium of our 
books. He knows that those books 
are nothing short of wonderful, be- 
cause in some miraculous way the 
blurbs on the jackets have escaped 
oblivion; and all the world knows 
that these blurbs are as proofs of 
Holy Writ. And if the paper jacket 


reveals a frenzy of admiration on 
the part of the reviewer, who is Wil- 
lie, or anybody else, to doubt that 
the book is as a great grace laid up 
for him? 
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Still and all, it seems not to fit, 
Were we really as free as we 
thought we were? And if so, were 
we quite happy in our freedom? If 
the old ideas and ideals prevented 
the development of that most im- 
portant “I,” and lowered the vital- 
ity of the race, and we arose and 
cast them off, did we find anything 
to take their place which allowed us 
to soar with all joy and sufficient 
vitamines? And if we had all these 
things to make us happy, why 
didn’t we rejoice greatly instead of 
taking a feverish interest in such 
matters as disease and dirt, degen- 
eracy and death? 

At this point maybe Willie will 
give up the whole subject, and will 
decide (and this is what I really 
fear) that in these “Tawdry Twen- 
ties” we were only an old ladies’ 
sewing circle on a large scale, and 
with a capacity for putting out the 
dear old gossip wholesale. That the 
principal office of the great indus- 
tries of this marvelous century— 
printing and paper making, book- 
binding, transportation facilities, 
and all their countless ramifications 
—-was to make it possible for us to 
reach a far larger audience than 
could be accommodated between the 
four walls of the old time best par- 
lor, and to enable all the old ladies, 
male and female, to disseminate the 
village scandal, without limit and 
without interruption. 
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Tue Opinions oF Our CONTEMPORARIES 


OD cannot be found with a tele- 
scope. If I were afraid that He 
could be injured by a microscope or 


a telescope I would resign. 

—Ranse: Natnan Knass, of New York, in de- 
bate with Da, Hanny Ecmen Baanes, of Smith 
College. 


We [college professors] are not 
alone in our revolt against the “psy- 
chological novel,” but perhaps our 
cry for release is more passionate 
than that of any other group... . 
The detective story does constitute 
escape; but it is escape not from 
life, but from literature. As the 
new book lists appear in spring and 
autumn, as the brilliant new covers 
in violent hues bedeck the windows 
of the bookshops, as the publishers’ 
blurbs grow necessarily more and 
more superlative, you may hear ris- 
ing and swelling in protest the lit- 
any of the professors: “From the 
most profound and searching dis- 
section of human emotions; from 
the poignant cry of a human soul; 
from the daring analysis of the 
springs of human action; from the 
wings of pain and ecstasy; from the 
brutal frankness of the seeker after 
truth; from the lyric passion of a 
youthful heart; from the biting and 
mordant wit of a satirist swifter 
than Swift; from the provocative 
demolishment of a fusty Victorian- 
ism; from the ruthless exposure of 
the shams and hypocrisies of the 
age—Good Lord, deliver us!” 

—Marsoniz Nicotson, in The Atlantic Month- 
ly, April. 

The Vatican holds itself aloof 
from the usual methods of govern- 
mental propaganda: there are no 
press conferences, no confidential 


sources, no “well-informed circles,” 
no “semi-official authority.” There- 
fore every correspondent knows 
that the subject “what the Vatican 
thinks” about world affairs is a 
dangerous one, and in place of gov- 
ernment censorship or police cen- 
sorship, you have self-censorship. 
Great care is exercised and very lit- 
tle sent about Vatican politics al- 
though it plays so great a rdéle in 


European affairs. 
—Gezonor Se_pes, You Can't Print That! 


Probably one of the charms [of 
being a writer] lies in the fact that 
it seems to require no preliminary 
training, nor does it involve the use 
of complicated tools. The person 
who has a vague desire to do some- 
thing artistic is drawn to it because 
he already knows how to handle a 
pen, whereas violins and sculptors’ 
chisels behave oddly when in the 
hands of strangers. One very real 
advantage of being a writer is the 
fact that a person is not expected to 
exercise his craft whenever he goes 
to a party. Nobody asks him to sit 
down at his typewriter and produce 
a roundel or other whimsy while 
the lights are dimmed and the 
company settles back into rows of 
borrowed chairs. Unlike musician 
or singer, he is hardly ever judged 
by his accomplishments, for as a 
rule most people present never have 
read his works and accept him en- 


tirely on his own valuation. 
—— McCoamicx, in The World, March 
8th. 


The idea of a Government taking 
upon itself to change the drink of a 
nation because it “may” hurt a part 
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of the population to absorb too large 
a quantity of it, seems to French- 
men of the twentieth century just 
as objectionable as the Inquisition, 
Puritan witch burning or the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes—and 
a good deal more futile. They feel 
that they have a right to eat and 
drink what they like, just as Amer- 
icans feel that they have a right to 


be able to become President. 
—Bernarnp Fay, in The Yale Review, Spring, 
1929. 


An American oil man, one of the 
newer arrivals, said to me: “I'll tell 
you the whole truth about Mexico, 
if no other American will: it is the 
best place to make money with the 
least effort. That’s the only reason 
we have for being here. Otherwise 
we could remain at home. I’m here 
to make a million. I don’t care a 
damn for Mexico, and neither does 
any other American resident here. 
I want to make my million quick 
and easy. That’s why I’m here. 
When I make it I’m getting out and 
never want to see this country 
again.” 

—Gerorce Setpes, You Can’t Print That! 


American Catholics do not want 
a union of church and State in 
America. Cardinal Gibbons certain- 
ly made this plain in his day. The 
hierarchy now ruling our church 
hold with him because, in view of 
the multiplicity of churches here, 
union of church and State would be 
impossible and because the Catholic 
Church is flourishing luxuriantly 


without it. 
—Dr. Joun A. McCrorey, S.J., quoted in the 
N. Y. Times, March 11th. 


We, it seems, have abolished the 
business cycle; when people have 
bought all they can afford they go 
on buying, a little down and the 
rest in easy payments. The install- 
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ment plan has delivered us from 
the curse of Adam and the incon- 
veniences of mathematical laws. 
For the first time in human history 
we can have as much as we want, 
not as much or as little as we can 
pay for. Buy now, pay later—but 
when “later” comes we are still go- 
ing to want. . . and we can satisfy 
those future wants only by signing 
up for more and more deferred pay- 
ments, in ever-increasing quantity. 
Much has been done by modern sci- 
ence to the ancient laws of Nature, 
but I am not aware that even Dr. 
Einstein has yet suggested that you 
can get more out of anything than 


there is in it. 
—Exmer Davis, in Harper’s, March. 


I want to devote my untram- 
melled efforts toward working for a 
change in the prohibition law. I 
want to do this because prohibition 
in the Federal Constitution con- 
flicts with my views of the proper 
functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and because in operation it 
has led to more violation of and 
contempt for law, both by private 
individuals and public officials, and 
to more hypocrisy than anything 
else in our national life. I feel it 
has created the greatest organized 
criminal class that ever existed in 


this or any other country. 

—Mrs. CnAntes H. Sasin, Republican Na- 
tional Committeewoman, from New York, in 
explanation of her resignation from the Com- 
mittee, three days after President Hoover’s in- 
augural address. 


I am not afraid of what the small 
men say, but I am afraid of what 
the great ones say. You and I 
have to be very careful how we 
allow men of genius to upset us, 
for a man of genius is not nec- 
essarily a wise man. He may be 
a lunatic. The accumulated wis- 
dom of mankind is greater than the 
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wisdom of any genius, and we 
should be great ninnies if we were 
to scrap inherited knowledge at the 
behest of some genius who may only 
be acting airily or naughtily. To 
accept the advice of a genius with- 
out the severest scrutiny and test 
is to insult him . . . The way of the 
genius should be iong and hard. 
No indulgence should be given to 
him, nor any allowance whatso- 
ever. He should be compelled to 
fight every inch of his way, so that 
when finally we are defeated by 
him, as we must be if he be truly a 
genius, we shall know that our sur- 


render is our victory. 
—Sr. Jonn Eavine. 


There are still those who believe 
that a university degree is no par- 
ticular help, and may be a handi- 
cap, in a business career. Even 
if the belief were correct, it would 
not, of course, prove the worthless- 
ness of university training, since the 
mind can profitably be taught many 
things besides profit-making. 

—Manchester Guardian Weekly. 


Education suffers grievously from 
propaganda . . . One of the serious 
results of propaganda is that it has 
caused the public to think that edu- 
cation and propaganda are the same 
thing, and thus to make an igno- 
rant multitude believe it is being ed- 
ucated when it is only being manip- 
ulated. Education aims at inde- 
pendence of judgment. Propaganda 
offers ready-made opinions for the 
unthinking herd. The educator 
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aims at the slow process of develop- 
ment; the propagandist, at quick re- 
sults. The educator tries to tell 
people how to think; the propagan- 
dist, what to think. The educator 
strives to develop individual respon- 
sibility; the propagandist, mass ef- 
fects. The educator wants think- 
ing; the propagandist, action. The 
educator fails unless he achieves an 
open mind; the propagandist, un- 
less he achieves a closed mind. 


—Everettr Dean Martin, in The Forum, 
March. 


I would not exchange the period 
in which I have lived for any other 
in the world’s history. 


—ANvbREw W. MELLON, 
Treasury. 


Secretary of the 


The more subtle pleasures of so- 
cial life are as yet, for the most 
part, unknown in America; for they 
grow on very old vines like bunches 
of purple grapes that ripen very 
slowly; and he who would taste 
their delicate flavor must go gently, 
else the fragile glass house will 
come down on his head with a 
crash, and he will find himself 
stranded in a resort very like Coney 
Island. There are a great many 
Coney Islands in the world, but 
there is very little good society; for 
taste and a sense of the proper use 
of leisure are not acquired in a day. 
Merry-go-rounds and joy barrels, 
jazz bands and football have noth- 
ing to do with the social life of civi- 
lized people. They are merely a 


sign of its non-existence. 
—Mary Borpen, in Harper’s, March. 











ON BLOWING UP 


By Grace H. SHERWOOD 


LOWING up, once in a while, is 
indispensable to a human be- 
ing, it seems to me. A harmless af- 
fair it ought to be, too, if, when the 
effervescence occurs, one is properly 
located. Blowing up, to be effective 
must be spontaneous, free as air. 
But when the mood comes, instead 
of an infinity of space in which to 
work it off, it generally finds us 
chained to desk or house and sur- 
rounded with gaping onlookers. 
We blow up, anyhow, we have to. 
Consequently, we spend the next 
hour trying, wildly, to undo the 
mischief. Given a place to blow up 
in it could have been as innocuous 
as the letting off of steam from a 
locomotive. 

People blow up in various ways. 
One woman I know blows up by 
going shopping—whether she needs 
anything or not and whether she 
has any money or not. In her case, 
when the saturation point of endur- 
ance has been reached, she just 
drops everything and goes down- 
town. Once there she lounges 
along Lexington Street luxuriously, 
buying out the shop windows with 
her eyes; sits in at a demonstration 
of the latest household device, tries 
on a fifteen dollar georgette reduced 
to twelve-seventy-five, finds it be- 
coming and has it charged and sent, 
eats a banana royal for her lunch 
(in spite of its calories) and for a 
quick supper at home stops at the 
market and invests in a head of let- 
tuce and a box of strawberries and 
arrives at her doorstep a tired but 
rejuvenated woman. 

It may happen that she has to 
take bicarbonate for her indigestion 


and spend an hour or so getting 
spots from the berries and lettuce 
out of the dress she wore but those 
are trifles. It may even happen that 
the georgette, upon reflection, looks 
altogether different and has to be 
carted back, posthaste, nevertheless 
she declares her day off worth every 
bit of the trouble it cost. 

When Peter blows up he saws 
wood. Peter’s way of blowing up 
sounds trite but there is nothing 
trite about Peter’s performance, I 
assure you. He has a saw, bought 
in the days when our house faced 
an open field and firewood was 
gratis to the doughty arm. Peter’s 
saw is one that no man except a 
man about to blow up could use by 
himself, long as two saws, decorated 
with a handle at each of its ends. 
I know of no better way to describe 
Peter’s saw than by appropriating 
the words of a countryman, who 
wishing to borrow it, and not know- 
ing its name, called it the saw that 
“you can’t have and I can’t have!” 

Before Suburbia caught up with 
us there stood in the field opposite 
our house an immense dead tree 
which nobody but Peter seemed to 
want. Nor did Peter, in his saner 
moments. But when things went 
wrong downtown that tree became 
the crux of Peter’s thoughts; the 
tree and the before-mentioned saw. 
Whenever I used to see Peter mak- 
ing for the tree, his impossible saw 
glinting on his shoulder, I knew 
that Peter was about to blow up! 
I also knew that in consequence of 
his blowing up there would be 
plenty of firewood against the next 
chilly evening. 
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Of all ways of blowing up Peter’s 
strikes me as about the most useful. 
Now that the road is lined with cot- 
tages, and gay striped awnings wave 
where once Peter’s saving tree 
tossed its dead branches about, I see 
to it that firewood is delivered twice 
too long for the fireplace and that 
no kindling is ever delivered at all. 
So that Peter, blowing up, can still 
swish his two-man saw (all by him- 
self) and crash his ax and become 
himself again. And may the day be 
far distant upon which some well- 
meaning friend presents us with a 
Cape Cod firelighter! I can think 
of no worse misfortune for Peter 
(and myself)! 

Another man I know blows up by 
going off into the silences. Fairly 
loquacious, ordinarily, strain sends 
him into the muteness of a Trap- 
pist. One can neither shock, jolly 
nor startle him into speech. Do what 
you will to get at the reason for this 
mood of his, beat your breast for 
your share in it, if you had any, he 
simply gazes at you with mournful 
eyes and says nothing till his blow- 
ing up is over. What a team he 
and Peter would make, blowing up 
together, each on an end of Peter’s 
saw! The thing just couldn’t come 
to pass. It would be too perfect 
for this world. 

Yet another male blows up by 
moving the fruit trees on his place; 
regardless of the time of year, their 
age, the place they are in and the 
fact that there isn’t any place to 
move them to. 

I have known this man to appear 
at his house very early on a hot 
July afternoon, silent—always a bad 
sign in males—and make straight- 
way for the closet where his garden 
clothes hang. To all solicitous in- 
quiries as to why he had come home 
so early, whether he had a headache 
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or anything, there was but one reply 
—he had the devil in him and was 
going to oust it by moving the plum 
tree. Aghast, the family reminded 
him that it had waited six years for 
plums to appear upon that tree, 
that the first it had ever borne were 
even now ripening! But of what 
use are arguments in the face of a 
need for blowing up? Moved the 
plum tree was, its purpling fruit be- 
strewing the lawn as it made its 
progress rearwards. 

His wife, a philosopher, as needs 
must be the wife of a mover of fruit 
trees, said smilingly, when the mas- 
sacre was over, “Better blackened 
plums upon the lawn than black 
looks within the house.” What the 
plum tree said, standing limp and 
shortened, dropping not only its 
fruit but its leaves as well, is not 
recorded. It looked totally unlike 
itself. Still, the blower-up looked 
like himself, once more, which was 
something. And plums can always 
be bought. 

The first time that I, myself, blew 
up was when I was about five or so. 
The occasion is stamped indelibly 
on my memory because it was such 
a noisy and spectacular affair. I 
say I blew up but it was a three-ply 
affair. We, an older brother and 
sister and myself had been stewing 
and brewing towards it for some 
time. 

We were city-bred children and, 
I am told, rather well behaved. Be 
that as it may, inside we were small 
savages. We wanted none of the 
trappings of civilization. All we 
wanted was a place to blow up in. 
To be explicit, I, particularly, 
wanted to yell at the top of my 
lungs for as long as I liked without 
any consideration whatever for the 
neighbors’ ears. My mother, being 
wise, averted the outbreak for a 
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while by promising to take us all to 
the country, soon. 

The leash held, beautifully, until 
one day when mother went out and 
left us by ourselves, a thing so un- 
usual that we just had to celebrate 
it in some way. For a while we at- 
tempted to play but toys were trifles 
on such a day. “This freedom,”— 
it boiled in our veins! What to 
do? Suddenly, one of us, I do not 
recall which one, whispered in an 
awestruck voice, “Let’s yell!” 

Three wills coalesced into instant 
assent and would have galvanized 
into instant action had not my sis- 
ter, who was the eldest, stayed us. 
Just to yell where we were, in a 
room given over to us to play in, 
would have seemed too humdrum 
for her sense of the fitness of 
things. She had a flair for the dra- 
matic. 

“Wait,” she directed, “let’s go 
out on the porch!” Once there, 
“Stick your legs through,” she in- 
sisted, sticking her own through 
the porch railings. To make the 
story short, the stage set, the three 
of us sitting flat on the porch floor 
with our legs between the spindles, 
she gave the signal. “Now!” she 
cried, “all together, as loud as you 
can. One, two, three, yell!” and 
she left off directing and joined in. 

The first yell was so soul-satisfy- 
ing that we yelled again and again. 
We kept it up. The porch was in 
view of the street and the street 
was a downtown street full of peo- 
ple. 

The dénouement is somewhat 
hazy in my mind but I remember 
that among the several people who 
came running up with my father, 
who was downstairs, was the po- 
liceman on the beat. Being the 


youngest I was the unlucky one 
who was hauled backwards with- 
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out ceremony from between the 


spindles. The others withdrew 
their legs, hastily, themselves, | 
was the plumpest, too, and the 
hasty hauling was hard on my poor 
little legs. Stood on our feet and 
showered with questions we ex- 
plained. Our explanations fell flat, 
somehow. I well remember the po- 
liceman’s disgust. 

“Why, in the name of common 
sense, did yez come climbing out 
here like ye was jumping from a 
fire just because yez wanted to 
yell?” he insisted. 

Why indeed! The question was 
one we could not answer. Even 
mother who understood everything 
found this particular performance 
difficult to swallow. 

“When I told you I was going to 
take you to the country soon!” she 
protested. “And if you did have to 
make a noise why did you have to 
get your legs full of splinters doing 
it?” There was no answer to that 
question, either, so I did what I was 
told and went and got the tiny 
tweezers that were kept for such 
an emergency. However, splinters, 
tweezer torture and all, I, for one, 
felt better for the outbreak. I had 
blown up and nothing could take 
that satisfaction away. 

My next blowing up took place 
after I was grown. I was teaching 
my first school, in the country. I 
had never been away from home 
before and I broke myself in to the 
experience by going home every 
other Friday afternoon for the week 
end. 

On one of the Fridays that I was 
not to go home it came sweeping 
over me, just as I locked the school- 
house door, that I was going to have 
two days and a half on my hands 
with nothing to do in them. Home- 
sickness, the first symptoms, but I 
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was too unacquainted with the mal- 
ady to recognize them. 

I walked to the farmhouse where 
I boarded, slowly, to use up time, 
and, arrived there, I plunged into 
planning out the next week’s work 
to use up what remained of the aft- 
ernoon. I dallied at the table as 
long as I dared and spent the eve- 
ning elaborating what I had done 
before supper. It didn’t work. My 
heart kept sinking lower all the 
time. 

At bed time I had an inspiration. 
I would sleep away Saturday morn- 
ing and kill half a day that way. I 
told my hostess not to bother about 
breakfast for me. I was going to 
sleep. But I had never slept late on 
Saturday before and besides I had a 
reputation for enjoying my break- 
fast, a reputation I still have, by 
the way. And my hostess had a 
kind heart. At about seven next 
morning I was recalled from obliv- 
ion by a light but effective tapping 
upon my door. 

“Well?” I asked, crossly, I am 
afraid. I had been so soundly, so 
blessedly asleep! 

“You’re to sleep as long as you 
like and there'll be a nice hot break- 
fast for you whenever you wake 
up!” I was told, cheerfully. 

In a happier mood I would have 
shaken with laughter at the very 
idea of being awakened to be told 
that I could sleep! Somehow, it 
didn’t seem a bit funny to me that 
morning. I could think of nothing 
but the added hours of misery that 
untimely waking had piled up on 
me. 

I did everything I could think of 
to get rid of them, darned stock- 
ings, cleaned out bureau drawers 
and wrote letters. I even de- 
manded lemons and sugar and 
made lemon pies, a stunt for which 
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I have quite a reputation. But what 
is so long as a farmhouse day? The 
hours simply dragged by. 

At four o’clock, desperate by that 
time, I went out for a walk. There 
was no place to walk but the coun- 
try road and as the road ran by the 
schoolhouse in due time I reached 
that. It was the ordinary, one-room 
affair, set down in a woods, a half 
mile from anywhere. Having the 
key in my pocket I went in, from 
force of habit. Once inside, it 
seemed so odd without the children 
that I turned the key in the door. 

Call it psychology, if you will, 
when I turned that key, shutting 
myself into the empty schoolhouse, 
a change came over my mood. I 
was alone. Outside, for on-lookers 
and auditors there were the trees 
and nothing else. I could do any- 
thing, no matter how silly, to use 
up the remainder of this terrible 
afternoon. 

Suddenly, like the urge to yell 
had come long ago, came now the 
urge to sing. And, goodness knows, 
I cannot sing and never could! But 
sing I did that afternoon, Cavalleria, 
to start with, the lovely Intermezzo! 

Where the voice came from that 
surged, or seemed to surge out of 
my throat, I did not know, never 
have known and did not and do not 
care. I only know it came, filling 
the room, to me, with an astonish- 
ing flood of melody. Self-hypno- 
tism? Perhaps. What does it mat- 
ter! Labels are nothing, it is the 
experience which counts. I knew 
the words and, although I am no 
musician, I knew every lovely note 
of the obbligato. I sang them all. 
They came out of my throat and I 
gave them words. It was ecstasy, 
unadulterated. To sing and set 
one’s heart free. “O Mother, hear 
me where thou art!” The dingy 
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schoolroom ceiling seemed to open 
and the words to penetrate the sky. 
I did not stop with the Intermezzo. 
Song followed song. My impromp- 
tu recital borrowed from opera and 
hymnal and did not even scorn pop- 
ular melodies. 

Was it merely song or was it 
prayer? It would take a wiser head 
than mine to answer. But when I 
locked the door behind me, an hour 
later, I locked in more than black- 
boards and the smell of chalk—I 
locked in the specter which had 
been stalking me for twenty-four 
hours. What a gorgeous sunset 
there was going to be! And that 
maple there, strange I had not no- 
ticed before the scarlet glory of its 
dress! I must hurry, too, it would 
soon be supper time. There would 
be hot biscuit for supper, most 
likely, and country preserves with 
oodles of rich country cream. And 
after supper I would tell Tommy 
the story of “Snow White.” I hadn’t 
told it to him for ever so long. 
What a satisfactory world it was, 
after all. Why, look, in less than a 
week now I would go home again! 

It seemed, however, that trees 
were not my only auditors that aft- 
ernoon. “Old Hick stopped by for 
milk,” I was told when I arrived at 
the farmhouse, happy and with a 
ravenous appetite. “He says, says 
he, ‘the teacher’s down at the 
schoolhouse singin’ like a canary!’ 
We didn’t know you could sing!” 

Neither did I! Nor can lI. I had 
blown up, that was all. 

I have tried various ways of blow- 
ing up since then, none of them en- 
tirely satisfactory. Lately I thought 
I had discovered a new way, equal 
to if not better than Peter’s labori- 
ous sessions with a saw. On the 
back of our lot, at the edge of what 
was once the wilderness and is still 
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not altogether tamed, there stands 
an immense tulip poplar tree. Sub- 
urbia having caught up with us, I 
caught the contagion of Suburbia 
and invested, as my neighbors had 
done, in garden furniture. I in- 
sisted on having it set under the 
tulip poplar and began to picture in 
my imagination, tea and bridge and 
what not under my favorite tree. 
Peter was dubious of the thing, con- 
tending that people, as a rule, pre- 
fer to sit on porches rather than un- 
der trees where ants crawl up and 
bugs drop down but I held to my 
idea. The weather held to its idea, 
too, of raining. It poured and 
poured. My garden furniture sat, 
unused, under the tulip tree. There 
was nothing to do but wait for the 
clouds to roll by. 

At the end of the dismal month 
when the rain had about spent it- 
self (and everybody else) I began 
to feel the unmistakable symptoms 
of a blow up. I had been looking 
out of a back window moodily 
(looking out of a window moodily 
is one of the symptoms) when all 
at once I was struck with an idea, 
Peter’s performance with his tree 
having sprouted it, out of my sub- 
conscious mind, probably. Why 
not take my miserable self out of 
doors, place it under the beneficent 
poplar tree and keep it there until 
sanity returned. I would do it! It 
had been clear since last night. 
“The rain is over and gone, arise O 
my soul and come!” I quoted to my- 
self or words to that effect. 

Lest I weaken and come sneak- 
ing indoors again I took along a lot 
of things to do, unanswered letters, 
household accounts, the dozen odds 
and ends that will accumulate, no 
matter what, and, to expedite the 
doing of them, my inseparable com- 
panion, my portable typewriter. 
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Thus fortified against the assaults 
of the demon of miserable mooning 
I took myself and my impedimenta 
out to the tree which was to make 
me livable with once more. The 
ground seemed pretty soft, the 
chair legs sank in as I sat down, 
still, 1 am no featherweight. Grim- 
ly I set to work. If labor in the 
open could produce good temper 
then Peter should have nothing on 
me from henceforth on! 

But how could one work when 
the wind blew so? I tucked my let- 
ters under a book and clamped 
down the typewriter lid for a paper 
weight on everything that was blow- 
able. I would not give in. But the 
wind blew all the harder, tugging at 
everything not pinned down. I 
looked up in despair. Heavens! 
Another storm was coming up! I 
had been too preoccupied to notice 
it. My typewriter, a drop of rain 
might rust it! I snatched up the 
lid and away went letter paper, car- 
bon paper, everything! 

I scurried this way and that after 
the sheets, the wind, of course, 
keeping them always just out of 
reach, until, finally, I captured the 
last in a thicket just beyond our lot. 
I was hot and tired and more out 
of sorts than ever. My attempt to 
blow up peacefully had brought 
anything but peace. “That is the 
end of that idea!” I told myself, 
wrathfully. 

But it was not the end of it, as I 
soon discovered. That night I slept 
badly, dreaming a fantastic dream 
of pursuing a sheet of paper along 
the tracks of the subway with a 
subway train bearing down on me 
full tilt. When I awoke I had a 
splitting headache and my very 
bones groaned. Peter insisted on 
bed and the doctor. 
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“Cold,” the doctor pronounced, 
matter-of-factly, and soon had me 
confessing to sitting under the tree. 
“After such a spell of rain!” he 
withered me with. “I thought you 
had more sense!” His words on 
top of my private miseries did not 
in the least assist me to get rid of 
the blowing up state I was in. I 
must rescue myself. Being addicted 
to quotations I turned to them for 
comfort. “This will pass as all 
things pass,” I dug up out of some 
cell of memory. 

But it didn’t, my state of being 
miserable, I mean. When the back 
of beyond one’s garden is the wil- 
derness still, certain untamed evils 
are likely to lurk there. Wise sub- 
urbanites do not chase things into 
thickets. Unwise ones, who do, 
pay for it duly. In a day or two my 
hands began to itch, to break out, 
finally, to bloom with the efflores- 
cence of blisters which mark ac- 
quaintance with Rhus tozxicoden- 
dron. 

When Peter saw them he donned 
his man-of-the-house air and went 
out to my beloved tree and hauled 
my furniture away from it and on 
to the side lawn. He set it down 
there, under a mulberry tree, in full 
view of the road, of the neighbors, 
of everybody. “There!” he exulted. 
“It’s shady, the ground is too well 
drained for you to catch any more 
colds and there’s no poison ivy 
within a hundred feet.” What more 
could you ask? 

A lot more, with all due respect 
to Peter’s solicitude for my health. 
A place to blow up in, for one thing, 
a place secret and retired. For who 
could possibly blow up on the side 
lawn in sight of everybody? Not I, 
for one. It looks as if Peter and 
his saw are still unbeatable. 











THE DRAMA 


By EuUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. VICTORIA 


YEAR after the death of the 

great queen, Stephen Phillips 
wrote his four act tragedy of Paolo 
and Francesca. It is now being 
played for the first time in New 
York by Miss Jane Cowl. With the 
long pale tresses, so beloved of the 
Pre-Raphaelites, she moves wistful- 
ly through the poetic scenes. The 
pentameters are gracious and even. 
Her husband, Giovanni, Lord of 
Rimini, though lame, to accord with 
hallowed tradition, and grave, as be- 
comes his years, seems a kindly 
sort of tyrant. Her brother-in-law, 
Paolo, a very quiet young man, ap- 
pears weighted down by his exten- 
sive armor. Both brothers would 
be eligible for the most exclusive 
clubs in London. They are emi- 
nently well-bred Victorian gentle- 
men. 

With well-bred horror at the 
breach in his code of honor, Paolo 
realizes his love for his sister-in- 
law. As neither India nor Africa 
nor even America are existent for 
him as a refuge, he buys himself a 
draught of poison. But his pur- 
chase is overheard by his brother 
who has sought the same shop for 
a love potion for Francesca. In 
Phillips’s version of the story it is a 
widowed cousin of Giovanni’s, em- 
bittered by her childlessness who 
sows in his heart foul suspicions. 
Too late, Francesca appeals to her 
for some mothering love; the fuse 
of jealousy has been lighted and 
Giovanni returns to find that Paolo 
has not drunk his poison. At this 
point, one expects almost anything 
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from Giovanni but what he has to 
do, according to history. A double 
murder is not part of a Victorian 
gentleman’s possibilities. 

But he not only foully stabs them, 
he makes a speech about it. 


“I did not know the dead could 
have such hair. 
Hide them. They seem like chil- 
dren fast asleep” 


are his lines—the closing lines of 
the play. They are pretty lines but 
under no credible circumstances 
could even the most sentiment-bred 
Victorian have uttered them; cer- 
tainly not one whose hands are 
crimsoned by his wife’s and broth- 
er’s blood. 


D’Annunzio also wrote a tragedy 
named Francesca da Rimini. It is 
not Victorian. His Giovanni Mala- 
testa is a stern man of battle but he 
is not made to murder his wife. He 
is also allowed to remain speechless 
as he stands looking in horror at 
the sword that pierced Francesca’s 
breast as she threw herself in front 
of Paolo. In D’Annunzio’s version, 
Francesca is betrayed by the young- 
est Malatesta, whom she has nursed 
back from death but whose twisted 
soul breeds on cruelty and venge- 
ance. His Francesca, by the way, 
is no pale wraith before she takes 
her flight to the Inferno. A healthy 
daughter of her century, she is hap- 
py on the battlements during a 
siege and racks even the archers’ 
nerves by her casual handling of 
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their Greek fire. She has no illu- 
sions about the sinfulness of her 
temptation with Paolo. 

In Dante’s day, sin was sin and 
not only a breach of honor. The 
Italian has preserved the presence 
and intruding ugliness of sin far 
more sharply in his poem than the 
Englishman. Phillips sidestepped 
when he came to the crisis of his 
tragedy. He hid away his murder 
behind curtains. D’Annunzio’s ren- 
dering of it in the open with a man 
to man encounter is far less sordid 
and reaches a grander climax. It 
is true that D’Annunzio has done 
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evil things to literature but we won- 
dered in re-reading Phillips if that 
cowardice that shows itself in gloss- 
ing over the most terrible of crimes 
with sentiment is not perhaps re- 
sponsible for the lack of standards 
so patent in modern novelists. 
Dante’s infinite pity for the Mala- 
testi has immortalized their story 
in the few lines that no other pages 
of verse can ever equal. He fainted 
for pity at their fate, but he left 
them blown by the wind together 
but still outcast. He enveloped 
them with tragic punishment—not 
sentiment. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


JouRNEY’s Enp.—In years to 
come, we have a feeling that R. C. 
Sherriff will be one of the names 
remembered in connection with the 
Great War. So unstinting in its de- 
struction of men in the mass; so 
sparing in developing individual 
genius; so insatiable in its demand 
upon individual sacrifice; prodigal; 
inexorable; interminable, the War’s 
horrors and humors and heroism 
have now found immortal, literary 
embodiment in a play, a very sim- 
ple play about an officers’ mess in a 
dugout behind the first line trenches 
at St. Quentin. It has been a puzzle 
to the critics that this play, which 
audiences in both London and New 
York at once recognized as a mas- 
terpiece, should have been written 
as if by accident. Because some 
amateur actors belonging to a Row- 
ing Club wanted a play without 
women, the greatest war play, in 
fact the only great war play of the 
century, suddenly came into being. 
The “Rime of the Ancient Mariner” 
had an equally casual creation. 
Coleridge wanted to go on a walk- 
ing tour with Wordsworth and 


lacked funds sufficient for the pur- 
pose. At Wordsworth’s suggestion, 
he sat down and wrote a poem. 
But in both cases, the writers mere- 
ly tapped that subconscious stream 
of cosmic continuity of which men 
of genius are the outlet. The ordi- 
nary hack writer relies on surface 
water. The power to link the finite 
with the infinite is the test of true 
inspiration. 

There is a professional paper, 
named Variety—which we have 
quoted before—which justly prides 
itself upon its accuracy in identify- 
ing dramatic successes. Though 
they hailed Journey’s End as a 
“noteworthy literary achievement,” 
they decided that commercially it 
could claim only a restricted ap- 
peal. First because it was a war 
play with a depressing finale; sec- 
ond because it lacked both romance 
and a woman; and third and most 
important because, both in its com- 
edy and tragedy, it was alien to us, 
being so essentially British. The 
average New York audiences can 
hardly be said to be pro-British but 
they have packed the Henry Miller 
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Theater where Journey’s End is 
playing since the opening night. 
The house is sold out for as far 
ahead as tickets may be bought and 
the standing room has been can- 
celed. For in that desolate dugout, 
lit by candle stubs and such sun- 
light as can flicker down from the 
trench, one relives dark days and 
nights, not alone with six British 
soldiers, but with six human souls. 
Is David known only to the He- 
brews or Ajax to the Greeks? The 
humanity of Mr. Sherriff is not lim- 
ited by geography. His officers are 
the brave men of all time. That 
their external surroundings and 
characteristics are highly localized, 
just as are the externals of the Bi- 
ble and the Iliad, does not lessen 
their appeal to the world in gen- 
eral. 

We enter the dugout with Cap- 
tain Stanhope’s Company officers 
after their five days in billet. Stan- 
hope is a young man, a former ath- 
lete, whose four years of active 
service have so told upon his nerves 
that he has begun to rely on alcohol 
to steady them. His First Lieuten- 
ant, Osborne, older than he, recog- 
nizes all his fine qualities and un- 
derstands his failings. We doubt 
if there are many finer characters 
than Osborne in any literature. His 
presence lights up the dugout bet- 
ter than any candle. It is Osborne 
who receives Raleigh, the subaltern 
fresh from school, whose god in the 
old days had been Stanhope. The 
new relationship between Raleigh 
and the changed Stanhope—their 
ultimate reunion is great drama. 
So is the scene between Osborne 
and Raleigh when they make small 
talk before their raid on the Ger- 
man trench opposite. The whole 
war dissolves for a moment for 
young Raleigh when he discovers 
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that Osborne once played football 
for England. 

Then there is good old Trotter 
who has risen from the ranks, and 
the irrepressibly cheery Mason, the 
orderly, and poor Hibbert who loses 
his nerve. And outside and above 
and everywhere is the unreal, per- 
vading atmosphere of a world gone 
mad in battle. The ominous still- 
ness of it all is what at first most 
impresses Raleigh. A great Ger- 
man attack is impending and Stan- 
hope means to hold his section. He 
has had the dugout wired in and 
when the great shells begin to crash 
on that last morning one under- 
stands the title. 

There is no strong talk in Jour- 
ney’s End. There is a vast amount 
of humor. It is difficult to remem- 
ber that the men who play it are ac- 
tors. Their gallant patience, their 
good cheer make one seem to one’s 
self a very small worm. May their 
spirit carry on!—At the Henry Mil- 
ler Theater. 


Mrs. BuMpsTEeAD-LEIGH.—Which 
should be read as Mrs. Fiske, for it 
is her brisk, nervous figure, sur- 
prisingly slight—if not girlish— 
that acts as the fizz to an otherwise 
flat little comedy. It first provided 
a vehicle for Mrs. Fiske, years and 
years ago and with Mr. Tyler’s clev- 
er economy and affection for reviv- 
als he has furbished it up ever so 
little, hired some third-hand scen- 
ery, engaged three real actors and 
left the rest to Mrs. Fiske. And Mrs. 
Fiske brushes aside its cobwebs, just 
as she brushes aside any member of 
the cast who happens to stand too 
near the center of the stage. She 
leaves one wondering why it is her 
speeches are so much better written 
and wittier than anyone else’s. She 
has the knack of fluting common- 
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places so that they sound like epi- 
grams. Each sentence she delivers 
has some tingle. You may hint at 
Mrs. Fiske’s years, you may discant 
on her mannerisms but you will 
have to admit that the moment she 
steps upon that stage there are vi- 
brations. The only help she gets 
from her cast is given by Stella 
Mayhew—a little too exuberantly— 
and by Sidney Toler as Peter Swal- 
low the tombstone contractor from 
Missionary Loop. His laugh is as 
genuine an Indiana product as is 
his pronunciation of “watter.” 

It is Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh’s de- 
sire to bury the origin of her patent 
medicine fortune and her years in 
Missionary Loop, while she poses as 
a member of the British aristocracy, 
which causes the manipulated com- 
plications of the comedy. Her great 
scene in the play is when she is con- 
fronted with Mr. Swallow, her for- 
mer fiancé. How her icy noncha- 
lance defeats even his radiant cor- 
diality and leaves him uncertain 
and discomfited is happily accom- 
plished by Mrs. Fiske. Though it 
is to be regretted that no better play 
could have been found or written 
for her, it is a lesson to see an art- 
ist infuse the yeast of a strong spirit 
into half-baked bread. As drama, 
Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh dates back 
to the dusting parlormaid period. It 
really. seems much more elderly 
than its ageless star.—At the Klaw 
Theater. 


Birp In Hanp.—This is the name 
of an English Inn—such a comfort- 
able English Inn; with its founda- 
tions rooted in the days of Eliza- 
beth; with gleaming brass and jolly 
Staffordshire; with a cellar full of 
mellow ale and cobwebbed wine; 
with a landlord who can trace his 
stout yeoman progenitors back for 
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generations —-and with just two 
rooms for guests. Fortunately one 
of the rooms has two beds and a 
hospitable tenant or we might never 
have had the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Ambrose Godolphin, K.C., and 
pretty Joan’s love affair would have 
suffered from the lack of his emi- 
nently tactful intervention. 

For Joan, to her Father’s active 
disapproval, has been enjoying the 
attentions of the local Baronet’s 
heir, and it so happens that on the 
very night that the crisis occurs, 
three strangers enter the old Inn’s 
parlor. Modern Eton and Oxford 
are represented by Mr. Cyril Bever- 
ley; and the picturesquely patient 
philosophy of the cockney is being 
quaintly aired by Mr. Blanquet, 
who “travels in sardines,” when, a 
victim to axle trouble, Mr. Godol- 
phin, K.C., begs shelter for the 
night. Nobly offered his extra bed 
by Beverley, the K.C. accepts, little 
knowing how much else than sleep 
the night will bring. During sup- 
per, they learn that Joan, defying 
her Father, has motored off in the 
manorial Rolls Royce. Her desti- 
nation was but nine miles away to 
that mysterious British stronghold 
spelt Cirencester—and pronounced 
Cisister—but a thunder storm 
breaks, night falls, and Joan fails to 
reappear. The first curtain de- 
scends as her Father storms out to 
seek her. He is a yeoman, he de- 
clares. He believes in class distinc- 
tions, and no daughter of his can 
carry on with young men above her 
in station. 

What will be the outcome of this 
parental intervention so inflames 
the curiosity of the Oxonian that 
we discover him utterly unable to 
sleep in the room he shares with 
the barrister. The insatiable loqua- 
ciousness of Beverley not only 
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arouses the wrath of the K.C. but 
invites the protestations of Mr. 
Blanquet in a nightshirt. There 
follows the thunderous reverbera- 
tions of the yeoman and his daugh- 
ter’s homecoming; and the gradual 
introduction of the entire cast into 
Beverley’s bedroom is then very 
neatly managed by Mr. Drinkwater. 

We might perhaps have ex- 
plained before that K.C. stands in 
England, not for Knight of Colum- 
bus but for King’s Council. In view 
of his distinguished calling, Mr. 
Godolphin is unanimously invited 
to arbitrate the argument between 
Joan and her plethoric parent. He 
does succeed in sending his land- 
lord to bed without further explo- 
sions, and the ultimate results of his 
urbane persuasiveness are woven 
into a diverting third act which 
takes place the next morning. 
Meanwhile the very friendly audi- 
ence rocks with delight over the 
meticulous efforts of Mr. Godolphin, 
K.C., to achieve his long deferred 
repose surreptitiously thwarted by 
the irrepressible Beverley in flow- 
ered pyjamas. 

This may not sound very funny 
but so natural is the dialogue and 
so cleverly perfect as to detail is the 
cast—imported direct from London 
—that the inherent humor in each 
character becomes entirely patent 
to the audience who look upon 
them all as old friends. The lines 
also are full of charm and humor. 
Some of them are worth remember- 
ing. “I have no ner-rves,” says 
Thomas, the yeoman landlord with 
his broad burr, “I have Principles.” 
Says the Cockney, who is Conserva- 
tive, to the Oxford man who is La- 
bor, “We don’t want ideas in poli- 
tics, we want promises.” Nothing 
is so strongly demonstrated in the 
play as the thoroughgoing democ- 
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racy of the English. Class distinc- 
tions they accept as a law of nature 
or common sense but the gentleman 
has a respect for the yeoman and 
the yeoman for the gentleman that 
is perhaps the very cause of their 
superficial qualifications. Each 
class recognizes the fine character- 
istics of the other and are uncon- 
sciously interested in preserving 
them. To safeguard England, tra- 
dition, both for yeoman and bar- 
onet, must be guarded. It is a larg- 
er question to Thomas, then mere- 
ly his own girl’s happiness. It is 
his fear that England is drifting. 
Perhaps she is but it cannot be far 
off the right course while her 
knights and squires and yeomen 
are the types we meet in Journey’s 
End and Bird in Hand. 

We disagree with the critic who 
advised Mr. Drinkwater to return 
to historical drama after sitting 
through his comedy. It may be lei- 
surely but so are some other very 
pleasant things. We begrudged not 
a single moment spent at Bird in 
Hand. No more did the rest of the 
contented audience.—-At the Booth 
Theater. 


Man’s Estate. — The inevitable 
middle-western town of current 
comedies is enshrined in new beau- 
ty in the first set of Cleon Throck- 
morton’s for the Theater .Guild’s 
fifth production. It is a play of con- 
temporary life, once rehearsed and 
rejected, by Jed Harris. Act I. re- 
veals, in unusually charming guise, 
the open brick porch of the white 
colonial home so dearly prized and 
struggled for by Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam P. Jordan—the Ma and Pa of 
the story. Perhaps it is the moon- 
light upon the white picket fence 
and the lilac bushes—suggesting the 
presence of the river reaches be- 

















yond—that encircles it all in a mys- 
tery unusual to Ohio. One certain- 
ly resents the inclusion indoors of 
the remaining acts. 

Man’s Estate is the growing up or 
the shouldering of responsibility by 
Jerry. Jerry is the family baby— 
now at College. It is always “Jerry, 
don’t—” or “Jerry, do—” until the 
ears of those who have Jerrys of 
their own at home begin to tingle 
a little ruefully. This particular 
Jerry has decided views of how to 
keep a family at bay, and elicits the 
longest laugh of the evening when, 
after a momentary absence, Pa in- 
quires anxiously, “Son, where have 
you been?” and with infinite dig- 
nity, Jerry replies, “I simply went 
down to the river to spit.” 

Jerry’s ambitious blue prints for 
a cathedral have just won him a 
three years’ scholarship in architec- 
ture with two terms in Oxford. 
The world holds out its arms. His 
spirit strains for freedom far from 
the family porch. His cathedral 
has saved him from Main Street 
and Uncle Joe’s Hardware Depot. 
But then intervenes the moonlight 
and the river reaches and Sesaly. 
Sesaly is the orphan college student 
befriended by Ma. Through her, 
love comes to Jerry, who thinks it 
all part of his great career until he 
suddenly finds that life isn’t always 
moonlit. There is a painful twist 
to his dreams—an ugly turn to the 
comedy. A hasty marriage is ar- 
ranged. But after the ceremony, 
Sesaly returns her ring to Jerry as 
she feels it came to her—not from 
him—but from his family. She is 
to go to Vienna with Jerry’s mar- 
ried sister and she leaves him per- 
fectly free. Has Jerry become a 
man? Which shall it be? Hard- 
ware and his own family porch or 
—cathedrals? 
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Staged by Dudley Digges, who 
plays Pa, the play is given every 
possible advantage, among them the 
appealing Sesaly of Margalo Gill- 
more; to say nothing of Earle Lari- 
more’s Jerry and the Ma of Eliza- 


beth Patterson. It seems a little 
unnecessary to farce the officiating 
clergyman. In fact the whole wed- 
ding ceremony is out of key as the 
two terrible female relations are 
overplayed. There is also a dis- 
agreeable discussion of the rights of 
parents over unborn children and 
the justice of illegal operations 
which is a distinctly jarring digres- 
sion in the second act. 

Man’s Estate does not maintain 
the tempo or the promise of Act I. 
Perhaps its moonlight enchanted 
more of us than Jerry but so un- 
evenly written is the play and so 
divergent is its quality that one 
feels after the first act, that the two 
collaborators must have ceased to 
collaborate.—At the Biltmore The- 
ater. 


Sprinc 1s HerE.—A vernal qual- 
ity of freshness both as to lines and 
costumes has really been achieved 
by Messrs. Aarons and Freedley in 
this musical comedy which has 
more comedy than music. Owen 
Davis has dashed off a really amus- 
ing skit on the trials of a conscien- 
tious Papa with two much wooed 
daughters. The garden wall plays 
a prominent and proper part in the 
moonlit hilarity of the last part of 
Act I. for no garden wall yet has 
ever kept love without. This genial 
brick wall seems merely to stand 
as a symbol of speedier ingress. 
Mr. Davis has also coined good 
farce out of the elopement and its 
stepladder. Since Mr. Davis wrote 
—what is termed in deference to 
the music—the Book, and Charles 
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Ruggles and no less important a 
personage than Glenn Hunter play 
it, it is clear that the musical com- 
posers had strong competition in di- 
vision of interest. 

The comedy has it all over the 
chorus. Mr. Hunter recites his 
songs and Mr. Ruggles ignores 
them. Those who attempt to sing, 
seem to find some difficulty in ad- 
justing their vocal chords to the ad- 
vanced syncopations of the score. 
The results are occasionally rau- 
cous though “Song in My Heart” 
is a decided exception. Spring is 
Here might really stand or run on 
its own sprightly legs without any 
musical encouragement although 
the songs don’t really interfere very 
much with the course of its action. 
It is a difficult production to classi- 
fy, as for the best part of two acts it 
runs along without one vulgar word 
or lift of an eyebrow. “Made for 
the juvenile theater party,” said I 
to myself when, all of a sudden, 
there was a curtain and a dénoue- 
ment that to say the very least was 
not from the First Reader. “This 
is not Long Island,” sang the chorus 
at the opening of Acts I. and II., and 
we could well believe them; but at 
the close of Act II. they changed not 
their tune but their burden. “Oh, 
yes,” sing they, “this is Long Island, 
we simply lied like Hell!” 

One can only add that Glenn 
Hunter does not look a day over 
seventeen.—At the Alvin Theater. 


THe Sea Guit.—When, as the 
curtain rises, a young woman in 
black crosses a darkened stage and 
whispers over what might have 
been the footlights, if it weren’t all 
so dark,—“I am miserable!”—it’s 
probable to be either Chekhov or 
Strindberg. This time it is Che- 
khov. Fortunately The Sea Gull ac- 
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quires a little more urbanity in its 
further flight. Though venerated 
as a masterpiece, it failed to move 
us like The Cherry Orchard. But 
clearly much depends upon the pro- 
duction of such delicately inter- 
woven bits of characterization, and 
the finely chiseled work of Miss Le 
Gallienne’s company is not to be 
compared with the scratch cast as- 
sembled hastily for some special 
matinées. 

Scheduled for only two perform- 
ances, we have a suspicion that The 
Sea Gull may be continued. It has 
great moments. Trigorin, the writ- 
er, remains memorable. He is the 
popular novelist who must write 
and write; who sees every sunset 
as a sentence; lives through every 
crisis as a chapter; is compelled to 
divide even his flirtations into para- 
graphs. What is the main purpose 
or theme of The Sea Gull, we 
haven’t yet decided. But that is un- 
doubtedly our fault and not Che- 
khov’s.—At the Comedy Theater. 


Jonesy.—It is curious that noth- 
ing needs a stronger emotional 
foundation than a farce. If Mr. 
Jones senior fails to procure a bet- 
ter position, everyone knows that 
the world, our town and his family 
will move on, much as before. It 
matters not that Mrs. Jones has 
hysterics all over the place; that 
Mr. Jones ramps and his children 
rail, the stakes are not high enough 
to convince the audience of their 
importance and the farce has a los- 
ing race. Jonesy is the outgrowth 
of some short stories appearing in 
the Pictorial Review. Very humor- 
ous stories can be built up upon 
trifles but Jonesy is too forced for 
straight comedy and lacks the stam- 
ina for farce. Its dialogue also 
lacks rhythm. Raymond Guion is 

















very good as Jonesy, the boy, so are 
Spring Byington and Donald Meek 
as the parents but nothing in Jonesy 
comes naturally—not even the 
laughs.—At the Bijou Theater. 


MysTERY SQUARE.—Dramatization 
is a tricky business. In the present 
instance, the authors have retained 
every cumbersome detail of Steven- 
son’s short story, “The Suicide 
Club,” only to discard the very valu- 
able asset of the title. The ratio of 
impetus in a play and a story are 
quite polar. The present melo- 
drama following an acceptable form 
for fiction, saunters along in a lei- 
surely fashion until the last act, and 
closes on sudden fireworks. In oth- 
er words, a ruthless final curtain 
cuts off its career just as it is really 
beginning. The elaborate first act 
could be entirely eliminated or con- 
densed into a scene of introduction. 
It is only after Prince Florizel enters 
Rochester House in Act II. and joins 
the terrible secret fraternity of gam- 
blers, whose fortunes are replenished 
by the death of the thirteenth mem- 
ber at stated intervals, that the ac- 
tion becomes vivid. The scene of 
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the thirteen gathered around the 
fatal table, waiting to see to whom 
the death card will be dealt, is 
drama. As the holder of the ace of 
clubs is also pledged in honor to 
see that the elected suicide does not 
fail to redeem his promise, there is 
opportunity here for powerful ac- 
tion. But at this point Scotland 
Yard is permitted to intervene and 
the curtain falls. 

Mr. Murray Phillips has mounted 
Mystery Square lavishly and in ex- 
cellent taste nor has he stinted him- 
self on the cast. Mr. Hubert Druce 
as the wily and cheery old rascal of 
a President is entirely natural and 
convincing. Edgar Stehli does quite 
an outstanding bit of work as a 
paralytic, and Mr. Gavin Muir as 
the self-possessed Prince proves 
himself ready for better opportu- 
nities. Some of the women are un- 
usually good looking. Just why 
“The Rajah’s Diamond” has been 
slipped into the drama adds to the 
mystery but not to the melodrama. 
Economically one must regret that 
the play is not really worth the 
sum spent upon it.—At the Long- 
acre Theater. 


Ill. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. May, 1928 


SuHow Boat.—Glowing with color 
and enriched with some real music 
and acting, this operetta of old days 
on the Mississippi, offers generous 
and diversified entertainment.—At 
the Ziegfeld Theater. 


2. November 


THE New Moon.—This delightful 
musical romance combines an ex- 
citing story with a rich chorus, ex- 
cellent principals and clean com- 


edy. The scene is New Orleans and 
the West Indies in the eighteenth 
century and the settings and cos- 
tumes are charming. It remains 
the best operetta of this season.— 
At the Imperial Theater. 


CouraGe.—The amusing fable of 
a widow rich in children but penni- 
less in purse. Capitally acted by 
Miss Janet Beecher and by young 
Master Durkin as her seventh son; 
but as he happens to be the blot on 
the scutcheon ‘it is not suitable for 
children.—At the Ritz Theater. 











3. December 


LittLe AccipENT.—Although the 
first act is as flippant and as ques- 
tionable as the title, Act II. which 
is laid in the waiting room of a 
maternity hospital is full of authen- 
tic emotion and original humor. It 
is this act which carries the play.— 
At the Ambassador Theater. 


4. January, 1929 


Tue Perrect Avis1.—Though re- 
volving about a murder, Mr. A. A. 
Milne has endowed his story with 
so many amusing lines and with 
such quaint characterization that it 
remains in one’s memory as one of 
the most agreeable entertainments 
of the winter. It is also blessed 
with an excellent cast.—At the 
Charles Hopkins Theater. 


Houipay.—With a slight plot but 
a vast amount of clever chatter, Mr. 
Philip Barry’s comedy has proved 
the most popular in town. It is 
pleasant to remark that it has not 
one shady line or situation and yet 
has been more financially profitable 
than any other play except Street 
Scene. Miss Hope Williams has 
added considerably to its charm.— 
At the Plymouth Theater. 


5. February 


Tue Ace or INNOCENCE.—A de- 
lightful stage version of Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s novel of New York in the 
seventies, in which Miss Cornell, 
never looking more beautiful, plays 
to great advantage with the added 
incentive of an excellent cast.—At 
the Empire Theater. 


Caprice.—In which the superbly 
polished art of Miss Lynn Fontanne 
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and Mr. Alfred Lunt endows a Vien- 
nese comedy, lacking both in point 
and morals, with continuous hu- 
mor and charm.—At the Guild The- 
ater. 


CyRANO DE BERGERAC.—Mr. Wal- 
ter Hampden at his best in the ever 
fresh and moving masterpiece of 
Rostand. It is encouraging to know 
that it keeps its popularity for the 
younger generation.—At the Wal- 
ter Hampden Theater. 


Tue Rep Rose.—This stanch old 
romance of Stanley Weyman’s, of 
France in the days of Richelieu, 
preserves its lively action as an 
operetta though its musical score is 
mediocre. The heroine, however, 
has a pretty voice and there are 
some good ballet numbers by a 
troupe of Chester Hale Girls.—At 
the Shubert Theater. 


Mima.—An immensely elaborate 
production in execrable taste which 
demonstrates the machine invented 
by one of the archfiends in hell to 
corrupt men on earth. But when 
the victim thinks of his little gray- 
haired mother and sheds a tear, the 
entire mechanism falls asunder— 
the most telling part of the play. 
Leonore Ulric is the devil-guided 
seductress of man.—At the Belasco 
Theater. 


Whoopee is the old farce, A 
Nervous Wreck given a musical 
score and the sumptuous staging 
synonymous with Ziegfeld produc- 
tions. Eddie Cantor is the comedi- 
an, supported by stagefuls of well- 
trained dancers. Some of the cos- 
tumes are gorgeous, some of them 
are lacking but not any of it is as 
diverting as the original play.—At 
the New Amsterdam Theater. 
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6. March 


STREET ScENE.—Well deserving 
its immense popularity, this is a 
study of a group of New Yorkers 
as seen on the steps of one flat 
house in the West Forties or Fif- 
ties. Mr. Elmer Rice in Street 
Scene has not only given an abso- 
lutely authentic picture of one sec- 
tion of city life but has given to its 
realism a human and universal 
value. It seems almost flawless as 
to staging and acting, and possesses 
as much action as humor. It is 
worth seeing.—At the Playhouse. 


7. April 


Let Us Be Gay.—An admonition 
that is strictly fulfilled by Miss 
Crothers in her latest comedy of 
American marriage and divorce in 
which serious lessons are ex- 
pounded by clever lines and charac- 
terization. Miss Francine Larri- 
more and Miss Charlotte Granville 
do uncommonly good pieces of 
work and audiences are kept con- 
tinuously amused and interested.— 
At the Little Theater. 


MEET THE Prince.—Despite the 
Americanism of the title this tenu- 
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ous but exceedingly pleasant little 
comedy is as British as Mr. A. A. 
Milne and the inhabitants of a small 
English village can make it. It em- 
braces a dinner party assembled 
with tremendous excitement to meet 
a visiting Central European Prince, 
but as it depends on surprise for its 
climax we must not breathe its plot. 
Mr. Basil Sydney and Miss Mary El- 
lis have more mannerisms and less 
finesse than Miss Fontanne and Mr. 
Lunt but they are both very gay and 
attractive and rejoice in a really 
clever cast.—At the Lyceum The- 
ater. 


K1s1TtzeEr.—An artificial comedy 
with the very human central char- 
actor of I. Lazarus, a tobacconist 
of Amsterdam Avenue, played by 
that versatile character actor, Mr. 
Edward G. Robinson. A Kibitzer is 
the Yiddish for the man who tells 
everyone how to do everything and 
does nothing himself. This time, 
the Kibitzer does accomplish a good 
deal and the scenes between him 
and the great Wall Street operator 
are very sound comedy. The pro- 
duction lacks precision but thanks 
to I. Lazarus, it offers a full evening 
of wholesome entertainment.—At 
the Royale Theater. 


- 





— 


THE SILVER SHEKELS 


A New Passion Play 


be privileged to give the world 
premiére production of a drama 

of distinction is a unique honor. 
Yet such an opportunity was granted 
by William Thomas Walsh, author 
of The Silver Shekels, to a small 
group of players in a mid-western 
institution. The Newman Club of 


the University of North Dakota, un- 
der the efficient leadership of its di- 
rector, Reverend Lucian J. Arrell, 
has established a tradition of con- 
tributing a religious drama to the 
exercises of Holy Week. For the 
past two years The Upper Room has 
been used and this year for third 
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observance of the custom the Club 
was indebted to its author for the 
use of a new play. 

The Silver Shekels was played to 
three full houses in the largest the- 
ater in Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
The reverent and absorbed atten- 
tion accorded the spectacle during 
the entire progress of the story of 
Christ’s betrayal, trial, and death, 
was the highest commendation that 
could be paid the dramatic appeal 
of the play. 

To form an absorbing and yet ac- 
curate portrayal of a tragedy so well 
known, treating it from a new point 
of view, is no small task. Yet this 
is what Mr. Walsh has done. Aside 
from somewhat too much exposi- 
tion and the retelling of some un- 
necessary incidents, both of which 
defects can be readily removed by 
judicious cutting, the play possesses 
unity and a definiteness of purpose. 
The author develops the plot from 
the standpoint of the conspiracy 
against Christ—Judas the archbe- 
trayer; Annas and Caiaphas, the 
crafty priests; and other disgrun- 
tled enemies of the Savior. Of the 
latter group three appear in each 
act and run through the play as a 
unifying force—the Syrian money 
changer and the vendor of doves, 
both of whom have been scourged 
from the temple; and Achaz, the 
beggar, whose réle is an original 
creation and one of the finest bits of 
drama in the play. He appears in 
the first act ragged and lame, curs- 
ing Jesus for not having healed him, 
and revealing to their enemies over- 
heard bits of conversation of the 
disciples. His growing conviction 
of the divinity of Jesus during the 
passion and crucifixion, and his aris- 
ing to walk as the first miracle of 
Peter, when with face and arms 
upstretched he speaks the words, 
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“My Lord and my God,” form the 
dénouement of the drama and one 
of its most convincing and poignant 


moments. An observation here will 
serve to show the care for detail no- 
ticeable throughout the play. The 
cry of the beggar at first is “Alms 
for the love of God”; his one and 
only cry after his change of heart 
is “Alms for the love of Christ.” 
The figure of Judas is, as the title 
suggests, the person around whom 
the plot is woven—a tragic Judas, 
torn between his love of the Master 
while under the spell of His pres- 
ence, and by disappointment at the 
failure of Christ to establish a 
worldly kingdom as he had ex- 
pected. He is humanly and sincere- 
ly pictured during his indecision at 
accepting the silver, in his doubt 
after the betrayal, and in his final 
bitter remorse as he rushes from 
the scene with the rope. The part 
was impressively and sympathet- 
ically done as were the réles of all 
of the characters. Annas and Caia- 
phas stood out as individuals; An- 
nas, crafty, sly, and subtle in his en- 
trapping of Judas and in his ma- 
nipulation of the mobs; Caiaphas, 
bold, angry, and burning with en- 
vious hatred of the Jesus who had 
undermined his influence. Pilate, 
too, is outstanding. The moments 
when he nails the screed to the 
cross, washes his hands, and deliv- 
ers Jesus to the clamoring mob are 
high lights in the play. The cen- 
turion moves through every act con- 
cerned in each event of the passion, 
at first haughty and arrogant, at 
last humble and adoringly con- 
scious of Christ, the Savior. Peter 
is there with his denial of Christ 
and keen repentance, as are Mary 
Magdalene, the beautiful and con- 
trite follower of Jesus, John the 
young disciple, and the sad figure 




















of Mary, the Mother, who moves 
tragically and almost silently 
through the later scenes. 

The language of the play is beau- 
tiful. The author follows the words 
of Scripture wherever possible and 
has composed the original parts of 
the text in blank verse, the words 
and phrases so discriminatingly 
chosen and the rhythm so smooth 
that it is difficult to discern the 
break between the two. 

That the club and the director 
appreciated the favor of a premiére 
production so generously accorded 
them is shown by the sympathy 
with which the actors developed 
their parts, the reverent and sincere 
atmosphere of the play, and the 
care with which it was staged. The 
director, Father Arrell, had many 
problems to work out in giving this 
first production and he has indeed 
done an artistic piece of stagecraft. 
The restraint and good taste with 
which references to Christ are 
treated is especially commendable. 
His shadow cast upon a door as it 
opens, an arm raised in blessing 
while He passes under the burden 
of the cross screened by the mob, 
and the fall of the lash behind the 
pillar of Pilate’s palace are the 
only suggestions of His presence. 
While this play is in no sense an 
adaptation of the Passion Play of 
Oberammergau, it nevertheless sug- 
gests the same verity, reverence, and 
sincerity that characterizes that so 
impressive act of worship. 

The staging itself, done largely 
with drapes, pillars and steps, and 
lighting effects, was exceedingly 
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suggestive rather 
than realistic and lending authen- 


well executed, 
ticity to the scene. The play opens 
before the cold-walled and high-pil- 
lared temple with broad steps lead- 
ing down to the street. A crimson 
curtain behind the entrance door 
is the veil to the inner temple and 
furnishes a note of color as well as 
an effective background for the 
young Levite who appears at inter- 
vals with his brazen trumpet. A 
shift of curtains and steps takes us 
to the street before Pilate’s palace 
and a wide parting of the drapes 
discloses the roofs and domes of 
Jerusalem. Another shift of pillars 
and steps and we see the street 
down which Christ passes to His 
martyrdom, and in the background 
the hills of Calvary. The elevation 
of the three crosses in the far dis- 
tance and the darkening of the stage 
with the accompanying storm draw 
the drama near to its close. 

A hidden choir chanting old He- 
brew themes and medieval hymns 
at appropriate times is an accom- 
panying note of beauty during the 
progress of the play. 

Mr. Walsh has done a most com- 
mendable and artistic piece of work 
—reverently conceived, dramatical- 
ly and artistically executed. It has 
a universal appeal and broadness of 
treatment which should make it a 
spectacle suitable even for wide pro- 
fessional use and certainly most ap- 
propriate for groups desiring to use 
liturgical drama for the observance 
of Holy Week. 

HELEN J. SULLIVAN, 
University of North Dakota. 











The Ball and the Cross 


THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THe WorLD AND THE FaitH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE REVIVAL OF CATHOLICISM IN PROTESTANT COUNTRIES 


E recent progress of Catholi- 

cism in Protestant countries is 
most encouraging. According to a 
Norwegian Protestant clergyman, 
Doctor Strange, writing in an edito- 
rial published in the Norske Kirk- 
blad, Catholicism is constantly 
gaining ground at the expense of 
Protestantism. The reasons for 
this, the author declares, are un- 
known to him, but he states the 
fact: “It is not to be gainsaid that 
since Luther the Church of Rome 
has lost spiritual supremacy over 
the nations, but nevertheless, we 
must admit that the thought and 
aspirations of all the religious de- 
nominations which broke away 
from the Old Church are constantly 
being directed more and more to- 
wards Rome, and this in spite of 
the resistance, and even the counter 
efforts, of political powers.” 

A colleague of Doctor Strange 
writes on the same subject in the 
Kristlig Ugeblat. “Is it true that 
Catholicism has lost the position of 
leadership in the world? The fact 


that the thinking élite drawn by an 
inner force, constantly turns to- 
wards Rome as towards a center of 





attraction, contradicts this state- 
ment. The truth is self-evident. 
As early as 1910 one could observe 
in Hungary a tendency to return to 
Catholicism. In the same way 
Protestantism lost ground in Ger- 
many at the same time that Cathol- 
icism was winning more and more 
territory. One notices especially in 
the Baltic States the continual prog- 
ress of Catholicism at the expense 
of the Lutheran element. The same 
thing is apparent more or less 
everywhere. 

“In England the Catholics obtain 
one success after another. In the 
United States one speaks not mere- 
ly of progress but of a tremendous 
growth: since 1910 the Catholics 
there have increased their number 
by six million members. In Swit- 
zerland the proportion of Catholics 
has passed from thirty-five to forty 
per cent. Geneva, the old bulwark 
of Protestantism, will soon become 
a city where Catholics are in the 
majority. In Holland also the ad- 
versary makes progress from day to 
day.” 

This cry of alarm coming from 
Protestant Norway is also repeated 

















by the notorious Journal de Genéve, 
which in its editorial columns views 
with alarm the future of the Cal- 
vinist Church which is falling little 
by little into decay. 

Professor Doumergue, intellec- 
tual leader of the French Hugue- 
nots, and well known in academic 
circles for his philosophical studies 
on Calvin, in a series of articles pub- 
lished several months ago, proved an 
involuntary witness to the fact that 
the Catholic religion is exercising, 
at the present time, a strong influ- 
ence upon French Calvinists. Prot- 
estants, although not numerous in 
France, are nevertheless influential 
in political and intellectual circles. 
Their sympathetic attitude may 
therefore be viewed, from the Cath- 
olic standpoint, as a promising one. 

An inquiry among his colleagues 
conducted by Professor Doumergue, 
resulted in a number of telling ar- 
guments in favor of joining the 
Catholic Church. The arguments 
may be summarized as follows: 

First of all, Catholicism, with its 
well defined and never changing 
dogmas and moral code appears 
more and more as the only safe- 
guard against the powers of evil and 
disorder as represented by Bolshe- 
vism. The Catholic religion, only, 
is still able to save modern civiliza- 
tion and society. This we are told 
by the French Huguenots them- 
selves. 

Others are attracted by the artis- 
tic and mystical aspect of our Faith. 
Calvinism, in France, has practical- 
ly lost all supernatural character 
and has evolved into pure rational- 
ism. All those who feel the need of 
a spiritual life, witness with an 
eager interest, the eternal vitality of 
the Catholic Church, whose inner 
life is more intense than ever. Cal- 


vinism has never been the source of 
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any artistic inspiration whatsoever. 
We can easily understand that art- 
ists would appreciate the wonderful 
ceremonies of the Roman liturgy 
and value the patronage that our 
Church has always given to art, as a 
means of elevating the soul to God. 
This attraction gains added impetus 
from the strong Catholic movement 
developing in French art and litera- 
ture—of which Neo-Catholic liter- 
ary movement the French Ambas- 
sador to the United States, Paul 
Claudel, is a leading exponent. 

It was also emphasized in the an- 
swers to M. Doumergue’s inquiry 
that the Catholic faith appears 
much more humane than Calvin’s 
drastic theory of predestination, 
and that many, as a result of per- 
sonal research into the history of 
the Reformation are beginning to 
doubt the validity of the Calvinistic 
claim to being the true Church, es- 
pecially when they witness the split 
of the Protestant Churches into nu- 
merous and contradictory denomi- 
nations. 

In the Anglican Church, the con- 
troversy over the revision of the 
Book of Common Prayer made still . 
more apparent the differences of 
religious belief among its lead- 
ers. The Anglo-Catholics practiced 
prayer for the Dead, and Confession, 
in accordance with the Prayer 
Book. They were also officially per- 
mitted to keep the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in certain circumstances. 
Other members of the Anglican 
Church strongly opposed this Cath- 
olic tendency, charging, like the An- 
glican Bishop of Birmingham, that 
“all this would lead to superstition 
and religious degeneracy.” 

From this one may judge how dif- 
ficult a task the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Primate of the Church of 
England, encountered in trying to 
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reconcile such opposing creeds. The 
question indeed consisted not mere- 
ly in revising certain prayers but in 
the admission or rejection of the 
dogmas formulated in them. The 
discussion concerning the Holy 
Eucharist may be taken as a case in 
point. Some, who believe in the va- 
lidity of their ordinations, profess 
some kind of real presence, while 
the majority of the bishops admit 
only that the bread is blessed, a 
symbol. The Anglo-Catholics, more 
and more, are realizing the impossi- 
bility of reconciling their Catholic 
aspirations with the Anglican prin- 
ciples and, being thus conscious of 
the fact, will probably feel more at- 
tracted towards the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

A similar movement, but inde- 
pendent of any in England, may al- 
so be noticed in Germany. This 
Evangelic High Church movement 
manifests itself mainly under a li- 
turgic form. Among the resolutions 
adopted in the General Assembly of 
its constitution held in Berlin, Oc- 
tober 9, 1918, the Federation of the 
Evangelic High Church requested 
“that the part given to preaching be 
reduced and a more liturgic charac- 
ter be given to the worshiping.” 
Although the members of the asso- 
ciation just quoted emphasize in the 
Manifest that, while they are “Hoch- 
kirche,” they still “remain truly 
Protestant,” one cannot help but no- 
tice the fact that they take their in- 
spiration from the liturgy and dog- 
mas of the Roman Catholic Church. 

In Tiibingen there was published, 
in 1920, by a Protestant professor 
of theology at the University of 
Miinster, Dr. Julius Smend, a short 
notice on the “Roman Mass” for the 
use of Protestants. In a religious 
magazine, Protestantenblatt, one 
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reads the following statement: “All 
those who desire to create a new 
Protestant liturgy, must first study 
liturgy with the Benedictines at 
Maria-Laach for three months at 
least and during Lent.” In Berlin 
and other cities, clergymen affiliated 
with this High Church movement 
are celebrating “German Masses” 
after the pattern of our Roman 
Mass, with consecration and Com- 
munion by both celebrants and con- 
gregation. Auricular Confession and 
Extreme Unction are also advo- 
cated, together with the worshiping 
of the Blessed Virgin and the Saints, 
and the practice of prayers, proces- 
sions, fasting, etc. 

As these liturgists themselves ac- 
knowledge in their official review, 
Hochkirche, “Liturgy presupposes 
dogmas, otherwise it becomes mere- 
ly a jest without any signification.” 
Luther’s theory of universal priest- 
hood is severely criticized and some 
kind of ordination urged. They 
also insist upon the objective char- 
acter of the Sacraments and their 
efficacy ex opere operato. The 
Catholic belief concerning the Holy 
Eucharist and the manner in which 
Our Lord is present in the Host is 
rejected, but the consecrated bread 
is kept in the tabernacle. Opinions 
regarding the nature of Sacrifice are 
being put forward that seem to fa- 
vor the teaching of the Catholic 
Church. The advocates of this 
High Church movement in Ger- 
many seek, it is true, a reunion be- 
tween the Protestant and Orthodox 
Churches, but is it not a most prom- 
ising sign to observe that even while 
they proclaim their intention of 
keeping away from Rome, they go 
towards Rome to get their inspira- 
tion and to revivify their own 
Church? CHARLES MERCIER. 











“THIS IS A FREE Country” 


Man, classified by zodlogists as 
the highest type of all the mam- 
malia kingdom, often feels as 
though he were quite an abject 
creature of regulation of the field 
of modern law. He is subject to 
elaborate birth, life and death re- 
quirements. His coming into this 
world is attended by legal cere- 
mony governing how he comes 
(State v. Welch, 129 N. C. 579, 40 
S. E. 120), how he is handled after 
he comes (People v. Arendt, 60 II. 
App. 89), and notice to the world 
by proper registration that he is on 
it (People v. Lew Lots, 34 Hun— 
N. Y.—336). As a growing child he 
is under the parens patria control 
of the police power (People v. Ewer, 
141 N. Y. 129, 36 N. E. 4), and when 
he arrives at man’s estate he must 
be careful how he follows his sex 
instincts lest he be the heavier taxed 
for being a chaste celibate (Cahoun 
v. Williams, 32 Grass. 18), or be 
vascetomoniously emasculated for 
pernicious promiscuity (State v. 
Feilen, 70 Wash. 65, 126 Pac. 75). 
Should he decide to avoid these ex- 
tremes and get married he will find 
he may not marry whom he pleases, 
but must choose as a mate one con- 
forming physically, mentally, and 
racially to the dictates of the State 
(Gould v. Gould, 78 Conn. 242; 
State v. Gibson, 36 Ind. 389). When 


he gets married, he will find police 
power in the home, not only regu- 
lating his relations with his wife 
(1 Blackstone 442; Chapman v. Mil- 
ler, 128 Mass. 269; Shinn v. Shinn, 
42 Kan. 1; 21 Pac. 813; The King- 
dom of Hearts, Preface, Gemmill), 
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but telling him effectively how he 
shall raise and educate his children 
(Nugent v. Powell, 4 Wyo. 189, 33 
Pac. 23), and to what school of 
thought he must apply for a family 
physician (Jacobson v. Mass., 197 
U. S. 11; People v. Pierson, 176 N. 
Y. 201; 68 N. E. 243; State v. Cheno- 
weth, 163 Ind. 94; 71 N. E. 197). 
Police power prevents him doing 
as he pleases with his own cow 
(Adams v. Milwaukee, 228 U. S. 
578), horse (Miller v. Horton, 152 
Mass. 540, 26 N. E. 100), or his dog 
(Sentell v. New Orleans & C. R. Co., 
166 U. S. 698); and should he want 
a little recreation such as fishing or 
hunting, and not get legal permis- 
sion, or be taking his outing the 
wrong month or day, he will find 
himself fined or in jail (Geer v. 
Conn., 161 U. S. 519); and he may 
be no better off should he decide to 
stay home and play baseball with 
the children on a Sunday after- 
noon (Carr v. State of Indiana, 175 
Ind. 241; 93 N. E. 1071). He will 
find police power regulating what 
he eats (Schmidingor v. Chicago, 
and cases cited 226 U. S. 578), and 
drinks (National Prohibition Cases, 
253 U. S. 350; State v. Fahey,—Del. 
—, 126 Atl. 730), and smokes (Au- 
stin v. Tenn., 179 U. S. 343), and 
the clothes he wears (State v. Hazle, 
20 Ark. 156), and those he is re- 
quired to furnish his wife (Harden- 
brook v. Harrison, 11 Colo. 9; 17 
Pac. 72) and children (Gregory v. 
Lee, 64 Conn. 407); what he writes 
(Young v. Clegg, 93 Ind. 371; Peo- 
ple v. Thompson, 97 N. Y. 313), and 
what he reads (28 Law Notes 65). 
When he attempts to earn a living 
at gainful employment, he may find 
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police power prescribing the kind 
of clock he begins the morning 
work by (State v. Bassett, 100 Conn. 
430; 123 Atl. 842), and will find po- 
lice power directing his choice of 
profession, trade or occupation, and 
how he shall conduct himself after 
his choice is made in the activity he 
chooses (Honor Roll of the Police 
Power, 50 Am. Law Rev. 730), there 
being no escape in any field of call- 
ings from junkshops to jurispru- 
dence (Hall’s Cases, Const. Law, Nt. 
457). 

Should he go into the business of 
manufacturing or selling commod- 
ities, he may be prevented by police 
regulations from luring his custom- 
ers to his commodity by too seduc- 
tive advertising methods (Rast v. 
Van Deman & Lewis Co., 240 U. S. 
342) even though they be not dis- 
honest (id.), and will have to get a 
license-permit to furnish many of 
the things his customers wish to 
have (Payne v. Kansas, 248 U. S. 
112), and then have to label these 
articles with mathematical tables of 
content, and proportion, not to pro- 
tect health or morals, but lest the 
customer by chance should be curi- 
ous to know formulary details 
(Hutchinson Ice Cream Co. v. Iowa, 
242 U. S. 153; Corn Products Co. v. 
Eddy, 244 U. S. 427). He will find 
that laws have been passed and up- 
held by the highest courts prevent- 
ing one from buying from what 
wholesaler he wishes to buy from 
(Grenada Lumber Co. v. Mississippi, 
217 U. S. 433), and selling at too low 
a price as well as too high (Central 
Lumber Co. v. South Dakota, 226 
U. S. 157), and from using one’s 
own name unrestrictedly in his own 
business and on his own commod- 
ities (Howe Scale Co. v. Wyckoff, 
198 U. S. 118). Should he become 
an employer he will find he does not 
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have freedom of contract with his 
employees, but that his relations 
with them are largely prescribed for 
him by the state in hours of work, 
manner of work and risk of acci- 
dents, by labor laws, employers’ lia- 
bility laws and workmen’s compen- 
sation acts, as well as factory and 
supervision acts (Honor Roll of the 
Police Power, supra) and that the 
state often dictates the moral char- 
acter and training his employees 
must have (Regulations of Person- 
nel of Business, 58 Am. Law Rev. 
1). 

If, notwithstanding these many 
restrictions, he perseveres and grad- 
ually establishes a fair success of 
his enterprise, he may find that the 
physical structure he has so solidly 
built to house his business in is 
caused to fall by the honeycombing 
of seekers of underground treas- 
ures, and though he owns both land 
and buildings and the undermining 
is against his express will and that 
of the state legislature, he is with- 
out remedy in law or relief in 
equity. (Penn. Coal Co. v. Mahon, 
260 U. S. 553.) Should he conclude 
that after all “the play is the thing” 
and that the “going concern” he has 
taken years to build up is the real 
structure of permanent value and 
the physical property only supple- 
mental, he may rebuild his physical 
plant at his own expense only to 
find it is subject to appropriation 
along with his land for public util- 
ity needs,—and since his physical 
property only is needed and not his 
business he cannot collect any com- 
pensation for the “going concern” 
that has been taken away from him 
nor its accompanying good-will 
(Banner Milling Co. v. State, 240 
N. Y. 333, 148 N. E. 668; 39 Har- 
vard Law Rev. 654; 35 Yale Law JI. 
234). Turning in despair to rebuild 
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his business as he did his physical 
plant he may find himself “zoned” 
out of the only available place where 
his business can with profit be re- 
established. (Opinion of the Jus- 
tices, 234 Maine 597, 128 Atl. 181; 
Village of Euclid v. Amber Realty 
Co., U. S. Sup. Ct. No. 31, U. S. 
Daily, Nov. 23, 1926, Vol. 1, No. 
224, p. 15, Yr. Index 3273; 71 L. ed. 
—Adv. 171.) If in spite of all these 
restraints on his freedom of action 
and liberty of conduct, he manages 
to get ahead, and put some money 
in the bank to safeguard his old 
age, when he goes to draw it out, it 
may not be there, for his bank, 
though a thoroughly substantial 
and conservative financial institu- 
tion, has gone broke as have hun- 
dreds of others by reason of having 
been compelled by the police power 
of the state to guarantee the de- 
posits of improvident and reckless- 
ly managed competing banks (No- 
ble State Bank v. Haskell, 219 U. S. 
104). When, weary of being regu- 
lated, he lays himself down to die, 
he will find he cannot leave what 
little is left of his property to whom 
he wishes (Peterson v. Gaines, 6 
How. 550; Knowlton v. Moore, 178 
U. S. 41) and that he is not even 
permitted to be free in a deathbed 
choice of character of funeral and 
burial of his body (Laurel Hill 
Cemetery v. San Francisco, 216 
U. S. 358). 


—Mitton Corvin, Tulane University College 
of Law. 





Books as TooLs 


In modern times instruction is 
communicated chiefly by means of 
Books. Books are no doubt very 
useful helps to knowledge, and in 
some measure also, to the practice 
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of useful arts and accomplishments, 
but they are not, in any case, the 
primary and natural sources of cul- 
ture, and, in my opinion, their vir- 
tue is not a little apt to be over- 
rated, even in those branches of ac- 
quirement where they seem most in- 
dispensable. They are not creative 
powers in any sense; they are mere- 
ly helps, instruments, tools; and 
even as tools they are only artificial 
tools, superadded to those with 
which the wise prevision of Nature 
has equipped us, like telescopes and 
microscopes, whose assistance in 
many researches reveals unimag- 
ined wonders, but the use of which 
should never tempt us to under- 
value or to neglect the exercise of 
our own eyes. The original and 
proper sources of knowledge are 
not books, but life, experience, per- 
sonal thinking, feeling, and acting. 
When a man starts with these, 
books can fill up many gaps, correct 
much that is inaccurate, and extend 
much that is inadequate; but, with- 
out living experience to work on, 
books are like rain and sunshine 


fallen on unbroken soil. 

—Joun Stuart Brackie, On Self-Culture, in | 
The Book-Lovers’ Anthology, edited by R. M. 
Leonarp (New York: Oxford University Press), 
Pp. 162. 


ie 
_ 





IN THE Goop OL_p Days 


On the days fixed for execution, 
the condemned prisoners at New- 
gate were turned into a room in the 
gatehouse. In that room their fet- 
ters were removed and their elbows 
pinioned. While preparations were 
being made for their departure cer- 
tain writers whose business was 
very much like that of our report- 
ers went about among them taking 
down their last statements or dying 
speeches or confessions from such 
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as would oblige these early repre- 
sentatives of the press. Very often 
the principal actors were ready 
enough to oblige by sensational and 
highly coloured accounts of their 
exploits delivered with more bra- 
vado than veracity. 

These dying confessions and last 
speeches of famous criminals and 
desperadoes were promptly printed 
and sold on the streets for a half- 
penny a copy before the culprit had 
reached the gallows. The prison 
chaplain likewise was present in 
that gatehouse room in the interval 
before the departure of the prison 
guests on their last journey. He 
exhorted them to repent and think 
of their souls before it was too late. 
They treated him with indifference 
or with scorn. They boasted of 
their misdeeds. 

Just outside Newgate, on the way 
to Tyburn, stands the Church of St. 
Sepulchre. Long ago a member of 
the Merchant Taylors Guild be- 
queathed a legacy of £50 to the 
Church to be used for a curious 
purpose. The provisions of the will 
were carried out in the following 
manner. At midnight before each 
execution, the bellman of St. Sep- 
ulchre’s, with lantern in one hand 
and a bell in the other, took his 
stand beneath the wall of Newgate 
and ringing certain tolls on his bell 
repeated these foreboding meas- 
ures: 


“All you that in the condemned 
hold do lie, 

Prepare you, for to-morrow you 
shall die; 

Watch all and pray, the hour is 
drawing near, 

That you before the Almighty 
must appear; 

Examine well yourselves, in time 

repent, 
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That you may not to eternal flames 
be sent. 
And when St. Sepulchre’s bell to- 
morrow tolls, 
The Lord above have mercy on 
your souls. 
Past twelve o’clock!” 


How they must have wanted to 
throw something at him! 

In the morning after the prison- 
ers had been led through the gate, 
they rested in front of the Church 
of St. Sepulchre where each re- 
ceived a nosegay. It was the cus- 
tom to see that each prisoner had a 
nosegay as he started on his jour- 
ney, for another benefactor had left 
the Church of St. Sepulchre a sum 
of money for that purpose. Next a 
procession was formed. The pris- 
oners were loaded in a cart. They 
took their places according to a 
regular order of precedence which 
they looked to carefully like so 
many members of the House of 
Lords. The master of ceremonies 
had his hands full to place them in 
the proper order. The highwayman 
ranked above all others and occu- 
pied the seat of honour in the pris- 
on cart; next to him in dignity came 
the stage robber, then the forger, 
then the common crew of shoplift- 
ers, pickpockets and murderers. 

Not very far on the journey, at 
the east end of Oxford Street, called 
till early in the eighteenth century 
Tyburn Road, the procession halted 
at Bowl Yard, St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, where each prisoner was 
treated to a bowl of ale. It would 
seem that there was a tavern called 
the Bowl in Bowl Yard, St. Giles. 

In front of the procession went 
the Deputy Sheriff with his attend- 
ants, all on horseback; then came 
the cart draped in black, with con- 
stables walking beside and bringing 
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up the rear. There were other and 
strange attendants in that procession 
—women of well to do appearance 
dressed in black, wearing black 
veils, who followed in carriages. 
Who were these respectable mourn- 
ers in that gallows march? Were 
they relatives of the people in the 
cart who came to witness the last 
rites and to claim the bodies of their 
kin? Sometimes—yes, but you 
could not always tell. More often 
they would be resurrection women, 
body snatchers in the service of the 
Medical Faculty, who wanted bodies 
to dissect—they always want bodies 
to dissect. So these quiet and re- 
spectable looking women in black 
rode after the procession from New- 
gate to Tyburn. They witnessed 
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the black cap drawn over the face 
of each prisoner in turn, they saw 
the Tyburn Tippet laid on each in 
turn, the highwayman still insist- 
ing on his right to precedence. 
They saw the cart drive off leaving 
its burden hanging in a row. They 
saw the highwayman kick off his 
shoes—a custom affected by his 
class as a last gesture of defiance 
to authority. That was the way to 
put it over! For an hour the resur- 
rection women had to wait; that 
was the time required by law; then 
they were free to remove such 
bodies as they might claim, the 
bodies of such as had no friends on 


hand to do that service for them. 

—Geonce Byron Gorpon, Rambles in Old 
London (Philadelphia: Macrea Smith Com- 
pany), pp. 149-154. 














Wuat CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 
MEANT 


THERE is a very marked differ- 
ence, too often lost sight of, be- 
tween the penal legislation of Great 
Britain and of Ireland. In the for- 
mer island there is a long series of 
enactments from 1559 to 1610 di- 
rected against the Catholics, both 
priesthood and laity. It was made 
High Treason to bring in Papal 
Bulls, to convert or to be converted 
from the Established Church, to 
harbour or support or even to con- 
fess to priests ordained beyond the 
seas. All priests convicted of hav- 
ing been ordained overseas were lia- 
ble to the penalty of High Treason; 
so were all persons who for the sec- 
ond time refused the Oath of Su- 
premacy on its being tendered to 
them. Catholic worship was illegal; 
and the laity who refused to attend 
the services of the Established 
Church were subjected to penalties 
ever growing in severity. 

It has been calculated that 130 
priests and 60 lay persons suffered 
death in the reign of Elizabeth un- 
der these various laws. Executions 
still took place under the first two 
Stuarts, mostly of priests. There 
are said to have been 34 executions 
between 1610 and 1646. Curiously 
enough, a change set in with the 
Puritan triumph, though a priest 
was executed in 1654, and a very 
severe Act against Popish Recusants 
was passed in 1657. According to 
Firth, this Act was not enforced. 
At the Restoration the Elizabethan 
and Stuart legislation appears to 
have lapsed, to be revived during 
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the panic of the Popish Plot. A lit- 
tle before this, in 1673, the Test Act 
had shut Catholics and Dissenters 
out of all military and civil employ- 
ment; now, in 1678, Catholic peers 
were excluded from Parliament; 
and, in 1679, eight priests were exe- 
cuted on conviction of having been 
ordained beyond the seas. These 
were the last executions in England 
under the Elizabethan penal laws. 

During all this period the only 
Acts affecting Catholics in force in 
Ireland were the Acts of Supremacy 
and Uniformity, passed in 1560 by 
the Irish Parliament. By the first 
of these all persons refusing to take 
the Oath of Supremacy were shut 
out from ecclesiastical, civil, or mili- 
tary office; and anyone maintaining 
or defending foreign authority in 
any way was to be subject to the 
penalties for High Treason on the 
third conviction. All temporal per- 
sons suing livery or ousterlesmains 
were to take the Oath. 

By the second, Catholic worship 
was forbidden, and a fine of twelve- 
pence imposed for every absence 
from church on Sundays and holi- 
days; ecclesiastical censures, involv- 
ing imprisonment and fine, were al- 
so incurred by such absence... . 
But under no existing legislation in 
Ireland was a priest liable to the 
death penalty merely for having 
been ordained beyond the seas, or 
for converting Protestants, or for 
the various other offences punish- 
able with death under the English 
penal code. Nor could the Irish lay- 
man be executed for harbouring 
priests, or for being converted from 
Protestantism. He was not liable 
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to a £20 fine for hearing Mass, nor 
to the sequestration of two-thirds 
of his rent roll on conviction as a 
Popish Recusant. He could, and 
did, sit in Parliament; he could 
move freely about the country; he 
could educate his children overseas. 
How then do we find examples, even 
under James I, of the execution of 
priests and laymen? The answer is, 
in some cases, convictions under 
martial law; in others the fury of 
the soldiers, especially directed 
against members of the religious 
orders. The pretext of intercourse 
with rebels or with foreign powers 
at war with England was freely 
used under Elizabeth, and even oc- 
casionally under James. In 1605 
the King proclaimed that he would 
never tolerate the exercise of any 
religion other than that established 
by law; ordered all subjects to at- 
tend church, and all priests to leave 
the kingdom before the end of the 
year.... 

The proclamation of 1605, ban- 
ishing priests, was repeated in 1611, 
1624, and 1629. In 1614 recusant 
lawyers were forbidden to appear 
in the law courts, and two years lat- 
er the prisons were filled to over- 
flowing with civic magistrates who 
had refused the Oath of Supremacy, 
and with jurors who had refused to 
present Recusants. Catholic schools 
were suppressed; and the Court of 
Wards gave an opportunity of 
bringing up in the King’s religion 
such landowners as were left mi- 
nors at their father’s death. 

At the same time, both James 
and Charles showed favour to indi- 
vidual Catholics. Peerages, baron- 
etcies, grants of land were conferred 
on many “Popish Recusants.” In 
Parliament, too, up to 1641 Catho- 
lics were either in a majority or in 
a minority too strong to be over- 
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ridden. A proposal in 1614 to in- 
troduce the English penal code into 
Ireland was dropped as impractica- 
ble. 

The Cromwellian régime brought 
fierce persecution. In 1653 all 
priests were ordered to leave the 
country, under penalty of suffering 
the punishment for High Treason 
under the English Act 27th of Eliza- 
beth, now made operative in Ire- 
land. The Cromwellian and Resto- 
ration redistributions of landed 
property brought about for the first 
time an Irish Parliament over- 
whelmingly Protestant. In 1663 
the Commons proposed to bring the 
entire English penal code into force 
in Ireland; but the English Council 
rejected this. 

The treaty of Limerick provided 
that the Irish Catholics were to en- 
joy “such privileges in the exercise 
of their religion as are consistent 
with the laws of Ireland, or as they 
did enjoy in the reign of Charles 
II.” Much ink has been spilled in 
discussing whether the subsequent 
penal code was or was not a viola- 
tion of this badly worded article. 

The open celebration of Catholic 
worship was certainly illegal under 
Charles II; and priests were ar- 
rested from time to time for say- 
ing Mass. Any of the Catholic 
clergy exercising ecclesiastical juris- 
diction might be prosecuted under 
the Statues of Premunire. In 1673, 
1674, and 1678 proclamations ban- 
ished all persons exercising eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction and all regu- 
lar clergy. In 1679 Catholic public 
services were forbidden in the cities 
and corporate towns. From 1679 
to 1685 the public celebration of the 
Mass appears to have ceased in 
Dublin. 

Did, however, this clause mean, 
leaving aside the question of wor- 
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ship, that Catholics were to be se- 
cured in the position they held un- 
der Charles II? In that reign they 
could freely buy, sell, and inherit 
land, vote for and sit in Parliament, 
practise all professions and trades, 
intermarry with Protestants, act as 
guardians. The Court of Wards 
had been abolished; the fine for 
non-attendance at church had 
lapsed, as had restrictions on educa- 
tion, at least within private houses. 
The English Test Act of 1673, which 
shut out Catholics and Dissenters 
from all employment under the 
Crown, did not apply to Ireland; 
the Oath of Supremacy was seldom 
or never administered. 

To sum up, at the end of this 
first period the penal code in its 
more sanguinary provisions may be 
said to have lapsed in Great Britain, 
although many civil disabilities still 
pressed heavily on Catholics. In 
Ireland no such sanguinary code 
had existed; civil disabilities were 
few; but the public exercises of the 
Catholic religion, and the position 
of the Catholic clergy, were matters 
depending on the whim of the ex- 
ecutive. 

With the Revolution a new epoch 
begins. In Ireland the old idea of 
James I to make one nation out of 
English and Irish by bringing in 
English laws, settlers, and religion, 
this last by force as much as by 
persuasion, was given up. The new 
régime, recognizing that the Irish- 
man could not be turned into an 
Englishman, aimed at his impover- 
ishment. Land, political power, 
riches were to be the monopoly of 
the Protestant. The Catholic might 
keep his religion; but, if he did, he 
was to be reduced to be a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water. 

An Act of 1700 forbade Papists to 
purchase or to inherit or take by 
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descent, devise, or limitation in pos- 
session, reversion, or remainder any 


landed property. It is difficult to 
see how any English Catholics re- 
tained their landed property after 
the passing of this Act. 

The new penal code begins with 
an Act of the English Parliament in 
1691, providing that no person 
should sit in either House of the 
Irish Parliament until he had taken 
a Declaration denying the principal 
doctrines of the Catholic Church. 
Catholics had been excluded from 
the English Parliament in 1678 by 
imposing a similar Declaration. 
The main feature of O’Connell’s 
“Catholic Emancipation” was the 
abolition, just a century ago, of this 
obnoxious test. 

Then came Acts of the Irish Par- 
liament. First, foreign education 
was forbidden; and no Papist was 
to teach school publicly or in pri- 
vate houses, except to the children 
of the family. Subsequent Acts re- 
affirmed and _ strengthened this, 
widening its scope, and increasing 
the penalties on Popish schoolmas- 
ters. Next, Papists were disarmed 
and forbidden to keep a horse above 
the value of five pounds. Persons 
within the Articles of Limerick and 
Galway were exempted from the 
provisions of this Act. 

Then came An Act to Prevent 
Protestants Intermarrying with Pa- 
pists, imposing severe penalties 
on any such Protestant and on the 
clergy celebrating such a marriage. 
A series of Acts, each more drastic 
than its predecessor, dealt with 
priests who ventured to celebrate 
such marriages. In 1725 priests 
celebrating a marriage between 
two Protestants, or a Protestant 
and a Papist, were to be hanged as 
felons. The Rev. Timothy Ryan 
was hanged in 1726 under this Act. 
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In 1745 all such marriages were 
made null and void; but the priest 
so celebrating was still to be hanged 
as a felon, as was explained by an 
Act passed in 1749. This was the 
last enactment of the penal code. 

Twenty-two years later came the 
first slight relaxation. Then, in 
1778, came Relief Acts, first in Eng- 
land, then in Ireland. The English 
Act allowed Catholics to purchase 
land, and freed them from the dis- 
abilities on inheriting or taking land 
imposed in 1700. Papists were 
allowed to keep school; and bishops, 
priests, and Jesuits were no longer 
liable to imprisonment for life. The 
Act did not apply to Scotland. 

The Irish Act allowed Catholics 
to take leases for 999 years, or for 
five lives, at a bona fide rent; and 
they might dispose by will or other- 
wise of lands thus acquired, and of 
all lands in fee-simple or fee-tail 
actually in Catholic hands. The 
laws preventing Catholics from tak- 
ing lands by descent, etc., from 
Protestants, and those relating to 
the conformity of the eldest son, or 
the other children, were repealed. 
In 1782 Catholics were allowed to 
purchase freehold lands; and priests 
taking an Oath prescribed in 1774 
were freed from nearly all the pro- 
visions of the various Acts of Wil- 
liam and Anne. 

An English Relief Act of 1791, the 
last before O’Connell’s day, repealed 
the recusancy laws of Elizabeth and 
James, gave freedom of worship and 
education, and opened to British 
Catholics the profession of the law. 
But they were still excluded from 
the Parliamentary franchise and 
from commissions in the Army and 
Navy. 

In 1792 the Irish Parliament re- 
admitted Papists to the practice of 
the law; and repealed the Acts 
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against foreign education, Papists 
keeping school, or having more than 
two apprentices, and those penaliz- 
ing the intermarriage of Protestants 
and Catholics. But Catholic priests 
celebrating such marriages were still 
liable to the death penalty. Finally, 
in 1793, Irish Catholics were admit- 
ted to the Parliamentary franchise 
and to civil and military office un- 
der the Crown—in this latter case 
with a long list of exceptions. They 
were placed on the same footing as 
Protestants with regard to holding 
and acquiring land. Various other 
disabilities were removed, including 
the obligation, long since obsolete, 
to attend the parish church. With 
the passing of this Act the era of 
the Penal Laws may be said to have 
come to an end in Ireland. 

What then was left for O’Connell 
to accomplish? The admission to 
Parliament of a handful of wealthy 
Catholics, and to judicial and other 
offices of a few persons; the be- 
stowal of the franchise and the 
right to military and naval commis- 
sions on British Catholics; the re- 
peal of various disabilities imposed 
or allowed to remain by the various 
Emancipation Acts, some of them 
long since obsolete. 

And to obtain this O’Connell 
agreed to disfranchise the forty- 
shilling freeholders, the bulk of the 
Catholic voters of Ireland, to allow 
new restrictions on the religious 
orders, to re-enact the prohibition 
of Catholic religious services out- 
side churches and private houses. 
Does this then deserve the name of 
Catholic Emancipation? Should 
not the centenary of Emancipation 
have been celebrated in Ireland in 
1893 and not in 1929? 

On a long view, no. Once Catho- 
lics became eligible for Parliament, 
the gradual widening of the basis 
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of admission to that body auto- 
matically completed O’Connell’s 
work. The restrictions proved im- 
possible to enforce, and have gradu- 
ally disappeared. Catholics have 
taken their full share in public life; 
a testimony to this being that at the 
present day no one political party 
can claim a monopoly of their alle- 
giance. And so, as the final artificer 
of Emancipation, we acclaim O’Con- 


nell. 
—W. F. Burier, D.Litt., in The Dublin Re- 
view (London), April, 1929. 


thi 
o- 





BEFORE THE “OxFrorp” ACCENT 


It is often suggested that the slur- 
ring of vowels and slovenly speech 
in general are a vice peculiar to 
modern youth and the modern stage. 
The B.B.C. Committee on pronunci- 
ation has admitted the impossi- 
bility of coaxing the Southern Eng- 
lish into giving the vowels their 
proper value; the tendency is to re- 
duce them all to a vague “eh,” and 
what is unjustly called the Oxford 
accent (and is, in fact, the particu- 
lar property of motor salesmen and 
other elegants of smart commerce) 
might well produce such a sentence 
as this, “The behdy of the cehr is 
pehnted a breht blehck.” This 
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“eh” is as common as it is ugly, 
but we may find some consolation 
in knowing that our ancestors were 
little better than ourselves. Mr. 
Gavin Bone reports in the Times 
Literary Supplement some _re- 
searches into the rhymes and puns 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and his diligence, follow- 
ing that of others, proves conclu- 
sively that a short “a” and a short 
“o” must have been slurred into a 
close resemblance. The Shakes- 
pearean actor, in fact, clipped his 
speech like any abused youngster 
of to-day. Burbage punned natu- 
rally on “mouse-trap” and “tropi- 
cally,” because “trap” and “trop” 
were so nearly one in the speech of 
his habit. By the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the confusion of 
“o” with “a” was a routine part of 
the foppery of the times. To speak 
English with all honour to its am- 
plitude of vowel sounds was no 
more the business of a London or 
university wit then than it is now. 
But what of the North and of Inver- 
ness, the proverbially pure? Even 
while Burbage was talking of Moc- 
beth such Northerners as had the 
English were probably using it cor- 


rectly. 
—The Manchester Guardian Weekly, March 
29, 1929. 
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HAT reason can there be for 

the propaganda of pessimism? 

If a man is cursed with a congenital 
slant towards melancholy, if his 
liver secretes more bile than his sys- 
tem can utilize; if his education is 
misdirected, it is conceivable that 
he may work himself into the con- 
viction that life is a fraud, religion 
a delusion, government a farce or a 
tyranny,—or both; that society is 
doomed; that the buzzards and vul- 
tures are wheeling ever nearer and 
nearer, waiting for a tottering civil- 
ization to drop down dead. In a 
word he may persuade himself that 
pessimism is not a philosophical 
nightmare but the hidden truth at 
the heart of the universe. Or 
rather, he may claim to have dis- 
covered that there is 


The Strange no truth at the heart 
Apostolate of the universe or 
of Woe elsewhere; that noth- 


ing has been re- 
vealed and yet nothing lies hidden. 
He has penetrated the mask of 
phenomena and has uncovered the 
elusive ding-an-sich only to find it 
a cipher. He has arrived at the 
ultima thule of Hegel, Das sein und 
das nicht sein das ist dasselbe: “to 
be is the same as not to be.” For 
him there is no riddle of existence. 
He has read the riddle and found it 
only empty nonsense. As for hu- 
man history “it is a tale told by an 
idiot, full of sound and fury, signi- 
fying nothing.” 

I say I can understand a man’s 
reaching that grim conclusion. Nor 
do I consider pessimism or even 
universal skepticism a purely 
pathological phenomenon. I rather 
imagine that I would be a pessimist 


and a skeptic myself if I had no 
light but philosophy. But what I 
cannot comprehend is why any one 
who thinks human existence to be 
either a dream or a ghastly hoax, 
should write books and make 
speeches about it. 

Granting, for the sake of the ar- 
gument, that we optimists are living 
in a fool’s paradise, why will not 
the pessimists permit us to enjoy 
our imaginary Eden? If life is only 
a dream why not go away and let 
us sleep? But if life is real, too 
terribly real, if indeed as Schopen- 
hauer insisted, it is an inferno, why 
does the pessimist not obey the 
Scriptural injunction, “hast thou 
discovered a secret? Keep it to thy- 
self, trusting that it will not burst 
thee”? 

Would any normal man feel 
himself bound to take a romping, 
laughing child away from the play- 
ground and impress upon him that 
when he knows life as it is, he will 
romp and play and laugh no more? 
Or if a man has a hidden cancer 
which even his doctor will not con- 
fess, must some cruel candid friend 
tell him that he is doomed? 

Why then all this fierce zeal of 
the cynics and pessimists to take 
the joy out of life? 


ARDON this outburst and let 

us come to the occasion that 
produced it. In the Nation for 
April 10th, Bertrand Russell re- 
views Joseph Wood Krutch’s new 
book, The Modern Temper. He 
commences ex abrupto with the 
warning, “This book deals candidly 
and without offering a solution, 
with the despair which has beset 
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intelligent people in recent years.” 
So? Intelligent people are beset 
with despair? Well then, if intelli- 
gence brings despair, perhaps it is 
just as well that some of us remain 
simpletons. Better a jolly fool than 
a gloomy philosopher. Who wants 
to be a Hamlet anyway? We all 
read Hamlet: perhaps we would 
even like to play Hamlet. But no 
one desires to be Hamlet. However 
it seems we need not worry over 
that, for Mr. Krutch has a chapter, 
“The Tragic Fallacy,” explaining 
that “we can no longer see ourselves 
as Hamlets or Othellos.” My! My! 
is it as bad as that? Can we not even 
ease our melancholy with one nice 
long soliloquy? Are we too badly 
licked by the cruel sequence of 
events in this world, even to have 
breath for one good resounding ti- 
rade against fate? No more Hamlet? 
No Othello? And I suppose, there- 
fore, no Lear? No hysterica passio? 
May we not cry with the king, 
“Vengeance, plague, death, confu- 
sion?” May we not even shout 
“blow winds, blow you cataracts 
and hurricanoes?” Must we take our 
beating lying down, and mute? 
Well this is desperate! 

Seriously speaking, if there is no 
Hamlet in us and no Othello, no 
Lear (and shall we say no David), 
the essential value is gone not only 
out of life, but out of all literature. 
We do not read Shakespeare or the 
Psalmist merely for the sound of 
the words or the lilt of the rhythm. 
Poetry, drama, and 
even fiction are 
worthless unless 
they be the revela- 
tion of our own soul. Fiction that 
is only fiction is not literature. 
Drama that is all “make believe” is 
not drama but only a puppet show. 
Puppet? But even Punch and Judy 


The Tragic 
Fallacy? 
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is a revelation of human life. I 
wonder if these pessimists have any 
realization of these incidental re- 
sults of their propaganda? They 
rob us of our soul, our hope of a 
future life, and our God. Perhaps 
that all seems little or nothing to 
them. But do they understand that 
if religion goes, there can be no lit- 
erature, poetry, art, music, or any- 
thing that makes life tolerable? 
John Cowper Powys says of the 
Psalms of David, “The rarest spir- 
its of our race will always return to 
them at every epoch in their lives 
for consolation, support, and re- 
pose.” If that be so (and every un- 
derstanding heart knows that it is 
so), it is not because the Psalms are 
beautiful, but because they are a 
revelation. They reveal God to man 
and man to himself. But if there is, 
as Mr. Krutch says, no Hamlet in 
us and no Othello, and,—as I have 
ventured to add, no David,—then 
the Psalms mean nothing, all litera- 
ture means nothing: all values are 
gone. Indeed that is precisely the 
conclusion of pessimists. They say 
it themselves. There are no values 
any more. 


UT the “Tragic Fallacy” is not 
the only one that Mr. Krutch 
has discovered. It seems that the 
whole world bristles with fallacies, 
and he has found them all. There 
is a chapter called “Disillusion with 
the Laboratory,” showing that sci- 
ence fails us in our day of need. 
Well, we rather feared that it 
would. Brunetiére said something 
about the bankruptcy of science, as 
far back as the 90’s, and although 
the scientific world tripudiated upon 
him for that utterance, some of us 
dared surmise that he was half 
right. Now Mr. Krutch says science 
“has cheated our hopes,” and Ber- 
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trand Russell agrees with him. Ap- 
parently, then, Brunetiére like many 
another prophet, was reviled be- 
cause he spoke too soon. Within 
a decade or so, it will be the vogue 
to say “Oh, of course there is no 
hope in science!” 

What then? Shall we turn to art 
or rather to life as an art? If we 
do, we turn in vain, for Mr. Krutch 
has a chapter on “Life, Art, and 
Peace,” which “neatly disposes of 
the attempt to view life as an art.” 
We could have known that for our- 
selves. If life has no meaning be- 
cause man has no destiny, then it is 
of course sheer nonsense to talk of 
the art of living. Besides, when 
men fell back upon the theory that 
“life is an art” (Mr. Krutch reminds 
us that the phrase was given wide 
circulation in Havelock Ellis’s essay 
“The Dance of Life”), they implic- 
itly “abandoned any belief in the 
possibility that life could have any 
purpose fixed in the ultimate nature 
of things.” 

Thence, swiftly and inevitably 
comes the conclusion that morality 
is also one of the great illusions. 
If life be only an art, then every 
man shall “adopt a certain style of 
living and acting, exactly as an art- 
ist adopts a certain style for the 
execution of a work of art.” His 
morality will consist merely in his 


fidelity to that style of living. There . 


is then, as Mr. Krutch observes, 
“the ‘style’ of Benvenuto Cellini, 
and the ‘style’ of St. Francis of 
Assisi, both of whom led successful 
lives because each of them lived in 
accordance with the law of his 
being.” 

Under this theory, freedom con- 
sists of the power of choosing 
which kind of life you will lead. 
This liberty can be limited only by 
esthetic considerations. The idea 
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of morality must not be introduced. 
“Considered as artistic creations, 
Hamlet and Othello are no greater 
and therefore no better than Mac- 
beth or Iago. In the tragedy, vil- 
lain and hero are equal, and if the 
meaning of existence is an artistic 
meaning, then the same is true in 
life also. The life led by the great 
monster is as truly the good life as 
that led by the great saint. Life 
being an art and not a science, we 
may become either Cellini or St. 
Francis, Napoleon or the Marquis 
de Sade.” 

Mr. Krutch is, as one may see 
even from these excerpts, merci- 
lessly honest. Havelock Ellis and 
Henry James, whom he cites as ex- 
ponents of the Life-as-an-Art the- 
ory, may be deluded, James by a 
lingering remnant of Puritanism, 
and Ellis by a native sentimental- 
ism, but Krutch will not permit 
himself to shrink from the only log- 
ical conclusion; if there is no God 
and no soul, there can be no moral- 
ity. 


ERHAPS as a last refuge, the 
disillusioned will fly into the 

arms of love, as a solace. Dear read- 
er, here you touch upon supreme 
tragedy. Love is no solace. Mr. 
Krutch, who appar- |! 
ently does not con- No More 
sider himself a first Love, No 
hand authority in More Joy 
this matter, leans 
heavily upon Aldous Huxley whose 
novels demonstrate that in this age 
of science, the joy has been ex- 
tracted even from love. “His char- 
acters,” says Krutch, “still feel the 
physiological urge,” but “they have 
no sense of sin in connection with 
it [the urge] so they yield to it 
easily and continually.” But they 
have “lost the capacity of respect- 











ing their chief preoccupation.” That 
means, I guess, that what they still 
call “love,” being now recognized as 
a mere bodily urge, has lost its im- 
portance and dignity. In the ver- 
nacular, “the kick has gone out of 
it.” 

Mr. Krutch, in his pitiless hon- 
esty, does not balk at this conclu- 
sion. He emphasizes it. He ac- 
cuses even “the more skeptical of 
the Victorians” of attempting to 
hold on to love after they had aban- 
doned God. For them, he says 
“love performed some of the func- 
tions of the God whom they had 
lost.” But he adds “We have 
grown used—more than they—to a 
Godless universe, but we are not 
yet accustomed to one which is love- 
less as well, and only when we have 
so become shall we realize what 
atheism really means.” 

Of course, it must be explained 
that what Huxley and the other 
young novelists mean by love is not 
what we mean by love. We believe 
in the soul. So we can still talk 
about the spiritual element in love. 
If the spiritual element is there, love 
is not gall and wormwood, not the 
dust of Dead Sea apples. Love is 
God. But of course if you have no 
God, you have no love. It’s a curi- 
ous sorites: no God, no love; no 
love, no sin; no sin, no joy. Even 
the roué must believe in a God and 
a soul if only for his sin. For if 
love is only a physiological urge it 
brings nausea, not ecstasy. If the 
profligate has no God, he must in- 


vent one. Voltaire said something 
like that. He was himself a profli- 
gate. Perhaps that is what he 


meant—partly. He believed in God 
so that he might enjoy sin. If there 
be no God, sin is no adventure. If 
it be no adventure it is only dis- 


gusting. 
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The “graver of the intellectual 
writers,” as Mr. Krutch calls them, 
have seen this. He refers to D. H. 
Lawrence, T. S. Eliot, James Joyce 
and especially to Aldous Huxley 
and Ernest Hemingway to whom, 
he says “love is at times only a sort 
of obscene joke.” Huxley in par- 
ticular “has delighted to mock sen- 
timent with physiology and to place 
the emotions of the lover in comic 
juxtaposition with quaint biological 
lore.” “But the joke,” he adds, “is 
one which turns quickly bitter upon 
the tongue, for a great and gratify- 
ing illusion has passed away, leav- 
ing the need for it still there.” 


ITH love gone, all is gone. 
The bottom is out of the uni- 

verse. In one last desperate ef- 
fort to discover a spot on which he 
may stand in the midst of the 
wreckage, Mr. Krutch tries meta- 
physics. But in a chapter on the 
“Phantom of Certitude,” he dis- 
closes his final melancholy discov- 
ery; “there is no salvation in meta- 
physics.” And the conclusion of all 
his dreary search 
after something to Life a Lost 
satisfy man in the Cause 
absence of God, the 
soul, sin, love and art, is in these 
sad sentences: “Nature may bid us 
embrace some new illusion before it 
is too late and accord ourselves once 
more with her. But we prefer rath- 
er to fail in our own way than to 
succeed in hers. Our human world 
may have no existence outside of 
our own desires, but those are more 
imperious than anything else we 
know, and we will cling to our 
own lost cause, choosing always 
rather to know than to be. Ours is 
a lost cause and there is no place 
for us in the natural universe, but 
we are not, for all that, sorry to be 
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human. We should rather die as 
men than live as animals.” 

That is all. There isn’t any more. 
Let us shut up our books. Let us 
cease to cling to life. “Slave, hand 
me that bare bodkin”! But no, 
with a sublime inconsistency, these 
pessimists still seem to hold on. 
But if they are not to commit sui- 
cide, they must still cherish some 
illusion that will be an excuse for 
living. Their last illusion is knowl- 
edge for the sake of knowledge, 
and this in spite of their having 
proclaimed that knowledge is fatal. 
“If death for us and for our kind 
is the inevitable result of our stub- 
bornness [in seeking knowledge] 
we can only say ‘So be it.’” 
But why cannot these learned logi- 
cians (Mr. Russell is reputed to be 
one of the chief logicians in the 
world),—why can they not see that 
where there is no certitude there 
can be no knowledge? If certitude 
is a phantom, how can they know 
that what they know is so? And if 
they cannot know it to be so, how 
can they be said to know it? Years 
ago, Professor Ladd 
of Yale wrote a 
book entitled What 
Can we Know? Mr. 
Krutch and Mr. Bertrand Russell 
and many more with them, reply, 
“We can know nothing.” If they 
could only genuinely persuade 
themselves of that, it might be 
turned to their salvation. For if we 
can know nothing how can we know 
pessimism to be a true philosophy 
of life? Perhaps it isn’t! Some one 
should say to these poor despairing 
devils, “Cheer up, it may not be 
true”! 

Fortunately, the human race dis- 
credits pessimism and refuses to 
take it seriously. As Mr. Russell 
says “the disillusionments discussed 


But Perhaps 
Not 


by Mr. Krutch do not affect the 
great mass of mankind.” But Mr. 
Krutch and Mr. Russell believe 
(mark you, like all the rest of us, 
they have to make an act of faith), 
they have faith that they are cer- 
tainly right and the great mass of 
mankind certainly wrong. It takes 
nerve to believe in one’s own con- 
clusions, when the human race con- 
tradicts you. But these philoso- 
phers have nerve, if nothing else. 


OWEVER, not to forget the 
original question: why is it 

that pessimists exhibit such zeal to 
persuade us that existence is a 
curse and life a hell? If our illu- 
sions make us happy, why not leave 
us our illusions? 
Of course, they re- Satan’s 
ply, “Truth is to be Apostolate? 
preferred to illusion. 
We are not here to be happy. We 
are here to know the truth.” But 
when we ask them “Have you the 
truth?” they declare “No one has 
the truth.” If no one has the truth, 
then why does anyone bother any- 
one? The question remains, what 
is the secret of the more-than-apos- 
tolic zeal of these pessimists? I 
understand that Bertrand Russell, 
famous as a logician and mathe- 
matician, deliberately abandoned 
his ivory tower of pure learning, 
and took to himself the staff and 
scrip of an apostle. He speaks with 
apparent scorn of the great mass of 
mankind, yet he has abandoned all 
other vocations to give himself to 
preaching to the great mass of man- 
kind. But since he has no other 
gospel but the gospel of despair, and 
since on his own testimony he has 
no certitude of that gospel, why is 
he so eager to make proselytes? Is 
it merely because misery loves com- 
pany? He is unhappy and will not 
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rest until he makes others unhap- 
py? That seems to me to be the 
vocation of a Satan rather than of 
an apostle. 


~~ 
> —- 





AST February we had an article 

in THe CATHOLIC WORLD, on 
“Values.” The author, Miss Anna 
McClure Sholl referred casually to 
the preposterous compensation of- 
ten given to those who do foolish 
or useless or unim- 


Values portant things. It 
Again was not her purpose 

to present many de- 
tails. You may find them in the 


newspapers every day. For exam- 
ple: a bruiser in a prize fight has 
made as much as three quarters of 
a million dollars in thirty minutes, 
doing what a gorilla could do bet- 
ter. A “movie” actress with no re- 
markable dramatic talent, but with 
a pretty face and a girlish manner 
signs a contract to receive more 
money in a year than Sarah Bern- 
hardt or Ellen Terry or Julia Mar- 
lowe accumulated in a lifetime. 
A man in the same business (call 
it art or profession if you insist) 
produces one picture a year, or even 
less, but needs not work at all, for 
he has made many millions, the 
first of them when he was an expo- 
nent of the custard-pie-throwing 
school of drama. Even yet, though 
certain “highbrows” proclaim him 
the greatest comedian of all the 
ages, and profess to find endless 
subtlety and pathos in his work, he 
does not disdain to bid for laughs 
by the ancient and infallible device 
of desperately trying to keep his bag- 
gy trousers on when his suspenders 
have been cut. Pathetic! But subtle? 
A baseball player whose principal 
talent is that of a “slugger,” has a 
salary of $75,000 for a season of 
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six months, with the privilege of 
adding to that sum by barnstorm- 
ing and advertising. A writer of 
jazz music, that hybrid offspring of 
the jungle and Tin-Pan Alley, 
makes a fortune, gains world-wide 
renown and marries an heiress. 
You may lengthen the list ad lib 
as you read the daily papers. 


ECENTLY there happened in a 

New York court an attempt to 
convict a night club “hostess” of 
conducting a public nuisance and 
of aiding and abetting the violation 
of the prohibition laws. It need 
scarcely be remarked that the trial 
was a farce. The prosecuting at- 
torney and in his person the United 
States Government failed ridicu- 
ously. What interests me, however, 
in the story of her trial is the pay- 
ment she receives. Here, in stac- 
cato as I find it in a newspaper, is 
the description of her job: 

“People came in ...I greeted 
them .. . little fun .. . saw they 
had good seats ... same people 
every night, just like their own club 

. lot of fun .. . I would sit 
on the top of two chairs . . . little 
girls, everybody would give them a 
big hand . . . my duties were to see 
that everybody had a good time and 
came often.” 

Now her wages for this light labor 
was, according to the official record 
of a certified public 
accountant, $6,741.- Quid pro 
98 for what seems Quo 
to have been one 
average month. What she received 
over and above this, can be esti- 
mated only by those familiar with 
the “rake off” system. But the evi- 
dence did show that on one occa- 
sion, being three thousand miles 
away in California, and apparently 
lonesome for her Broadway night 
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club, she used the telephone to 
speak to some of the patrons and 
“listen to the music.” 

This brazen, vulgar woman en- 
joys a reputation as a “wisecrack- 
er.” Some specimens of her skill 
appeared in the stenographic report 
of the questions and answers in 
court. “Are you using smelling 
salts?” “Yes, but I wish I were 
using an axe.” “Mr. White” (the 
“dry” detective) “sent me orchids 
about five times. When he asked 
me why I did not wear them, I told 
him that I had hay fever.” These 
and more of the same sort are the 
bon mots, that are rated as worth 
about $75,000 a year. And yet when 
we say that the world is mad, some 
people tell us we are jaundiced. 


Y the way, if anything had been 
lacking to the demonstration 
that prohibition is a farce, it was 
supplied by this trial of Texas 
Guinan. Here was a night club, 
wherein liquor flowed as freely as 
in any saloon of the old days. The 
“hostess” of course was in the midst 
of the nightly flood. The prosecut- 
ing attorney, representing the ma- 
jesty of the Federal Government, 
asked her if alcoholic drink was 
taken in the club. “How should I 
know,” she answered, “I never 
drink.” And with other such airy 
persiflage she made the law ridicu- 
lous. The crowd came to the court 
room as to a vaudeville show. When 
the verdict “not guilty” was given, 
the audience cheered and roared 
with laughter. And the “hostess” 
beaming with good nature, said 
“Give my love to Mabel,” meaning 
Mrs. Willebrandt, assistant to the 
Attorney General of the United 
States. Another night club hostess, 
Helen Morgan, arraigned for viola- 
tion of the prohibition laws, when 
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asked, “What do you think of the 
Jones Act?” answered suavely, and 
as the reporters insist innocently, 
“What is the Jones Act?” Let me 
explain for our readers in foreign 
countries that the Jones Act inflicts 
a maximum penalty of five years 
imprisonment and a $10,000 fine 
upon those who break the “dry” 
laws. Its passage created a sensa- 
tion, but in at least one of the prin- 
cipal night clubs of New York, they 
haven’t even heard of it. And Mr. 
Hoover pretends to believe that pro- 
hibition can be enforced! 


— 
aa 





OT every one seems to be con- 
vinced, like Mr. Krutch and 
Mr. Russell that science is bank- 
rupt and that devotion to the labor- 
atory has ended in disillusion. Har- 
ry A. Overstreet, Professor of Phi- 
losophy at the College of the City of 
New York, is quoted in the New 
York American as saying: 

“Civilization is now at the point 
where it must embrace a new reli- 
gion, the religion of science. The 
worship of folklore must be re- 
placed by a new devotion—the © 
search for truth and the enrichment 
of life through the workings of the 
inventive spirit. And the saints of 
the new religion must be not the 
ancient imposers of moral codes, 
but the Lindberghs, the Edisons, 
the Pasteurs, the Newtons and the 
Darwins. 

“If a modern man prays, should 
he not have the prayer of an age 
that has_ rejected 
mythology, folklore Another New 
and pseudo-science? Religion 
Should he not ad- 
dress his prayer to the power repre- 
sented in the minds that have en- 
abled him to subject the forces of 
nature? 
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“And in the same manner, if he 
is to have saints, the modern man 
surely would choose the men who 
have visibly enriched his life. He 
has Lindbergh, the purposeful ad- 
venturer, spanning the oceans on 
wings; Edison, giving light and 
power at the touch of a switch; 
Pasteur, learning the causes of 
once-dreaded maladies and paving 
the way for their extermination, 
and before these, Newton, Darwin, 
Galileo and other searching minds 
paving the way by discovering the 
rules of nature’s behavior.” 

Further, the professor explains: 

“It should be the work of religion 
to grow clearer minds. It is search, 
not finality, that is the true reli- 
gion.” 

I am afraid that Mr. Overstreet 
has not considered these matters 
as carefully as Mr. Bertrand Rus- 
sell, or even as Mr. Joseph Wood 
Krutch. He says jauntily, “search, 
not finality is the true religion,” 
but he fails to explain that unless 
some few things are settled with 
finality there can be no religion. 
God, for example. If religion con- 
sists in searching for Him forever 
without knowing if we have found 
Him, or if we can find Him, I am 
afraid religion will have no attrac- 
tion for the mass of mankind, or 
much influence in their lives. There 
may be professors of philosophy 
who go on seeking for truth while 
believing that truth cannot be 
found, or that if it be found, no 
one can know that he has 
found it. Mankind in general 
doesn’t understand that kind of 
philosophy. We simple folk would 
call it following a will-o’-the-wisp. 
Indeed it is worse than that, for 
even in the ignis fatuus, you can 
see the ignis. The light is there, 
though you cannot grasp it. But in 
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the religion that consists of search, 
you neither see what you are search- 
ing nor know that it is there. 


ROFESSOR OVERSTREET is 
wise enough to say: “When re- 
ligion seeks to invade the field of 
geology there is a conflict, and if 
science invades the field of religion, 
then there would also be conflict. ... 
It is the layman, not the scientist, 
who seeks to extend the results of 
science, to abuse and exaggerate 
its powers. The scientist knows 
that science does not tell us what 
the world is like, but merely of its 
measurable aspects. He knows that 
physics does not try to understand 
matter, biology to understand life, 
or psychology to understand mind. 
Science merely measures and cata- 
logues what can be exactly meas- 
ured and catalogued about its sub- 
jects.” 

Well, then, in view of these just 
observations, why does the profes- 
sor himself call for “a new religion, 
the religion of science?” Not con- 
tent with that, he has also ventured 
to write a prayer to be.used in the 
new scientific religion. I shall not 
quote it because it is a parody upon 
the Lord’s Prayer and all such paro- 
dies seem sacrilegious to me. 

But if the professor will accept 
a bit of advice, I should say; Let 
him stick to his science (if he knows 
science) or to philosophy (since 
that is his particular field) and 
leave the making of prayers and the 
teaching of religion to those who 
have taken religion and theology 
for their province. There is already 
too much amateur tinkering with 
theology and too many professors 
who are demanding a new God, or 
a new religion. 

As for making saints of Lindbergh 
and Einstein, suppose we consult 




















them about it. But we needn’t con- 
sult them: we know what they 
would say, “Don’t be silly!” 


fp 
—_ 





AY I add one more to my list 

of fulfilled prophecies? Sever- 

al months before the late election, 
I predicted in these columns that if 
a Catholic were nominated for the 
presidency, he would be defeated, 
not because of anything in his own 
record, but because of the Spanish 
Inquisition and the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day. Never mind 
just now, the flagrant injustice in- 
volved in that fact. Of course it is 
like saying that since Calvin Cool- 
idge is a Puritan and Cromwell was 
a Puritan, Coolidge should have 
been punished for Cromwell’s 
crimes. Let that pass, and note 
one more fulfillment of my proph- 


ecy. I have already 
It Is To given a good many 
Laugh in these columns. 


But this, the latest 
is also the funniest. 

In Los Angeles, as an aftermath 
of the election (four months after,— 
such is the swiftness of our courts) 
a Protestant minister, Robert P. 
Shuler, was tried for criminal libel 
as having circulated the fraudulent 
“oath” of the Knights of Columbus. 
The defense presented by his at- 
torney was ridiculous enough. It 
ran thus, in effect: “Shuler admits 
he published the oath. He admits 
that the oath, by itself is libelous 
against the Knights of Columbus. 
But he said in the same article that 
he didn’t believe the oath was true. 
Therefore even though he pub- 
lished the libelous oath, he is not 
guilty of criminal libel.” The news- 
paper offers this as its own abbre- 
viated account of two hours’ argu- 
ment by the defendant’s counsel. 
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But here is the real joke. “Shul- 
er’s philippic,” said his lawyer, 
“was directed against the Roman 
Catholic Church in the Dark Ages, 
not against the Knights of Colum- 
bus to-day!” I marvel that Mr. 
Mencken did not spot that for his 
“Americana.” By. way of attacking 
the alleged wickedness of the 
Church, in the indeterminate “Dark 
Ages,” a minister of the Gospel pre- 
sents an ugly calumny against a 
body of men living in the here-and- 
now, and a lawyer in court alleges 
that curious procedure as an excuse 
to save his client from jail. I have 
for some time, been convinced that 
the professedly humorous maga- 
zines should throw up the sponge. 
The real fun nowadays is in the news 
columns of the daily papers. The 
old maxim “Truth is stranger than 
fiction” needs revision. Let some 
epigrammatist coin an equally suc- 
cinct phrase to declare that no 
manufactured fun can compete 
with the natural article that grows 
freely in American soil. 





NCE in a blue moon I find in 
the newspapers a really ex- 
cellent book review. The Sunday 
edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune has a department of twen- 
ty-eight pages called “Books.” In the 
issue for April 7th Lewis Mumford 
writes a long review of Vossler’s 
Medizval Culture, An Introduction 
to Dante and his Times. I can 
make no pretense to being a Dante 
scholar, and perhaps because I 
know so little about “the Central 
Man of all the Ages” (though I have 
read the Divina Commedia perhaps 
a dozen times and have studied ex- 
planations and interpretations of 
it ever since I was eighteen), I 
have found this review particularly 
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enlightening. It sent me swiftly to 
Vossler whom I hope all Dante 
lovers,-and all who would love 
Dante—will read. Tue CATHOLIC 
Wonrtp is to have presently an ar- 
ticle on that extraordinarily com- 
petent book. So I shall leave the 
discussion of the book itself to the 

writer of the article. 


Rare Dis- But, without tres- 
covery: A passing on his terri- 
Good Book tory, I think I may 
Review do for the readers 


of these paragraphs 
what I did to my immediate neigh- 
bors when I came across Mr. Mum- 
ford’s illuminating discussion of 
Dante, apropos of Vossler. That is 
to say, I shall read you a passage 
or two, Listen to this: 

“The main subject of Dante’s 
poem, the fall and redemption of 
mankind, as exhibited in every 
phase of the human personality, 
from utmost baseness and animal- 
ity to the illumination of beatified 
love, would have lost its power to 
hold us to-day had Dante merely 
given expression to medieval theol- 
ogy. It is because Dante included 
all the varieties of human experi- 
ence, natural, cultivated, deformed, 
transcended, that his poem is still 
an enrichment of human experi- 
ence. The sugared supernaturalism 
of a minor poem like Rossetti’s “The 
Blessed Damozel’ is as antipathetic 
to Dante’s imagination as the new 
realism, untouched by ideal rela- 
tions, of some of Zola’s novels of 
the middle period. Indeed, that 
breach between the empirical and 
the transcendental schools which 
marks the literature as well as the 
philosophy of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with a few grand, germinal 
exceptions, resulted in illusions far 
grosser and essentially far more 
superstitious than those Dante ex- 
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hibited. Dante’s Inferno, Purgatory 
and Paradise existed, when all is 
said and done, in a place that is 
still accessible to us: the human 
soul. By showing us his dilem- 
mas and picturing to us the eternal 
fate of his contemporaries, Dante 
is also, by parable and example, 
showing us ourselves.” 

That last sentence always inter- 
ests me: “he reveals ourselves to 
ourselves.” I met it first when I 
was still a boy, reading what Hur- 
rell Froude said of Newman’s ser- 
mons at St. Mary’s, Oxford. “He 
revealed ourselves to ourselves and 
the revelation startled us.” I have 
never found a better definition of 
true literature than that, unless it 
be Newman’s own favorite motto 
“Cor ad cor loquitur,” “Heart speak- 
eth unto heart.” Not to mention 
the Gospels or the Psalms or the 
sapiential books of the Bible, all 
literature, by which I suppose we 
mean all writing that is beautiful, 
true, penetrating, vital, and of per- 
manent value, is a revelation of the 
heart of the author, of the heart of 
the reader, and of 


the heart of Man. Why is 


Mr. Mumford also Dante 
says, “Millions of Popular? 
people, not them- 


selves Roman Catholics, are nearer 
to Dante in habit of thought than 
they are to Bergson, Whitehead, 
Freud, Einstein.” To some of us 
that fact may have seemed inex- 
plicable. The Divina Commedia is 
an intricate and elaborate allegory, 
and people nowadays shun allego- 
ries: it is packed and jammed with 
what Mr. Mumford calls “medieval 
theology,” and our contemporaries 
do not fancy either medievalism or 
theology. It teaches or implies the 
entire system of Catholic dogma, 
and the moderns abhor that dogma. 




















The world is changing with amaz- 
ing swiftness, and, in general mov- 
ing away from medieval thought, 
yet an ever increasing number of 
persons are becoming Dante devo- 
tees. How explain it, except by 
the fact that under all the allegory, 
and back of all the medieval the- 
ology and politics and dogma, Dante 
reveals the heart of Man. At least 
that. And indeed more than that, 
for as it is generally said, he sur- 
passes Shakespeare and all other 
poets and philosophers in that he 
reveals also the heart of God. His 
work is “an enrichment of human 
experience,” as Mr. Mumford has 
told us. But it also enriches that 
spiritual experience wherein God 
and man meet. 

But I had meant to let the re- 
viewer speak, rather than attempt 
to speak myself. At least let him 
have one more paragraph, which I 
choose not because it reinforces 
what has already been said, but 
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rather because it emphasizes the 
fact that Dante is not only the su- 
preme poet but a supreme phil- 
osopher, perhaps indeed the one 
philosopher (unless men will turn 
to St. Thomas) who can save us 
from the “suicide of thought.” 
Mr. Mumford reminds us that 
“we have lost faith in the formal 
powers of the mind, not, as some 
suppose, because our universe is 
too difficult to grasp, but because 
we lack the inner principle of order. 
If the author of the Divine Comedy 
does nothing else for us he should 
restore our belief in the efficacy of 
the mind.” Nothing else! If Dante 
can save the world from the univer- 
sal skepticism into which it is fall- 
ing as a result of the rejection of 
the validity of the whole intellectual 
process, he may well be considered 
under God and Christ the Savior of 
mankind, which is vastly more than 
being the world’s greatest poet and 
one of its supreme philosophers. 














CARDINAL GASQUET 


Francis AIpAN CARDINAL GASQUET 
died in Rome on April 5th, at the 
advanced age of eighty-three. With 
his mental vigor unimpaired to the 
end, the learned English Cardinal, 
who probably knew more about the 
history of the Church in England 
since before the Religious Revolt 
of the sixteenth century than any- 
one of our time, sent a 9,000 word 
article to The Universe, London, for 
its special number commemorating 
the centenary of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, which appeared a week af- 
ter the Cardinal’s death. 

Cardinal Gasquet was born in 
London, October 5, 1846. At an 
early age he joined the English Ben- 
edictines. At thirty-two he was Pri- 
or of Downside, and in 1900, at the 
age of fifty-four, he was named Ab- 
bot-President of the English Ben- 
edictine Congregation, a post which 
he held for fourteen years, at which 
time he was called to Rome and cre- 
ated Cardinal Deacon by Pope Pius 
X. Only the year before he had 
visited America and lectured on the 
work of the revision of the Vulgate 
in his capacity of President of the 
Pontifical Commission to carry out 
this tremendous work. 

The earlier studies of the. Car- 
dinal had been in historical re- 
search. His many scholarly vol- 
umes on monasticism in England 
before and during the so-called Ref- 
ormation, and on the old English 
Bible, and the Book of Common 
Prayer, will long remain standard 
authorities on these subjects. There 
will be a special article in a later is- 
sue of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD on the 
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life and work of Cardinal Gasquet. 
Requiescat in pace! 
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CHANCELLOR SEIPEL RESIGNS 


MONSIGNOR IGNAz SEIPEL, who has 
been Chancellor of the Austrian 
Republic since 1922, except for the 
three years the Ramek Government 
was in power, tended the resigna- 
tion of himself and his Cabinet to 
Premier Miklas on April 3d. In his 
speech to the Cabinet Council an- 
nouncing his resignation, the Chan- 
cellor said: “Austria’s progress is 
blocked by political tension, for a 
great deal of which, though unjust- 
ly, the present Government is held 
responsible. Long-continued agita- 
tions and accumulated hatreds, 
which so far as concerns my person 
would be bearable, have also with- 
out reason been cast on my priest- 
ly office and my Church. I there- 
fore think it right, after I have been 
five years as head of the Govern- 
ment, to give the political parties a 
chance to find another way to as- 
sure our political future.” 

Kunschak, the chairman of the 
Christian Socialist Party, stated that 
they would try to form another Cab- 
inet with the Pan-German and 
Peasant Parties. No Government 
has been formed at this writing. 
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ENGLISH CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 


Apri, 13th marked the cente- 
nary of the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill which restored to Catholics 
their full rights as British subjects, 
which had been denied for nearly 




















three centuries. The center of the 
nation-wide celebration, naturally, 
was Westminster Cathedral, where 
Cardinal Bourne pontificated in a 
Solemn Mass of Thanksgiving. By 
special permission of the Holy 
Father, conveyed in a letter of con- 
gratulation from Cardinal Gasparri, 
His Eminence of Westminster was 
permitted to wear the sacred palli- 
um, reserved ordinarily for certain 
specified feasts and ceremonies. 


- 
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MARSHAL FocH 


AFTER an illness of several weeks 
during which time his death was 
momentarily expected, Ferdinand 
Foch, Generalissimo of the Allied 
Armies in the World War, died on 
March 20th, at the age of seventy- 
seven. The future Field Marshal 
of France was born on October 2, 
1851, in Tarbes in Gascony, not 
many miles from Lourdes. Ferdi- 
nand began his schooling in his na- 
tive city, later going to the Jesuit 
College of St. Michel at St. Etienne. 
Choosing the army as his career, 
Foch went to another Jesuit school 
at Metz to prepare for the Ecole des 
Eléves-Officiers. 

At the end of the Franco-Prussian 
War, Foch entered the Ecole Poly- 
technique. While stationed at Ren- 
nes, he married Julie Bienvenue, a 
native of Brittany. He was called 
to Paris and for several years held 
an honored position on the teach- 
ing staff of the Ecole Supérieure de 
Guerre. In 1907 Clemenceau, then 


President of the Council, made Gen- 
eral Foch director of the War Col- 
lege, where he remained till August, 
1913. Command of the Twentieth 
Army Corps at Nancy was his next 
post, and at the outbreak of the 
World War, this was the position he 
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held, though when war was de- 
clared, he was absent on leave at 
his home in Brittany. It was the 
last complete family reunion. A 
few weeks later, his son Germain, 
named for his brother, the Jesuit, 
and a son-in-law, Captain Becourt, 
were both killed. 

Foch’s telegram to General Head- 
quarters during the Battle of the 
Marne, ranks with the most famous 
messages of the world’s great men: 
“My center gives way, my right 
withdraws; situation excellent. I 
attack.” His skillful maneuver de- 
cided the victory; Paris sent him 
immediately the grand cordon of 
the Legion of Honor. In the spring 
of 1918, though he had passed the 
age for retirement, sixty-five, Foch 
was named Generalissimo of the Al- 
lied Armies, at a conference held 
close to the front in the little town 
of Doullens. In the fall of the same 
year he received the baton of Mar- 
shal of France. 

After the War, Marshal Foch was 
called upon to act in many advisory 
capacities. He visited this country 
and Canada and, of course, was re- 
ceived everywhere with the great- 
est enthusiasm. The last years 
were spent in comparative quiet at 
his Breton estate. He is survived 
by his wife and two daughters, and 
by his brother, the Rev. Germain 
Foch, S.J. As everyone knows, Foch 
was always a devout Catholic. All 
during the War he attended Mass 
every day, unless it was impossible. 
In death he was honored as a Cath- 
olic soldier. On March 26th a Sol- 
emn Mass of Requiem was cele- 
brated in the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame by the priest who had been 
his pastor and personal friend for 
many years. Three Cardinals and 
many Bishops were present in the 
sanctuary. President Doumergue, 
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Prince Charles of Belgium, the 
Prince of Wales, the entire French 
Cabinet and Parliament, the Diplo- 
matic Corps, and civil and military 
representatives of the Allied na- 
tions, had places in the vast church. 
General Pershing was one of the 
honorary pallbearers. Later at the 
gates of the Hotel des Invalides, 
France’s war-time President, Poin- 
caré, delivered a noble panegyric. 
No public funeral ever equaled the 
majesty and deep feeling that char- 
acterized the obsequies of this great 
soldier and this humble God-fear- 
ing Christian. May he rest in peace. 


-— 
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KNIGHTS OF CoLUMBUS Boy LIFE 
BUREAU 


THe Supreme Council of the 
Knights of Columbus has just an- 
nounced the plan of its Bureau of 
Boy Leadership for the coming sum- 
mer. Since entering the field of 
boys’ work several years ago at the 
request of the hierarchy of North 
America, the policy of the Knights 
has been to provide the best oppor- 
tunities for Catholic men to receive 
proper training for the free-time 
guidance of boys. 

During July, a ten-day course 
will be held at De La Salle Camp, 
Jackson’s Point, Ontario. In Au- 
gust there will be two courses at 
the Catholic Summer School, Cliff 
Haven, N. Y., where for the last five 
years the Knights have maintained 
their own training plant. The 


courses will begin on August Ist 
and August 13th. Brother Barna- 
bas, F.S.C., is Executive Secretary 
of the Bureau, and full information 
can be obtained from him at the K. 
of C. Boy Life Bureau, New Haven, 
Conn. 
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SCHOOL oF LITURGICAL Music 
ESTABLISHED 


Earty in April the Right Rev. 
James H. Ryan, Rector of the Cath- 
olic University at Washington, an- 
nounced that arrangements had 
been completed for the beginning 
of a School of Liturgical Music, for 
which a new building will be started 
at once on the University Campus. 
A limited number of courses will 
be given during the coming sum- 
mer sessions, and regular classes 
will be opened in the fall. The pur- 
pose of the School will be educa- 
tion in Gregorian Chant and Classic 
Polyphony, and other closely allied 
branches of music. A million dol- 
lar trust fund has been established 
the income of which is immediately 
available. 

The trustees of the Foundation 
are the Rev. Dr. William J. Des- 
Longchamps, who has been Profes- 
sor of Music at the University for 
the past four years, and who will 
be Dean of the new School; Mother 
Stevens, of the Convent of the Sa- 
cred Heart, Manhattanville, New 
York, and Mrs. Justine B. Ward, 
foundress of the Pius X. School of 
Liturgical Music, which has been 
conducted at Manhattanville for 
several years. 
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CATHOLIC STATISTICS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


THE Official Catholic Directory, 
published by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York, appeared in the middle 
of April. It contains an encouraging 
view of Catholic growth in this 
country during the last year. The 
Catholic population is given as 20,- 
112,758, a gain of over 400,000 since 
the previous year. Converts to the 




















Church numbered 36,376, which is 
2,385 more than the number re- 
ported the previous year. We have 
580 priests more this year than last, 
making a total of 25,773; there are 
17 archbishops, four of whom are 
cardinals; and 104 bishops, an in- 
crease of five. 

Another notable increase is in 
the number of churches, 204 more 
than last year, making a total of 
11,903 having resident pastors; 
there are, besides, nearly 6,000 mis- 
sion chapels. The thirty-six theo- 
logical seminaries report an increase 
of 254 students, which means there 
are 14,686 young men preparing 
for the priesthood. Nearly two and 
a half million children are being 
educated in 7,063 parochial schools, 
and there are 971 institutions of 
higher learning for young men and 
women. Finally there are 624 Cath- 
olic hospitals against 615 for the 
previous year. 
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CaTHOLIC CHARITIES APPEAL 


THE annual appeal for the Cath- 
olic Charities of the Archdiocese of 
New York took place during the 
week of April 21st. It began with 
a radio program on Sunday at 8 
P. M., sent over a nation-wide chain 
of stations of the National Broad- 
casting Company, in which the 
Paulist Fathers’ Station WLWL 
was included. The Paulist Chor- 
isters sang from the sanctuary of 
St. Paul’s Church, after which His 
Eminence Cardinal Hayes gave an 
address from the studio of WEAF; 
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a symphony orchestra in the same 
studio concluded the program. 
The objective in the appeal this 
year was $2,000,000. Last year the 
actual amount collected was $1,051,- 
453.73 from 279,176 subscribers. To 
this must be added over $300,000 re- 
ceived from legacies and other spe- 
cial donations. The largest expend- 
iture out of these receipts was for 
family relief, namely, $555,750.55. 


_— 
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CaTHOLIC PEACE SOCIETY 


In the first days of April was held 
the third annual meeting of the 
Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace at the Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. At a lunch- 
eon meeting Senator David I. Walsh 
of Massachusetts, spoke on “The 
Significance of the Kellogg Peace 
Pact.” Other subjects treated dur- 
ing the sessions were, “The Popes 
and Peace,” “The Influence of the 
Church and the Papacy in Interna- 
tional Relations,” “Security and 
Disarmament.” Reports were sub- 
mitted on the work of similar Cath- 
olic bodies working in Europe. 

The officers of the Association - 
are: Honorary President, the Right 
Rev. James H. Ryan, Rector of the 
Catholic University; President, the 
Rev. Dr. Francis J. Haas, of St. 
Francis Seminary, Wisconsin; Sec- 
retary, Miss Elizabeth B. Sweeney, 
of the N. C. W. C., and Treasurer, 
Bernard J. Rothwell of Boston. Ac- 
tive committees were appointed to 
function through the year till the 
next convention, 











Dr. E. G. Crank (“Mr. Strachey’s 
Biographical Method”), a new con- 
tributor with the courage to be a 
dissenting voice in a chorus of 
praise, is Associate in English Lit- 
erature at Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 


EpwIn Bs6rKMAN (“The Punish- 
ment of Manuel”), a name well 
known in the literary world, has 
been since 1926 the literary editor 
of the Ashville Times. Born in 
Stockholm, Sweden, he emigrated to 
the United States in 1891 at the age 
of twenty-five, and after many years 
of journalism, became an independ- 
ent writer, his first work appearing 
in The Century and The Atlantic 
Monthly. He has been successive- 
ly Department Editor of The 
World’s Work, Editor of the Mod- 
ern Drama Series, Representative 
of the British Department of In- 
formation in Sweden, Director of 
the Scandinavian Bureau of the 
United States on Public Informa- 
tion, Editorial Secretary of the For- 
eign Policy Association, and Asso- 
ciate Director and Editor of the 
League of Nations News Bureau. 
Mr. Bjérkman is the author of a 
number of books, novels, essays and 
literary studies, and is the transla- 
tor of many Scandinavian works, 
including five volumes of plays by 
August Strindberg. This is his first 
appearance in our pages. 


Rev. I. J. Semper, S.T.B. (“The 
Theater in Germany”), the third 
successive new name in our col- 
umns this month, is Professor of 
English Literature in Columbia 
College, Dubuque, Iowa. He was 


educated in Rome and at Oxford 
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University, and has contributed ar- 
ticles and literary criticism to The 
English Journal, Columbia, The 
Catholic Educational Review, and 
The Ecclesiastical Review. His 
present work is based on first-hand 
observation of the German theater 
during the course of a sabbatical 
year spent in Europe. 


BARBARA BLAKE (“Forgetting”), 
continues the poetic traditions of 
her family into the third genera- 
tion. Her aunt, Miss Marie Blake, 
is well known to our readers as poet 
and essayist, while her grand- 
mother, Mary Elizabeth Blake, holds 
a permanent place of distinction 
among Boston poets. Miss Bar- 
bara was educated by the Religious 
of the Sacred Heart in Boston and 
Torresdale, and this poem was writ- 
ten during a trip abroad when in a 
very homesick mood. 


MICHAEL MONAHAN (“Finding the 
Sabine Farm”), editor, lecturer and 
author, is an occasional contributor 
of ours. His study of a fellow coun- 
tryman and author, Padraic Colum, 
was a feature of our July number. 
Mr. Monahan’s latest book, My 
Jeanne d’Arc, was reviewed in our 
issue of August last. 


Very Rev. Henry Carr, C.S.B., 
B.A., LL.D. (“Sir Bertram Win- 
dle”), a Professor of the History of 
Philosophy at the University of 
Toronto, was for many years a col- 
league and close friend of our 
greatly missed collaborator, Sir Ber- 
tram, and therefore well fitted for 
his present task. Father Carr was 
formerly Superior of St. Michael’s, 

















and instrumental in bringing Sir 
Bertram to Toronto, something for 
which American Catholics will al- 
ways hold themselves deeply in- 
debted to him. 


Sister M. Mapeteva, C.S.C. (“A 
Question of Lovers”), needs no in- 
troduction to our readers. Her 
work is meeting well merited suc- 
cess, and she has now several vol- 
umes of prose and verse to her 
credit. The latest, Penelope and 
Other Poems, was published in 
1927. Sister Madeleva is a mem- 
ber of the Faculty of the College of 
St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Rev. ALBERT R. Banpini (“Two 
Winters in Italy”), who last month 
gave us a clever satire, writes in 
somewhat different vein this month. 
He gives us impressions, so often 
more important than mere facts, 
gathered during visits of several 
years interim to his native Italy. 


CHRISTINE WHITING PARMENTER 
(“Depths Unsounded”), mother of 
our young poet, Catherine Par- 
menter, who was among last 


month’s contributors, is always as- 
sured of a warm welcome from our 
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Her literary reputation 
has grown steadily since she began 
to write in 1915, and she has to 
date published five novels, besides 
many short stories and serials. 


readers. 


RutH Harwoop (“Transcend- 
ency”) is another of last month’s 
contributors to reappear this 
month. She is an artist and writer, 
living in Berkeley, Calif. 


RosEMARY BucHANAN (“Posterity 
and the Press”) will be remembered 
as the author of “A Matter of No- 
menclature” in our July issue. 
This article has been in such de- 
mand that it has recently been 
brought out in pamphlet form by 
the Paulist Press under the title 
Are You in Style? 


Grace H. (Mrs. Harry S.) SHER- 
woop (“On Blowing Up”), an oc- 
casional contributor, is a resident of 
Catonsville, Md., whose stimulating 
articles and poems are becoming in- 
creasingly popular both in the 
Catholic and secular press. Mrs. 
Sherwood is particularly zealous in 
her work for the dissemination of | 
Catholic literature. She writes for 
Scribner’s, America, The Common- 
weal, and other periodicals. 








The Snake Pit. 


Mew Books 


By Sigrid Undset.—Charles Dickens. By Ralph Straus.—The 


Parish and Play. By Paul Hanly Furfey, Ph.D.—Social Problems of Childhood. 


Same author.—The Veiled Door. 
from Dante. 


By Caroline Giltinan.—My Favourite Passage 
Compiled by John T. Slattery, Ph.D.—Dante’s Inferno. 


Translated 


by Rev. Albert R. Bandini.—Fiction by its Makers. Compiled by Rev. Francis X. 
Talbot, S.J.—Founders of the Middle Ages. By Edward Kennard Rand.—The 
Triumph of Life, or Science and the Soul. By William Barry, D.D.—Shorter 


Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


The Snake Pit. By Sigrid Undset. 
Translated from the Norwegian 
by Arthur G. Chater. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 

This is the second volume of 
Mrs. Undset’s tetralogy, The Master 
of Hestviken, of which the first was 
The Aze. It takes the somber story 
of Olav Audunsson a slow step on 
its way to what there is every rea- 
son to assume will be its somber 
end. This, like her previous vol- 
umes, contains many unmistakable 
evidences of Mrs. Undset’s literary 
gifts. In the first place she can tell 
a story, with the unhurried deliber- 
ation with which life unrolls one. 
She can create human beings who 
breathe, suffer and think, perform, 
in fact, every human act except 
will. And if the English transla- 
tions are to any extent faithful to 
their originals she is a stylist of the 
first order. In addition, she has 
been able to provide for her his- 
torical novels a medieval setting 
that makes a pulsating reality of 
what might otherwise have been an 
archaic past. 

These gifts have recently been 
recognized by the bestowal of the 
Nobel Prize, in the general rejoic- 
ing over which event many Catho- 
lic critics have joined with an ex- 
uberance occasioned by the fact 
that Sigrid Undset is a convert to 





the Catholic Church. No one re- 
joices more than this reviewer 
when by the Providence of God any 
soul comes into the Fold of Christ, 
but she finds herself unable to join 
in the acclamation of her as a Cath- 
olic novelist, because none of her 
works seem born of a Catholic 
spirit. 

It is immaterial (though depress- 
ing) that they invariably recount 
stories of moral transgression; that 
amounts to no more than recogniz- 
ing the facts of life. What is mate- 
rial is that these transgressions are 
either quite casually referred to as 
unimportant matters of course or 
they are recounted with a multiplic- 
ity of detail, a vividness of portray- 
al, a stimulation of the imagination 
and the fleshly appetites, a preoccu- 
pation with sensual sensations that 
to a normal-minded person would 
seem to constitute what Catholic 
theology calls “an occasion of sin.” 
With amazing insight the author 
takes into account every human 
quality except concupiscence. It 
does not dispose of the matter to 
say that this frankness is not for 
immature minds. Immature minds 
are the last to recognize their im- 
maturity, and mature minds are not 
confirmed in grace. 

Neither is the matter mended (it 
might even be said to be made 




















worse) by the fact that this vivid- 
ness in the portrayal of lust and its 
consequences is matched by an 
equally vivid portrayal of the ex- 
ternals of the Catholic Church. It 
is still not the Catholic religion that 
is portrayed, for into every sin, 
whether it be murder or adultery, 
the Undset characters stroll, with- 
out so much as one slight wriggle 
of resistance, and there they re- 
cline, repining but not repentant. 
It is true that in The Snake Pit the 
hero begins to have some slight con- 
ception of what sin means in the 
sight of God. This warrants the 
hope that the great Norwegian writ- 
er who has become a Catholic will 
yet enrich the world with great 
Catholic novels, but it does not war- 
rant us in condoning in her what 
we should decry in a pagan novel- 
ist. B. M. K. 


Charles Dickens. A Biography from 
New Sources. By Ralph Straus. 
New York: The Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation. $4.00. 

I am informed that Dickens is not 
read by superior persons to-day 
and that callow youth “cannot do 
with him.” I thankfully confess 
that I am not in the way to meet 
the unhappy wretches who are 
thus deprived of one of the purest 
joys in life. That a very large 
number of mortals does enjoy Dick- 
ens is obvious from the constant 
flow of works dealing with his life 
and writings. The oldest and most 
important of these is of course 
John Forster’s authorized Life. I 
remember reading it first in the pre- 
historic days when it was published 
and have again read it within the 
past few years. It is heavy rather 
than dull, makes its hero almost im- 
peccable, and probably none but 
serious students read it nowadays. 
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There is Chesterton’s admirable 
apercu—it sets out to be no more— 
and Gissing’s little classic, and late- 
ly we have had quite a literary rum- 
pus over the work of a writer call- 
ing himself “Ephesian” which 
is indeed This Side Idolatry. Of 
course the real life is to be found in 
the Letters, which everybody 
should read at least once, prefer- 
ably more often, for in them one 
gets as near knowing the real Dick- 
ens as anybody ever does to know- 
ing the real anybody else. And 
those who have got that far will 
perhaps agree that the recipe for a 
Life would run thus: “Mix equal 
parts of Forster and ‘Ephesian.’ 
Boil for half an hour. Skim and 
serve with some salt of Knowledge 
of Human Nature.” 

The chief puzzle of Dickens’s 
meteoric career is his trouble with 
his wife, a puzzle which is now as 
much cleared up as it is ever likely 
to be. He first fell in love with 
Maria Breadnell, alias “Dora Spen- 
low.” If his account of her is cor- 
rect she was the kind of girl whom 
every natural man would fall in love 
with and every natural woman - 
would know to be capable of mak- 
ing him thoroughly miserable. She 
afterwards married a Mr. Winter. 
Dickens saw her in later life and 
gave her to the world as “Flora.” I 
know of no picture of her at the 
“Dora” age but there is one of the 
“Flora” time which could quite well 
be that of “Mrs. Finching.” Then 
he fell in love with Kate Hogarth 
and married her (and her sisters, 
too, rather after the fashion of 
“Traddies”). After a number of 
years they separated—why? That 
was the question everybody asked. 
Look at the picture of the young 
bride, a sweet, pensive, affectionate 
face that any man might fall in love 
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with. Turn to her portrait at the 
time of the separation and you look 
on the face of a dull, disillusioned 
woman, worn out, perhaps hardly 
by his fault, by years of Dickens 
and a child every twelve months or 
so. 

Life with Dickens must have 
been something like an existence 
on a wooden horse in a “merry-go- 
round” amidst the constant carol- 
ings of a steam calliope. No one 
could tell what he would want in 
his home. If he was jubilant the 
entire household must rejoice with 
him in any way that struck his 
fancy and up to any hour of the 
morning. If he was mournful, they 
must mourn also. And he was a 
man who did not restrain his feel- 
ings; he told a contributor that he 
wept “unrestrainedly” over her MS. 
in a railway carriage as he read it. 
Dickens sets up “Agnes” as his 
model wife but I am very sure that 
he would never have tolerated what 
Mrs. Craigie called “sixty-five 
inches of weary perfection” any 
more than any human man would 
have tolerated his rival Thackeray’s 
equally weary “Laura Pendennis.” 

Mr. Straus’s publishers have done 
their part well, giving to the public 
a handsome, well-printed volume 
with attractive end-papers and a 
number of interesting illustrations, 
some of them quite new, though 
those mentioned above are not 
amongst them. As to the author 
his work is worthy of its handsome 
setting. He has pretty nearly fol- 
lowed the recipe set out above and 
certainly has not omitted Attic salt 
nor that other valuable condiment 
there recommended. In a most read- 
able manner he tells his readers just 
what should be told about Dickens, 
neither a “valet’s” nor a panegyr- 
ist’s account but enough to picture 
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Dickens as he was, vain no doubt; 
neurotic, certainly; tiresomely bois- 
terous at times; taking far too seri- 
ous a view of his own affairs and 
too desirous of airing them in pub- 
lic; but a genuine lover of the hu- 
man race, an English Abou ben Ad- 
hem, a strenuous fighter for the un- 
derdog whose path has been much 
eased in England by the legislation 
which arose as a result of more 
than one of his stories. 
B. C. A. W. 


The Parish and Play. By Paul Hanly 
Furfey, Ph.D. Philadelphia: The 
Dolphin Press. $2.00. 

Social Problems of Childhood. Same 
author. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.25. 

In the Ball and the Cross section 
of the January CaTHoLic Wor -p, 
there was an interesting article on 
the influence of parish life of medi- 
eval England on the children. It 
stressed the importance of the par- 
ish in building up a living faith in 
the little ones of that bygone era, 
and showed how the life of the 
child was influenced by parochial 
organizations. And now, Dr. Fur- 
fey, in the first of these books, sur- 
prises by bringing the medieval im- 
portance of parish life into the so- 
cial problems of to-day. He shows 
us that the parish should be the 
center of all efforts to further “the 
social, physical, mental, moral and 
spiritual interests of the boy.” And 
he demonstrates this, not only be- 
cause he properly evaluates religion 
in a child’s life, but because, and 
this will be appreciated by lovers of 
efficiency, the parish can best and 
most effectively accomplish the de- 
sired results. Organized play for 
the city boy is the only antidote for 
the evil of the streets. And Father 
Furfey would rightly have the play 

















organized under the auspices of the 
parish. To scoff at “new fangled 
methods and social workers” as of- 
fering “statistical Christs” for the 
warm-hearted Christian charity of 
olden days, is inept to-day, and 
workers such as Father Furfey, and 
Father Kilian, O.F.M., have been 
able to show conclusively how ut- 
terly inept it is. 

Pastors, especially pastors of 
large city parishes, should read this 
book. It is by no means definitive, 
but any pastor will learn much in 
reading this summary of “the re- 
sults of modern scientific study of 
the boy.” Chapter 2, the “Under- 
lying Principles of Catholic Boys’ 
Work,” is especially noteworthy 
and will win agreement from all 
but the hopelessly set. 

As a sane, well documented treat- 
ment of the modern problems of 
childhood, the second book by Dr. 
Furfey is good indeed. Those who 
have not kept abreast of the latest 
works on the subject will find some 
commonly accepted views rejected 
or greatly discounted. So, in a fine 
chapter, “The Subnormal Child,” 
he shows that moral qualities are 
not inherited, and that The Jukes 
and books of that dismal ilk, with 
their conclusions about the force of 
heredity can safely be ignored. The 
implications that this viewpoint in- 
duced, eugenics and sterilization, 
are of doubtful value. He shows, 
despite the practice of most school 
nurses to the contrary, how inaccu- 
rate are height-weight standards to 
evidence malnutrition. And his ar- 
guments against closing schools 
during epidemics, a method that is 
“extremely clumsy, unscientific, 
and unsatisfactory,” while places 
where children gather out of school 
(movie theatres, for example) re- 
main open, run counter to accepted 
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views, but cannot well be gainsaid. 
These three points but indicate the 
scope of the work and its value. 
The chapter on “Delinquency” is 
very satisfactory. “It is now real- 
ized that the causes of crime are as 
complex as the causes underlying 
any other species of human be- 
havior” is well put, for “there is no 
simple explanation of crime.” 

A noticeable feature of this book 
is the up-to-the-minute bibliography 
after each chapter. Books of even 
the previous decade are rarely 
quoted, and Spargo, Riis, and Lind- 
sey are not even mentioned. This 
warrants approval. Let us hope 
that the author’s promise of the 
work on the Church’s activities in 
social welfare be not too long wait- 
ing fulfillment. T. J. MCK. 


The Veiled Door. By Caroline Gil- 
tinan. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.50. 

It is just twelve years since a cer- 
tain diminutive volume called The 
Divine Image, and containing less 
than fifty lyrics marked as a rule 
by singular directness and dramat- 
ic power, was published. The au- 
thor, a young Philadelphia woman, 
Caroline Giltinan, sailed for France 
a few months later as secretary 
with one of the Red Cross Hospital 
units. 

As a matter of fact, we are just 
now realizing with any fullness 
what extraordinarily creative things 
were happening in American verse 
between 1914 and 1924—now when 
the stretch of perspective shows 
that nearly all of the men, women 
and movements which have been 
responsible for our newer Ameri- 
can poetry came to the fore during 
those years. They were years 
heavy also with other and bitter 
harvests; so that many a blossom 
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was borne then which it is well now 
to recapture and reappraise. Per- 
haps for this reason readers who 
have followed the work of this 
Catholic woman poet will find a 
particular timeliness in the present 
volume, which brings together most 
of those early poems and as many 
new ones which life has taught her. 
The Veiled Door divides itself in- 
to various sections—between which 
the frontiers are happily nebulous 
—grouping poems of Nature (par- 
ticularly of gardens); poems of re- 
ligious experience (among which 
some of us are glad to find the lines 
written at Tours on the sacred, un- 
forgettable November I1ith of 
1918); and poems of human love 
and sorrow, particularly of the 
woman’s reaching out after mother- 
hood and its eventual consumma- 
tion. Two complementary poems 
on this latter theme, which should 
be read together, are “Escape” and 
“The Magician” — although no- 
where is the quest summed up 
more poignantly than in that ex- 
quisite quatrain, “Consecration”: 


“God! I ask one miracle: 
A baby’s nestling head. 
I, the chalice; Love, the wine— 
Will You send the bread?” 


Caroline Giltinan Harlow has the 
gift—not too frequent in our 
crowded and complex days—of 
shooting straight. By simple, con- 
centrated vision, impassioned emo- 
tion and a brief, swift music, she 
seizes always upon the elemental in 
her subject, whether this subject be 
motherhood, the love between man 
and woman, the beauty and pain of 
life or the equally vibrating beauty 
and pain of faith. Hers is, like that 
of most modern singers, an intense- 
ly personal poetry. But unlike 
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many modern singers, she trans- 
lates subjective experience into con- 
crete drama, and projects the per- 
sonal deeply and widely enough to 
unite it with the universal. 

The Macmillans have given this 
charming book an unobtrusively 
beautiful format, and one hopes it 
may find a welcome with many loy- 
ers of poetry—and of reality. 

K. B. 


My Favourite Passage from Dante. 
A Compilation with an Introduc- 
tion by John T. Slattery, Ph.D. 
New York: The Devin-Adair Co. 
$3.75. 

In a field which has been dili- 
gently and fruitfully cultivated for 
over six centuries it is no small 
praise to say of a new work that it 
is also novel and indeed unique. 
Msgr. Slattery’s book is the fruit of 
immense labor and of profound 
love and understanding of the great 
poet, and he must often have 
echoed the prayer of Dante to his 
own master Vergil, 


“O degli altri poeti onore e lume, 
vagliami il lungo studio e'l 
grande amore 
che m’ha fatto cercar lo tuo 
volume.” 


“O honor and light of the other 
poets, may the long study and the 
great love avail me that have made 
me search thy volume.” 


Already he had done great serv- 
ice in guiding English readers to 
the study of Dante and won a se- 
cure place among distinguished 
American Dantisti by his well- 
known books, Dante, the Central 
Man of All the World and Dante’s 
Attitude towards the Church and 
the Clergy of his Time, but in this 














handsome volume he is content to 
stand aside and let others speak. 
He has assembled, as it were, an in- 
ternational chorus to sing Dante’s 
praise and to bear witness to the 
world-wide influence of the medi- 
eval poet. It is truly an impressive 
testimony, exhibiting, by a cross 
section of one entire generation, the 
enduring and ever-growing influ- 
ence of supreme poetry, poetry that 
is supremely spiritual and moral in 
its inspiration. It is almost a 
world’s confession of faith, and 
surely a most hopeful “sign of the 
times,” which seem so often to be 
“out of joint.” Among the four 
hundred contributors to this vol- 
ume, who have selected favorite 
passages and added their word of 
comment, are cardinals, bishops, 
and pastors of the Church, princes 
and statesmen of various countries 
(the King of Italy and Mussolini 
are both represented), eminent 
physicians, actors, and musicians, 
as well as authors and scholars 
from all parts of the world, men 
and women of diverse faith and 
speech. 

“Perhaps the most touching and 
remarkable thing about this collec- 
tion,” says the Editor in his admi- 
rable Introduction, “is the frank 
way in which many contributors 
have bared their most intimate 
thoughts. Some tell us that they 
live by Dante.” The variorum com- 
mentary is indeed not so much crit- 
ical or even literary as it is (per- 
haps it is hardly too much to say) 
devotional, and often reflects some- 
thing of the spiritual radiance that 
is surely Dante’s highest quality. 
The selections represent not only 
the Comedy but the other works as 
well, and include all the most fa- 
mous passages, from single lines 
(like the universal favorite In la 
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sua volontade é nostra pace) to 
complete episodes (such as St. Ber- 
nard’s Prayer to the Blessed Vir- 
gin in the last canto, another uni- 
versal favorite), and are given in 
the original text with a prose trans- 
lation into English. 

But the book is more than a mere 
anthology or commentary: it is a 
companionable volume for daily 
meditation and inspiration; it is an 
attractive and adequate introduc- 
tion to the understanding of one of 
the supreme world-classics, which 
should enlist many new readers 
and students in the great army of 
lovers of Dante. H. H. Y. 


A Lineal and 
Rhymed Translation. By Rev. 
Albert R. Bandini. San Fran- 
cisco: The People’s Publishing 
Co. $2.50. 

The chief virtue of this transla- 
tion, and one that no other Eng- 
lish version familiar to this review- 
er may claim, is that it actually 
manages to communicate a great 
deal of the rugged intensity, the 
diamond brilliancy, the taut re- 
strained power and vigor of a poem 
that is like a gigantic edifice carved 
out of solid marble by the hand of 
a heroic artist. By this achieve- 
ment alone, Father Bandini, a na- 
tive of Dante’s city, has placed the 
student who does not read Italian 
under a great obligation. But he 
has done more: his rendering of the 
text with fairly literal fidelity 
(though not always with strictly 
lineal fidelity) in the difficult terza 
rima which contributes so much to 
the charm and unity of the original, 
is in itself a rare feat of skill and 
patience. 

Father Bandini himself, with sin- 
gular modesty and perspicuity, 
states in his preface the principal 
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faults of his work: “awkward con- 
structions here and there, some ob- 
solete words, rhymes far from per- 
fect, occasionally some deviations 
from the sense of the original text; 
and above all (but here your re- 
viewer thinks he is too modest, hu- 
manly speaking) the failure, fre- 
quently enough, in rendering the 
Dantesque precision and intensity.” 
He adds in extenuation that these 
are inevitable shortcomings. 

There are few good and no per- 
fect translations of poetry. Who- 
ever attempts the impossible task is 
bound to sacrifice something in the 
process. Father Bandini has cho- 
sen to serve vigor and truth at the 
occasional expense of prosody. The 
lines which offend against quantity 
and euphony will trouble the aver- 
age student less than the lover of 
poetry; and it must be said they 
become less offensive when the 
work is read aloud. Doubtless 
many of them will be improved in 
future editions. 

In spite of these irritations, this 
reviewer finds Father Bandini’s 
translation the most Dantesque he 
has read. The introduction is a 
valuable critical essay in _ itself. 
The notes, sparingly assembled at 
the end of each canto, are brief, 
pungent and illuminating. 

WwW. T. W. 


Fiction by its Makers. Compiled by 
Rev. Francis X. Talbot, S.J. New 
York: The America Press. $2.00. 
This is an admirable group of es- 

says by some of the foremost Cath- 

olic writers of the day, culled from 
the pages of America, and voicing 
opinions as to whether or not Ca- 
tholicism should be instilled into 
the novel. The assent is of course 
unanimous, but the points of view 
as to the methods of presenting it 
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differ sufficiently to make them ab- 
sorbing controversial reading. 
Some, declaring the novel al- 
ready decadent, predict its further 
decline to an ultimate and utter an- 
nihilation, while others on a high 
note of hope, perceive the time 
gradually approaching when inter- 
est in the material aspect of a novel 
shall have given way to that spark 
of immortality—the spiritual side, 
which alone makes a story live. 
Religion in literature shall yet hold 
sway, they affirm, when the hearts 
of the world’s readers, famishing 
on the innutritious diet of super- 
ficiality, so-called realism, and de- 
pression now placed before them, 
grow weary and rebellious and turn 
ravenously to a wholesome fare. 
The fact is stressed that the 
Catholic writer has but one code of 
morals to maintain—he cannot, in 
conscience, allow his characters to 
pursue other codes to the usual in- 
glorious conclusion now popular 
and thus stamp the proceeding with 
his own approval. Another vital 
truth emphasized is the treasure in 
Catholic hearts which can be shared 
and made far-reaching through the 
medium of the novel; where a book 
of solid piety might never find its 
way, an engrossing story perhaps 
will find fruition in some question- 
ing heart, lonely and wandering 
outside the gates. A wide field of 
endeavor lies open to the Catholic 
pen. v. M. T. 


Founders of the Middle Ages. By 
Edward Kennard Rand. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 
$4.00. 

The Middle Ages have always 
been a battle ground. Actually 
they resounded with the tramp of 
armies, the blare of trumpets, in 
that warfare born of the growth of 














civilized nations out of the bar- 
barian tribes, a strife in which the 
Catholic Church stood inflexible 
against reiterated shocks. Intel- 
lectually, they have been the core 
of controversy between the Catholic 
inheritors of their tradition and 
those inheritors of the tradition of 
the Reformation to whose interest it 
was to represent them as an era of 
intellectual night. 

Outside of the Catholic Church 
there have been, especially in re- 
cent years, a few writers such as 
Henry Adams, who felt the glamour 
of those ages without understand- 
ing it, and Ralph Adams Cram, who 
not only feels but understands it. 
There is now under way a general 
rediscovery of the Middle Ages for 
what they were, and, what is much 
more desirable, a sympathetic ap- 
preciation of them. 

This volume by Professor Rand 
is dedicated to his _ colleague, 
Charles Homer Haskins, who has 
contributed several volumes to the 
Harvard series of Medieval Studies. 
Professor Rand’s book is written in 
a more popular vein, which does 
not, however, conceal his distin- 
guished scholarship. It is human- 
ism in its highest sense. The read- 
er is lured from chapter to chapter 
by an interest surpassing that of 
fiction. The first two chapters are 
a discussion of the general condi- 
tions during those centuries when 
the Church was faced with the 
problem of what to do about pagan 
culture, in so many ways a contra- 
diction of her own; the remaining 
six chapters, for the most part fas- 
cinating studies of great personal- 
ities, such as St. Ambrose, St. Je- 
rome, Boethius, show what she ac- 
tually did. 

A gracious urbanity pervades the 
book’s pages. Save for a phrase or 
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two, the tone is so Catholic that it 
becomes almost incredible that its 
author does not share the faith of 
those about whom he writes. 

B. M. K. 


The Triumph of Life, or Science and 
the Soul. By William Barry, D.D. 
New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $4.00. 

The veteran Canon Barry has 
placed English-speaking Catholics 
under so heavy a debt of gratitude 
for a lifetime’s work in Catholic lit- 
erature and apologetics, that no 
recommendation will be needed to 
induce old readers of his books to 
take up the present volume. It con- 
sists of a series of letters designed 
to demonstrate the necessary and 
not merely secondary or accidental 
nature of Life and Mind, as against 
the assertions of materialism. For 
those who enjoy reading or specu- 
lation along these lines, the book 
will be a source of interest and 
pleasure, but may we say with all 
due respect for Canon Barry that 
we could have wished that he had 
devoted the labor and research em- 
bodied in this volume to more re- 
cent antagonists? It is seldom that 
the authority or the opinions of 
Spencer or Mill or Tyndall are 
brought up in those informal con- 
troversies into which the educated 
Catholic living in the modern world 
is occasionally precipitated. Nor 
do we find that Kant and Descartes 
mean much to our contemporaries, 
apart from a few donnish people 
buried in college libraries. But we 
should have liked to be offered ad- 
ditions to our armory against the 
false humanism of our contempora- 
ries, compounded of a kind of pan- 
theistic mysticism and an increas- 
ingly anti-Christian social philoso- 
phy. G. D. M. 
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Shorter Notices.—In The Daugh- 
ter of an Earl (Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co. $4.00) Miss Ellen Louise 
Bigelow has written an interesting 
sketch of Lady Blanche Noel, the 
eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Gainsborough, who cheerfully gave 
up home and kindred to marry her 
father’s organist, Mr. Murphy. The 
eloping couple came to New York 
in the steerage of a sailing vessel, 
and after a short stay in Saugerties, 
N. Y., finally settled at North Con- 
way in the heart of the White 
Mountains. There they lived a very 
simple, uneventful life, making a 
fair living by Mr. Murphy’s royal- 
ties on his musical publications, 
and his wife’s magazine articles in 
Tue Catnotic Wort, Lippincott’s, 
Frank Leslie’s, The Southern Maga- 
zine, The Galary, etc. Father Heck- 
er proved a valuable friend from 
the outset, and in nine years gener- 
ously accepted one hundred articles 
from her pen. Her stern Catholic 
father never relented in his oppo- 
sition to her elopement, and made 
the abandonment of her husband 
the one condition of her return. 
She was just as stubborn as he, and 
cheerfully gave up all the world 
holds dear out of a true and real 
affection that endured until death. 

The Life of Moses, by Edmond 
Fleg, translated by Stephen H. 
Guest (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $3.00), should be entitled Tal- 
mudic legends about Moses, for it is 
in no sense a life of Moses. The 
poet author writes: “Is not this life, 
as Israel has imagined it, inter- 
preted it, and felt it through the 
ages, also History?” And we an- 
swer: A history indeed of Jewish 
fables about Moses, but not a his- 
tory of Moses. We prefer the sim- 
ple Biblical record. If, however, 
you have a poetical mind, and a 
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special altrait for the bizarre and 
the preposterous, you may enjoy 
these rather long drawn out fairy 
tales. 

Mrs. Annette S. Driscoll has per- 
formed an apostolic work in un- 
dertaking the compilation of Lit- 
erary Convert Women (Manchester, 
N. H.: The Magnificat Press), a vol- 
ume of biographies of distinguished 
women converts. Example is so 
much more efficacious than precept 
in things of the spirit, and if these 
charmingly written sketches of 
gifted women returning to that 
“Mighty Mother” the Catholic 
Church receive the circulation they 
deserve, we may hope that they will 
be the means of further conversions 
to the Faith. The convert writers 
included in this volume are a sin- 
gularly representative group—from 
both sides of the Atlantic and from 
very varying social positions and 
avocations. To name only a few— 
the English ones include the saintly 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton, whom 
we may yet hope to see raised to 
the altars of the Church, Lady Her- 
bert of Lea, Mother Francis Ra- 
phael, O.S.D., while among the 
Americans we have Hawthorne’s 
noble daughter, the late Mother 
Alphonsa, O.S.D., Miss Cary, con- 
vert from Unitarianism, Miss Susan 
L. Emery, and an_ enthusiastic 
worker for the conversion of the 
Jews, Miss Rosalie Marie Levy, her- 
self a convert from Judaism. A 
brief preface by the Rev. Hugh F. 
Blunt discusses the question of 
what constitutes a “Catholic writ- 
er,” as apart from a writer who 
happens to be a Catholic. 

Fresh from the reading of Louis 
Bertrand’s charming life of St. 
Teresa of Avila, we found the re- 
cent biography by Mrs. Cecil Ches- 
terton, St. Teresa (Garden City, 
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N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$2.50), inadequate and disappoint- 
ing. Bertrand writes of St. Teresa 
as “the messenger of the supernat- 
ural, and the incomparable spiritual 
guide to the mystical life.” Mrs. 
Chesterton, although she often cites 
the Saint’s own words, fails to 
grasp their meaning, for she unduly 
emphasizes the human qualities of 
the Saint—her driving force, her 
courage, her independence of mind 
and will, and her executive ability. 
We read a good deal about the envy 
and jealousy of nuns, the silli- 
ness, priggishness and muddle- 
headedness of her confessors and 
directors, and the intolerance of the 
“smellers of heresy,” the Inquisi- 
tors of Spain, but we gain no in- 
sight whatever into the deep spirit- 
ual life of one of the greatest mys- 
tics the Church has ever known. 
Mrs. Chesterton has attempted a 
task beyond her powers. She has 
not the theological knowledge, the 
historical perspective, the spiritual 
sense, the literary style needed to 
paint a St. Teresa. She can even 
write of St. Augustine as “a gloomy 
saint” without realizing the fact 
that St. Teresa’s autobiography was 
begotten of his Confessions. She 
can write too of the glory of Cath- 
olic Spain, without seeing in St. 
Teresa more than a dominant lead- 
er of her sex, born out of due time. 
Despite the blurb, this book is not 
a worthy companion to G. K. Ches- 
terton’s St. Francis of Assisi. 
Black and White, by Rev. Thom- 
as B. Chetwood, S.J. (New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. $2.00), a 
well-written novel, portrays a heart- 
less young Southerner—a cad if 
there ever was one—who is put in 
the way of a fortune through a 
friendly New York broker. Money 
becomes his god, and the power it 
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gives him destroys all other loves 
within him—of God, of country 
and of kinsfolk. His sister Biddy, 
one of the most charming portraits 
we have come across in a great 
while, devotes her life to him, fight- 
ing steadfastly with the aid of his 
guardian angel against the devil 
who would drag him down to hell. 
The Great War brings the hero out 
of his immoral rut of money-lust, 
and he dies with his sister bending 
over him, and a priest by his side. 
The book leaves a good taste in the 
mouth, after one has been com- 
pelled to 'read some of the truck 
novels coming out to-day by the 
hundreds. The emptiness of riches, 
the power of temptation, the sin of 
pride, the evil of divorce, the beauty 
of sacrifice—these and many other 
lessons are taught as one pleasantly 
reads a most absorbing tale. It is 
a book with a promise, and we wel- 
come Father Chetwood as one of 
the few priests in this country who 
can write a novel as well as he can 
write a textbook of apologetics. 

A charming little story is Prin- 
cess Mamselle from the practiced 
pen of May A. Feehan (Chicago: 
The Bookery. $1.00), one which in 
its wholesomeness and winsome- 
ness recalls the loved classics of an 
earlier generation. It makes us in- 
timately acquainted with a delight- 
ful family, the Hopesons, who play 
fairy godmother to the lovable little 
heroine, into whose small existence 
have been crowded many exciting 
and thrilling events. It will do our 
young sophisticates of the present 
day good to see that children may 
lead a very happy life indeed with- 
out the dubious assistance of 
movies and jazz. We are sure the 
lovely little face which looks out 
from its pages, will attract many 
readers. 
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Probably many sufferers from 
ill-prepared, meandering sermons 
have recalled with affection—per- 
haps as a “voluntary distraction”— 
the story of the wise old pastor who 
in answer to the question, “What 
shall I preach about?” of his zeal- 
ous young curate, replied, “Preach 
about ten minutes, my son.” Fa- 
ther J. Elliot Ross, C.S.P., has bet- 
tered the old pastor’s advice in this 
series of “Short Talks on Life’s 
Problems” by providing Five Min- 
ute Sermons (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. Second Ser. $2.00). But 
what a treasure of spiritual teach- 
ing and sound sense he can put be- 
fore us in five minutes! If only we 
lay people heard sermons like these 
every time we got up and went, cold 
and hungry, to our Sunday Mass, 
would not the standard of spiritual 
life be raised, would there not be 
more consistently practicing Catho- 
lics where now there are “hardy an- 
nuals,” and more laymen aiming at 
perfection who are now merely 
practicing Catholics? One would 
particularly like to recommend Fa- 
ther Ross’s sermons to men and 
youths: there is a virility and a 
morally “thoroughbred” quality 
about his writing that is especially 
needed amongst our people in these 
days when instinct and appetite are 
enthroned in the place of will and 
reason as guides to life. 

In Immigration and Race Altti- 
tudes, by Emory S. Bogardus (New 
York: D. C. Heath & Co.), a study 
of racial tendencies as the source of 
problems and conflicts, the author 
attempts to secure evidence by sta- 
tistical summaries of what is called 
“the social distance” in hundreds of 
cases observed. The data are clas- 
sified and interpreted carefully 
enough and the conclusions drawn 
are—as they should be—modest 
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The author con- 
fesses that “more problems exist at 
the close of such a study than at the 


and tentative. 


beginning.” A series of “Projects” 
in the nature of topical questions at 
the end of each chapter will help to 
make the book of practical use. 

Modern Spiritualism, by Herbert 
Thurston, S.J. (St. Louis: B. Her- 
der Book Co. 40 cents), is a repro- 
duction of articles originally pub- 
lished in the pages of The Month 
and the Irish quarterly, Studies. 
The foreword introduces it as an 
“attempt to appreciate the past his- 
tory and the present tendencies of 
the Spiritualistic movement.” Fa- 
ther Thurston predicts the failure 
of English Spiritualism because of 
its similarity to the now discredited 
Spiritualism of America. 

Social Progress, a Theoretical 
Survey and Analysis, by Joyce O. 
Hertzler, Ph.D. (New York: The 
Century Co. $4.00), is the sort of 
book that concerns itself with prac- 
tically everything which is or may 
be of interest to humanity. It pro- 
vides an opportunity then for pon- 
tifical pronouncements on widely 
scattered subjects. It will be most 
valuable to the general reader who 
wishes to know what a University 
of Nebraska professor thinks of 
Rabelais, Bruno, celibacy, Sacred 
Scripture, birth control and innu- 
merable other topics. 

Professor F. A. Wright expresses 
the hope that his extracts from the 
writings of the Latin Fathers, Fa- 
thers of the Church (New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $4.00), will be of 
interest to the clergy as well as to 
the general reader. The principle 
upon which he proceeds in the se- 
lection of passages is, however, so 
far from sound that his volume is 
neither suitable for the student who 
desires to obtain a correct impres- 

















sion of the Early Fathers, nor ac- 
ceptable to the reasonably fastid- 
ious reader. 

Ten years ago the first volume of 
Dr. Nicholas A. Weber’s history, 
The Christian Era, a. p. 1-1517, ap- 
peared; it has now reached its sixth 
edition (Washington: The Catholic 
Education Press. $2.25). Six years 
ago the second volume, A. p. 1517- 
1928 appeared; it has now reached 
its fourth edition ($2.75). Though 
Catholic teachers are to-day far bet- 
ter provided with attractive, up-to- 
date manuals than they were a dec- 
ade ago, they have evidently found 
no more complete, reliable and in- 
teresting textbooks of Christian 
history than these. Dr. Weber has 
shown the true importance of the 
Church in the life and progress of 
the world. His sense of proportion 
is excellent; his tone objective; his 
style interesting. The illustrations 
and colored maps are numerous 
and good. He might have named in 
his ample bibliographies Father 
Cuthbert’s St. Francis of Assisi, Fa- 
ther Bede Jarrett’s St. Dominic, Fa- 
ther Harold Burton’s St. Francis de 
Sales. His discussion of the World 
War, Bolshevism, Sinn Fein, The 
League of Nations, Fascism and 
other contemporary movements, 
though brief, is clear and useful. 
He even hints at the settlement of 
the Roman Question which we have 
in these days seen happily accom- 
plished. Thus is history always in 
the making. 


Pamphlet Publications.—Recent is- 
sues of the Catholic Mind are espe- 
cially noteworthy as carrying two 
important pronouncements of the 
Holy Father, Pius XI. The Apos- 
tolic Constitution “Auspicantibus 


Nobis” proclaiming a universal Ju- 
bilee—“The Extra Jubilee Year”— 
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appears in the issue of February 
22d with an article on the “Aposto- 
licity of the Church” and a signifi- 
cant little notice on “Knowing the 
Answer” when questions are put to 
us concerning the Church. Under 
date of March 8th we have the Holy 
Father’s important statement on 
“Catholic Action” and an exposi- 
tion of Catholic Faith by “A Priest 
in a Protestant Pulpit,” also “Sci- 
ence and Religion” treated from dif- 
ferent angles by Rev. C. McCarthy, 
S.J., and Dr. Bernard O’Connor. 
The issue of March 22d includes a 
keen, devastating analysis of “Eng- 
lish and American Modernism,” by 
Father Francis Woodlock, S.J., who 
is now in this country preaching 
and lecturing to appreciative audi- 
ences; a brief sermon by Father 
Martindale, S.J., “Living Stones,” a 
paper by Dr. Halliday Sutherland, 
“Some Mysteries of Population”; 
and pertinent reflections on a preva- 
lent modern attitude towards mar- 
riage, “We Don’t Want Children.” 
An earlier issue, not reviewed hith- 
erto (February 8th) was devoted to 
some very beautiful “Lessons for 
Lent,” drawn from the treasures of 
the Liturgy (New York: America 
Press, 5 cents each). 

The Catholic Truth Society of 
London carries among its new is- 
sues and reprints a study on Pope 
Joan, by Rev. Herbert Thurston, 
S.J., and three pamphlets devoted 
to the English martyrs: The Lon- 
don Charterhouse, where the “seed 
of the Church” was richly sown; 
The Martyrs of Sussex, by Noel 
MacDonald Wilby, and Some An- 
swered Prayers, addressed _ to 
Blessed John Fisher and Blessed 
Thomas More (5 cents each). 

Rev. Albert Powers, S.J., devel- 
ops the prayer-life of the soul in 
God’s Triple Palace—within itself, 
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in the universe, in the Eucharist. 
In Our Boys and Girls, some wise 
words addressed to parents, His 
Grace, the Archbishop of New Zea- 
land calls attention to the three 
schools potent in formative influ- 
ence on the child, the home, the 
street, and the establishment for 
education, stressing the home as 
the first and most important. Is 
the Pope Infallible? by Rev. H. B. 
Loughnan, S.J., affords a careful 
analysis of the dogma of papal in- 
fallibility, the objections advanced 
and the answers thereto. Among 
Alice Dease’s Short Stories is an 
anecdote of the influence of the 
saintly President of Ecuador, Gar- 
cia Moreno (Melbourne: The Aus- 
tralian Catholic Truth Society, 5 
cents each). 

From The Paulist Press we have 
an interpretation of the Vatican- 
Italian Pact, Is the Pope a King? 
by Very Rev. Filippo Bernardini, 
Professor of Canon Law at the 
Catholic University, and a nephew 
of Cardinal Gasparri, Papal Secre- 
tary of State. His many years of 
residence in Rome, qualify him for 
his task, though he stresses the fact 
that he is using merely the reports 
of the press, having had no access 
to authentic documents. Another 
pamphlet is Faith and Science, a 
sermon preached by His Eminence 
Patrick Cardinal Hayes in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral on December 30, 
1928, in which he explains the 
Church’s attitude towards and es- 
teem of science, calling as witness 
some of the Catholic names which 
adorn the history of science. Fa- 
ther Conway, C.S.P., elucidates the 
attitude of the Church towards 
birth control and eugenics in The 
Church and Eugenics, reprinted 
from the November, 1928, number 
of THe CATHOLIC WORLD, and occa- 
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sioned by Dr. Bruehl’s book, Birth 
Control and Eugenics in the Light 
of Fundamental Ethical Principles. 
In his clear, vigorous style, Father 
Conway gives the unequivocal Cath- 
olic teaching on many questions 
agitating contemporary life (5 cents 
each). 

Marry Your Own is a very read- 
able little story by Father Lord, 
S.J., in which the disadvantages of 
the mixed marriages are clearly 
and convincingly stated. Chalk 
Talks (Teachers’ Edition) offers to 
the teacher a method of teaching the 
catechism graphically, so fully and 
simply developed as to be useful 
to any intelligent teacher of cate- 
chism. Part I. (15 cents) covers 
from Creation to the Church in the 
Baltimore Catechism (St. Louis: 
The Queen’s Work Press). 

“Catholic Ideals in Higher Edu- 
cation,” by Charles Phillips, M.A., 
of the Department of English of the 
University of Notre Dame, forms the 
very valuable content of The Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion Bulletin for February. Mr. 
Phillips shows the history and per- 
manence of the Catholic ideal and 
points the way to its preservation. 
The Bulletin is published quarterly 
at the office of the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Association, 1651 East 
Main Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

A very attractive and instructive 
Lenten Service is arranged from 
“Holy Writ, the Liturgy and Ap- 
proved Sources” by the Franciscan 
Fathers of the American Francis- 
can Missions, San Francisco. 

A Short Way of the Cross offers 
a new arrangement of thoughts on 
the Passion for the clergy and the 
laity by Rev. Charles L. Cunning- 
ham. Rev. H. E. G. Rope tells The 
Beginnings of the Anglican Church. 
The well-known convert from Juda- 
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ism, Rosalie Marie Levy, gives us in 
catechetical form the answer of the 
Church to “the fool [who] hath said 
in his heart: “There is no God’” 
(Brooklyn: The International Truth 
Society, 5 cents each). 

The quarterly issue of Our Lady 
of Sion (October, November, De- 
cember, 1928) reports the Annual 
Meeting of the Guild and affords 
many interesting lights on “Cath- 
olic Evidence” methods as applied 
for the conversion of Israel. 

Xaveriana for November tells of 
the “Berbers in Morocco” while the 
issue for December contains an 
exceedingly beautiful “Apostolic 
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Prayer” by Rev. Pierre Charles, 
S.J., the sum total of the attitude of 
the apostle towards souls; the Jan- 
uary issue presents the condition of 
women in India. 

“The Anglo-French Project for 
Limitation of Armament” is the 
topic of the January issue of Inter- 
national Conciliation, while the 
“Policy of the United States and 
Other Nations with Respect to the 
Recognition of the Russian Soviet 
Government, 1917-1929” by N. D. 
Houghton of the University of Ari- 
zona, forms the content of the Feb- 
ruary issue (New York: 405 West 
117th Street, 5 cents a copy). 
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